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| Where is the Dollar Ingewolt: 
= 
TOP to think for a minute what the dollar would do when 
the Ingersoll watch first sold for a dollar. A dollar bought 
a bushel of wheat, paid the day’s wage of an unskilled laborer, 
bought twenty pounds of sugar for the good housewife. 
But year by year the dollar has shrunk until in these war times it has 
about half its former purchasing power. 
Today, we are not making the Dollar Watch. It can be sold at that 
price only when made in large quantities. Also the government has just 
ordered all manufacturers of non-jeweled watches pes me mii 


to restrict their production to a portion of |  Radiolite Watches 

their normal output, and to two models—one | Me*tsol! Radiolite | $2.75 
large and one small. ae er 
Because our country is working on a 24-hour | radiolit "Welee, 
schedule; because night time must be measured acing 
as carefully as day time; because soldiers and | Jeweled Watches 
sailors, above all, need the time at night, we are ay rege — 

concentrating what materials and labor we are | wireury Wa 
entitled to, on two Radiolite models—Ingersoll Radiolite, Pig- 


a i ae - kin Strap 
Radiolite and Radiolite Wrist, Army Model. a In 
teliance, ewe 
a = . Nickel Case 
ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 
315 Fourth Avenue - . - - - New York | — 
CHICAGO MONTREAI SAN FRANCISCO LT 
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> = =a Tar 
REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Tells Time in the Dark 


Ingersoll Radiolite 
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Ths Gift of Holeproof Fills Essential Needs 


DJUST your tastes this Christmas to the spirit of finest pure thread silk that Japan supplies. In other 
the times — send this admired hosiery to all the styles, fine, strong lusterized lisle and cotton, or fibre 
names on your gift list. Holeproof is both a silk, and silk and cotton mixed. 


charming remembrance and a real essential — it’s a All are fine-textured, shapely and lustrous. And knit the 


gift with a two-fold purpose. Holeproof way these hose gain extra strength and charm. 


It is also the safest hosiery to give to others because ' _" on De —— ae ae you go ” 
you know that Holeproof hose wear months without Pe NS Soeeees Rave Cheel—65 Gast aes Se 


. weg | bili stitutes. Write to us if necessary for illustrated book 
mending. And mind you, their famous durability of styles and prices. Order early—assist in relieving 
does not come from coarse materials. We use the Christmas trade congestion. 


Men's, 35¢ and upward — Women’s and Children’s, 50c and upward 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Holeproof Hosiery Company of Canada, Limited, London, Canada Holeproof Hosiery Company, 10 Church Alley, Liverpool, England 
Holeproof Hosiery Company, 50 York Street, Sydney, Australia 
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S.O. 


HE boom of American 
cannon echoed beyond 
the Meuse; machine guns 
sputtered wickedly at the 
right and left; overhead, Liberty 
motors hummed as the aéro- 
planes returned from their eve- 
ning reconnaissance; down the 
dark paths to the trenches troops 
marched to the rattle of equip- 
ment. All round was the deadly 
din of war—the unfailing music 
of the supreme world drama. 
Behind that fighting front 
stretches another battle line that 
reaches from those perilous posts 
of freedom four hundred miles 
down to the sea and then three 
thousand miles beyond to the 
shores of the United States. 
About it is no glamour of stirring 
spectacle; no sense of actual 
combat. Yet day and night and 
with ceaseless and heroic en- 
deavor it feeds and supplies the 
battling hosts. Instead of mus- 
tard gas it breathes the choking 
dust of teeming highways; in 
place of open shot and bursting 
shell it faces the hidden hazard 
of the submarine. Bending be- 
neath the burden of a tonnage 
that is one of the wonders of the 
war it maintains the insurance 
against a disaster more destruc- 
tive than Hun advance. For 
mouths and guns must be fed, 
and fighters clothed and carried. 
We thrilled at the narrative of 
Chateau-Thierry and St. Mihiel, 
yet every twenty-four hours 
since we have had an army of 
any size in France these legions 
of transport and subsistence, 
combating wind, rain and every 
obstacle that warfare in a foreign 
land imposes, have registered an 
achievement fit to rank with 
that high heroism. Their gallant 
acts have been recorded in the 
tangle of railroad yards, in the 
gloom of warehouses, amid 
the glare of sun-scorched quays 
and the prosaic routine of repair 
shops. For them there are few 
medals of merit; only the con- 
sciousness that without their 
service of the rear there would be 
no brilliant offensive at the Front. 
This army behind the army is 
the first to land, the last to leave. 
In their eager search for the smell 
of powder sightseer and historian 
pass it by. Nor is it surprising. 
In the thrall of battle tumult the 
world loses sight of the mechan- 
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o—The Army Behind the Army 
By ISAAC F MARCOSSON 


that we land in France we must 
also land fifty pounds of supplies 
and equipment every day. Most 
of it comes across three thousand 
miles of submarine-infested sea. 
Each aéroplane that we assem- 








ics of war. It is easier to have an emotion about a forlorn hope led to victory than about 
a food-supply column that reached the line under a storm of shrapnel. Yet the courage 
of the teamsters who faced death with only the reins in their hands is full mate to the 


valor of the fighting men armed with rifles. 


From France this past year has come a flood of writing about the fighting doughboy 
and his doings. The boy who supplies the doughboy has in the main escaped the spotlight. 
Yet he is part of an intricate organization that has solved, so far as supply and transport 


are concerned, the most stupendous military problem in all history. 


For every soldier 


3 


ble over there needs forty men 

forupkeep, Our motor-transport 

service alone requires seventy 

thousand kinds of spare parts 

To guard against a breakdown 
in ocean communication we are 
compelled to keep, and do keep, a 
ninety days’ reserve of food and 
fuel on the Continent. We have 
more than two million troops in 
France, and the number in- 
creases daily. A ship loaded with 
soldiers or supplies leaves an 
American port for France every 
fifteen minutes. An avalanche 
of men and munitions literally 
beats upon the shores of our sis- 





ter republic 
| We originally planned for an 
expeditionary force of five hur 
dred thousand men; the scheme 
was expanded five times, until 
we began marching to a goal of 
four millions. These men and 
their supplies must be adapted 
to a shifting scheme of combat 
or subsistence the moment they 
arrive. How have we kept pace 
with this stupendous and inces 
sant activity and at the same 
time avoided a congestion that 
in twenty-four hours would be 
fatal to an adequate participa 
tion in the war? What is the Sys 
tem that has been proof against 
every handicap that enemy cun 
ning aided by geography could 
set up? 
| The story is one of action 
| the story of men wl Oo, eager t 
e up and fight, bu le dow! 
to drudgery that has no thrill! 
They wrestle with figures, pore 
over charts, pound typewriter 
drive trucks, unload ships and 
build docks and railways in order 
that their more fortunate broth 
ers may have a fling at glory 
This romance of America trar 
planted is as stirring as the ste 
of any battle 
I have touched it at every 
point. For wee I followed the 
trail of tins and transport from 
dock to trench, I lived in the tur 
moil of ports, dug into diagran 
— saw this whole panorama of su; 
ply pass in well-nigh bewildering 
review. When you have watched 
it you realize why the Americar 
oldier bas not m da meal or lacked the wherewithal to fight ever since he has been 


abroad. It took blood and sweat and agony to produce the goods, but they have alway 
been delivered. The fifty millions of dollars that we spend every day for war is not 
wasted. 

Likewise you understand how, when Paris sat imperiled last July, General Pershing 
could swing a well-equipped and well-supplied army into the line almost overnight and 
help stem the tide at that stream where once before civilization had trembled for it 


1} 


fate. It was not accident or luck that added the name of Chadteau-Thierry to the histor 















of American arms. It was because the American overseas 


machine that feeds the fighting man wa 


bile, that 





o well constructed 
t responded swiftly and efficiently to 
Here was re the 
phase of the miracle that has transformed an unorganized 


ind so m 


the first emergency call ealed initial 


democracy into a formidable military power 
I have no illusions about army organization For three 
years I have ranged that flaming battle line that once 


began in the snowy Caucasus and ends at last in the blue 


waters of the Adriati In that time I have seen many 
millions of men under every condition of modern combat 
and commissariat 


It is no depreciation of any of the army organizations 
that I have described to say that the American business of 
var as expressed in the Services of Supply the S. O. S 
hey eall it for short the most remarkable performance 
of the kind that I have ( “4 Those magic letter 


wireless spell distress at sea, mean first 
1 to the fighting American in France 

Do not get the idea that we have reached perfection 
You cannot construct a Panama Canal overnight and fail 
to find a few at dawn. We are not standardized, 


for example, like the British or the French. But England 


raw spot 


ind France have reached the limit of their war strength; 
the have been going war concert for more than four 
years. Our troops and supplies, on the other hand, are ina 


we build. 


Atlantic 


Hence in the magnitude of our ope ratior 


We serve as 


in the difficulties 


constant race across the 


that eternally beset us and in the galvanic energy that 
animates us we stand alone. The impetuosity of the 
American soldier, one of his outstanding qualities, obtains 
with ration as with rifle 

uddenly bloomed like a 


The pro erbial desert that 
nothing on the A. E. F. By 
and consume at the same time, 


roofed; 


rose ha one of the curious 
of war we create 


filled before it i 


paradoxe 


A warehouse is giant cranes swing 


cargoes from ships while they are being berthed; the 
coweatchers of American locomotives press on the heels 
of the track-construction gangs. The supply city of 


to-day is unrecognizable in a fortnight because it grows 
o fast. We have turned farms into factories, converted 
wamps into swarming communitic We reclaim men 
just as we salvage gun We have laid down and operate 


Pennsylvania 


large 


a series of railways equal in scope to the 
feed ar lsupply a population ilmost a 
is that of Chicago: we ha 
that would supply 
London, Paris ar 
four hour 

; ’ 


a motor principality that is a small 


tem: we 
ted a cold-storage plant 
New York, 
h meat for twenty- 

have established 
replica of Detroit 


© ere 


every citizen in Greater 


1 Chicago with fre 


somewhere in France we 


Codérdinating this universe of effort isa tem of control 

and administration, linked up with every known scien- 

tific aid to modern commerce, that would run a hundred 

United Stat Steel Corporatior all rolled into one 
' 


identity dish 
of the 


new 


Even the horses have Quantity output, 
American industry of 


Americat 


ithe geniu 
1 in this 


which dramatize 


peace, dupit business of 


} ' i 
war, unlimited 


When Miraculous Speed Seemed Slow 


qiVi RY real American is a shareholder in this enter 
4 prise. It is the Liberty Bond; it 
dividend will be peace and security in the days 
The spirit of that 
Allied depression into defianes 


bank perpetual 
to come 
America which changed 


in the crucial hour of the 


pirit that conquered 


war is after all the same pioneer 
the prairies and won the West It animated Lincoln and 
Lee and Grant, and is to-day reincarnated in the charac- 


ter and purpose of Pershing and the working and fighting 


ae 
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host he leads. In this war-born faith which finds one 
expression in the Services of Supply lies the hope of the 
new America, which, recreated in the crucible of conflict, 
will be a factor in the rehabilitation of the world. 

You cannot understand the immense operation, which 
daily pumps and provides the lifeblood of the A. E. F., 
without knowing the approach to that historic day when 
our foot on France. It explains many 
things, most of all the colossal difficulties under which our 
supply system was launched. 

As most people know, Marshal Joffre came to America 
soon after we declared war and pleaded for immediate 
assistance. It that the French morale had 
wavered slightly under three years of incessant hammer- 
ing. Human endurance, heroic as it was, had almost 
reached the limit of its The hero of the First 
Battle of the Marne said in substance: 

“Send us troops at once. You must make a beginning, 
no matter how small.” 

This procedure was against our better judgment, which 
dictated delay until we could come in force. Besides, the 
way had to be prepared. But France’s need was urgent. 

It followed that almost before the United States realized 
that it had gone to war our First Expeditionary Force 
the immortal prototype of Britain’s gallant First Seven 
Divisions—steamed unheralded into a certain port on a 
June day in 1917 that will be forever famous. So far as the 
tools of supply and transport were concerned that van- 


troops first set 


is no secret 


powers, 


guard of the new armies of democracy had practically 
nothing but its bare hands, and with these implements it 
set to work, 

Bread was necessary before bullets. The first scene in 
the vast drama of our actual participation therefore dis- 
closes that handful of men in khaki digging, grubbing and 
building; and it has been kept up ever since on a constantly 

scale, 
start the two principal problems were revealed: 


increasing 
At the 


One was labor; the other was tonnage. This is why our 














Brigadier General Johnson Hagood 


litthe 


discarded the 


army could not join the battle line at once. It 


rifle for the pick; the engineers, who 
military railways and forti- 


fications, had to enlarge docks, build berths and erect 


came out to plan trenches, 


bal eTries 

Now began the choru 
ut its European 
eled to and from Europe in those trying days got it on 
“Why is America so slow? Why can’t a 
nation of a hundred millions get an army into the 
field?” refrain 

These people who criticized little knew the price in 
sweat and sacrifice that our outposts in France were 
paying for unreadiness. But if the nation was unpre- 
pared the individual was not. It is the triumph of 
this dauntless individualism—as you shall see in the 
succeeding articles in this series—now welded into an 
organized and close-knit whole, that has made the 
achievement of the A. E. F. possible. Nowhere is it 
more strikingly apparent than in the development of 
the Services of Supply. 


of criticism, which was not 


with echoes. Those of us who trav- 
all sides 


was the 
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But while those intrepid outposts, whose picks and der- 
ricks registered a courage not surpassed on the firing line, 
worked and worried, help was on the way. During the 
heartbreaking autumn of 1917 the labor battalions began 
to arrive. The plantation negro from Alabama suddenly 
found himself working alongside a Chinese coolie on a 
French dock piled with American supplies. We began to 
annex ports; our engineers burrowed into the rich soil of 
France; acres of machinery sprawled about in apparent 
confusion. Still the plaint was, ‘‘Why so slow?” 

Then the miracle happened. Almost overnight the vis- 
ible structure of a vast supply system appeared. Out of 
the mire rose quays; in the waste places warehouses broke 
like magic; American locomotives seemingly sprang from 
the ground as the fabled warriors of old leaped from the 
planted dragon’s teeth. The French blinked their eyes; 
but to the American it represented no witchery or necro- 
mancy. Accustomed to see a gaping busy hole in the midst 
of a city block give forth a steel skyscraper almost over 
night he knew that Yankee construction history, animated 
by stupendous hustle, was simply repeating itself 


A Military Effort Without Parallel 


ies TRYING to appraise our whole supply and transport 
performance in France—and it is all part of the larger 
American war story—it is well to remember that practi- 
cally without preparation we were suddenly called upon 
to send an army overseas and sustain it. Back of this lay 
the fact that we had to create and train that army first. 
Until we went to grips with Germany we had no consider 
able armed force. What we did have was largely National 
Guard. The regular establishment never exceeded one 
hundred thousand men. It was scattered throughout the 
United States, Alaska, Porto Rico, the Philippines, China 
and Panama. A colonel seldom had his regiment together; 
save at maneuvers we never mustered a brigade; unt 
the mobilization on the Mexican border a division was 
an impossibility. The European War produced the 
general organization project which outlined a real Amer 
ican Army comprising a larger combatant force than the 
whole Union had at the close of the Civil War; many 
more men than Grant had ever handled at any one tim 
The modern army not only fights but invents. Into 
its scheme must go every aid that science or Germat 
hellishness has brought to physical combat. It means 
wireless, searchlights, gas and aéroplane service, and 
countless other things undreamed of when we went to 
war with Spain. Yet this scheme was only on paper 
when the hour struck for America. It meant, as far as 
our present purpose is concerned, that the vitally nece 

sary agency to feed, equip and transport troops on a 

large scale was barely in the making. Now you can s¢ 
why we have to build and serve and fight in France, all 
at the same time. 

Search all history and you will find that no great mili- 
tary effort was ever before made under the handicaps 
that tried the souls of the organizers of the American 
Expeditionary Forces. You must know them before you 
can make a real estimate of that far-flung line of com- 
munication that not only binds the American trench to 
warehouse and factory but never knows a break. 

First of all we have what may be called the moral 
obstacle, crystallized in our national ignorance of what 
an army is. To our credit we have always been a peace- 
loving nation. But when the world is at war this state 
of mind is not altogether an asset. Though many Amer 
icans outwardly hooted at Mr. Bryan's theory that ‘“‘a 
million men would leap to arms between sunrise and 

(Continued on Page 42 
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HE t } over the broad t meadows 
thunderou entered the long shed of the terminal 
at the sea August Turnbull rose from his seat in the 
Pullman smoking compartment and took down the coat 
hanging beside him. It was gray flannel; in a waistcoat 
hirt sleeve ere a visible heavy mauve silk, and there 
Was a complication gold chains about his lower pocket 
Above the coat a fine ven Panama hat with a narrow 





brim had rested, and that now on his head he moved 
arrogantly t 
he zenith of life, but still vig- 

His face was full, 
with a heavy linen handker- 
August T il aze was steady and light 
t appeared to droop a little 
Imost resting on the mustache brushed 


prominent lips; while his 








orizontal line acro 


out inal 
neck swelled in a glowing congestion above a wilting collar 
He nodded to se 
r en like himself in luxurious 
part fatter; 

ain for Bernard, his 


reet, where his 





narrow corridor of the 
, but for 
then in the shed, looking about in 


veral men in the 
car, n summer clothe 
the most 
son-in-law, he proceeded to the 

waiting. It was a glit- 
and open. Thrusting a 
ank in an uphol- 
worked out 


Before 


automobile wa 
folded back 


vadded eve ning paper into a crevice he 


tering landaulet, 


stered corner while his chauffeur skillfully 
rough a small confusion of similar motor activity 
him a carved glia vase set in a bracket held smilax and 


yellow rosebuds, and he saw on the floor a fallen gold 
powder Dox 
Picking it up his face was suffused by a darker tide; this 


was the result of stooping and the angry realization that in 
pite of his prohibition Louise had been using the landaulet 
again must be made to understand that he, her 
father, had an absolute authority over his family and 
property. Marriage to Bernard Foster did not relieve her 
from obedience id of the Bernard had a 
himself; yet August Turnbull knew that hi 


She 


to the he house 


car as well a 


TEL Vve Ss TRAATt EB O BY 





encouraged her t 
parental gasoline in place of his Turned 
against the public Bernard’s special quality was admi- 
rable; he was indeed more successful, richer, than August 
but Louise and her husband 
would have to recognize his prece dence 

They were moving faster now on a broad paved avenue 
bound with steel tracks A central 


left for a more unpretentious region 


son-in-law—-at heart a stingy man 


burn the own 





had been at the other’s age; 


Dusine section Wa 


lodging places, 
intervals 


small open fruit and 
fish stands, dingy drab corner saloo 
with, at the of the cross streets, fleet glimpses of 
an elevated boardwalk and the of the sea 
Though the day was ending there was no thinning of the 
vaporous heut, and a sodden humanity, shapeless in bath 


from the beach. 


luminous space 


ing suits, was still reluctantly moving awa) 
Groups of women with their hair in trailing 
and short uneven skirts dripping on the pavement 


wet wl 


children in scant haphazard garb surged across the broad 


shrill 


patches amid the s 





avenue or with admonishments stood in isolated 
helpless f 
automobiles 

August Turnbull was disturbed by the sudden arré 
of } IS progre 
of delay. He had again removed his hat and a frown drew 
a visible heavy line between his eyes 


“More police are need d for the e cre ing ve ne mm 


wift and shining procession o 


3s, and gazing out saw the insignificant cause 


plained to the chauffeur; ‘‘there is the same trouble ever 
evening. The city shouldn’t encourage such rabbles; they 
give the place a black eye.” 

All the immediate section, he silently continued, ought 


to be torn down and rebuilt in solid expensive structure 
It made him hot and uncomfortable just to pass through 
the shabby quarter. The people in it were there for the 


excellent reason that they lacked the ambition, the force 
to demand better things They got 
August Turnbull made an impatient movement of con 


ren 


what they deserved 
tempt; the world, success, was for the strong men, the 


who knew what they wanted and drove for it in a straight 
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l itures with smooth shoulde nspal 
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thing f NI they were created i | e€ lor n 
tl il ul mate nit 
Phe autome e turned to i ‘ eu i st ‘ 
his house midway in the bl I i square dwe 
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g on the lawn, dripping ove é te paver 
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by a lower door, and immediately after was on the sand 
[he tide was out, the lowering sun obscured in a haze, and 


the sea undulated with a sullen gleam. Two men were 
mming, and farther at the left a woman stood in the 


ter with arms raised to her head. It was cold, but 
yu : | marched out without hesitation and 
é himself forward with an uncompromising solid 


He am adequately, but he had not progressed a dozen 
feet before he was conscious of a strong current sweeping 
him up the beach, and he regained his feet with an angry 


irish he other men came nearer, and he recognized 
Bernard Foster, his son-in-law, and Frederick Rathe, 

se cottage was directly across the street from the 
Turn ; 

I August they were big men, with light hair and eyes. 
Ihe ery strong and abrupt in their movements, they 

ke in short harsh periods, and fingered mustaches waxed 
and rolled into se« vere points. 


‘A gully has cut in above,” Bernard explained, indicat- 
ing a point not far beyond them; “it’s over your head. 
Watch where you swim.” They were moving away. 


Are you coming over to dinner?” August Turnbul! 
i ! Bernard 

Can't,” the latter shouted; ‘ Victorine is sick again. 

l'oo many chocolate sundaes.” 
Left alone, August dived and floated until he was thor- 
ig cooled; then he turned toward the beach. The 
in, whose existence he had forgotten, was leaving at 
the same time. She approached at an angle, and he was 
id ng her slim figure when he realized that it was Miss 


Begys, | ife’s companion. He had never seen her in a 


bathing suit before. August Turnbull delayed until she 

“as at ni ile 

“Good evening,” she said in a low voice, scarcely lifting 
her gaze from the sand 

He wondered why he had been in his house for a 
mont he had failed completely to notice her before. He 


lecided that it had been because she was so pale and quiet. 
Ordinarily he didn’t like white cheeks; and then she had 
been deceptive; he had subconsciously thought of her as 
thin 


he topped and took off her rubber cap, performing 
that act slowly 


, while her body, in wet black satin, turned 
a faulth tatue of glistening black marble. 
Do you enjoy bathing in the ocean?” he asked. 


A momentary veiled glance accompanied her reply 

Yes,’ she said; “though I can't swim. I like to be 
beaten by the waves. | like to fight against 

She he itated, then fell definitely back; and 
he was forced to walk on alone 

His wife's companion! With the frown once 
more scoring the line between his eyes he 
thought satirically of the contrast between Miss 


y, and Emmy 


| |! 3 room occupied the front corner on the 
ea, Emmy's was beyond; the door between 
was partly open and he could hear her moving 
out, but with a cigarette and his hairbrushes 
he made no acknowledgment of her presence 
w no more than a diffused gray 
glow, the sea like unstirred molten silver. The 
1 of the muffled gong that an 
nounced dinner floated up the stairs 
Below, the table was lit both by rose 
} haded candles and by the radiance 





of a suspended alabaster bowl. August 
Turnbull sat at the head of a table 
laden with silver and crystal and flowers 


here were individual pepper mills—he 


detested adulterated or stale spices 


carved goblets for water, cocktail glasses 
with enameled roosters, ruby goblets like 
blown flowers and little gilt-speckled 
liqueur glasses; there were knives with 


steel blades, knives all of silver, and gold 
fruit knives; there were slim oyster 
forks, entrée forks of solid design, and 
forks of filigree; a bank of spoons by a 
plate that would be presently removed, 
unused, for other filled plates. 

Opposite him Emmy’s place was still 
is son, Morice, in the olive 
first lieutenant, together with 


August was annoyed 





empty, but 
drab and bar of a 
his wifé, was already present 
by any delay: one of the marks of a properly con- 
trolled household, a house admirably conscious of 
the importance of order and obedience was an 
utter promptness at the table. Then, silent and unsub- 
stantial as a shadow, Emmy Turnbull slipped into her seat. 
August gazed at her with the secret resentment more 
and more inspired by her sickness. At first he had been 
merely dogmatic—she must recover under the superla 
tive advice and attention he was able to summon for her 
Then his impatience had swung about toward all doctors 
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they were a pack of incompetent fools, medicine was noth- 
ing more than an organized swindle. They had tried baths, 
cures, innumerable infallible treatments—to no purpose. 
Finally he had given up all effort, all hope; he had given 
her up. And since then it had been difficult to mask his 
resentment. 

The butler, a white jacket taking the place of the conven- 
tional somber black, poured four cocktails from a silver 
mixer and placed four dishes of shaved ice, lemon rosettes 
and minute pinkish clams before August Turnbull, Morice 
andhis wife, and Miss Beggs, occupying in solitude a side 
of the table. Then he set at Mrs. Turnbull’s hand a glass 
of milk thinned with limewater and an elaborate platter 
holding three small pieces of zwieback. 

She could eat practically nothing. 

It was the particular character of her state that spe- 
cially upset August Turnbull. He was continually affronted 
by the spectacle of Emmy seated before him sipping her 
diluted milk, breaking her dry bread, in the midst of 
the rich plenty he provided. Damn it, he admitted, it got 
on his nerves! 

The sting of the cocktail whipped up his eagerness for 
the iced tender clams. His narrowed gaze rested on Emmy; 
she was actually seven years older than he, but from her 
appearance she might be a hundred, a million. There was 
nothing but her painfully slow movements to distinguish 
her from a mummy. 

The plates were again removed and soup brought on, a 
clear steaming amber-green turtle, and with it crisp wheat 
rolls. Morice’s wife gave a sigh of satisfaction at the latter. 

“My,” she said, “‘they’re elegant! I’m sick and tired of 
war bread.” 

She was a pinkish young woman with regular features 
and abundant coppery hair. Marriage had brought her 
into the Turnbull family from the chorus of a famous New 
York roof midnight beauty show. August had been at 
first displeased, then a certain complacency had possessed 
him— Morice, who was practically thirty years old, had no 
source of income other than that volunteered by his father, 
and it pleased the latter to keep them depending uncer- 
tainly on what he was willing 
to do It insured just the 
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“I Want Everything!" She Cried. “‘Can You Give Me 
Ali the Gayety, All the Silke and Emeraids There 
are in the Worid?"’ 
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attitude from Rosalie he most enjoyed, approved, in a 
youthful and not unhandsome woman. He liked her soft 
scented weight hanging on his arm and the perfumed kiss 
with which she greeted him in the morning. 

Nevertheless, at times there was a gleam in her eyes and 
an expression at odds with the perfection of her submis- 
sion; on several occasions Morice had approached him 
armed with a determination that he, August, knew had 
been injected from without, undoubtedly by Rosalie 
Whatever it had been he quickly disposed of it, but there 
was a possibility that she might some day undertake a 
rebellion; and there was added zest in the thought of how 
he would totally subdue her. 

“It’s a wonder something isn’t said to you,” she con- 
tinued. “‘They’re awfully strict about wheat now.” 

“That,”” August Turnbull instructed her heavily, “‘is a 
subject we needn't pursue.” 

The truth was that he would permit no interference with 
what so closely touched his comfort. He was not a horse, 
to eat bran. His bakery—under inspection—conformed 
rigidly with the government requirements; but he had no 
intention of spoiling his own dinners. Any necessary con- 
servation could be effected at the expense of the riffraff he 
had driven through coming from the station. Black bread 
was no new experience to them. 

He saw that Miss Beggs’ small white teeth were crushing 
salted cashew nuts. Noticing her in detail for the first 
time he realized that she enormously appreciated good 
food. Why in thunder, since she ate so heartily, didn’t she 
get fat and rosy! She was one of the thin kind—yet not 
thin, he corrected himself. Graceful. Why, she must 
weigh a hundred and twenty-five pounds; and she wasn’t 
tall. 

The butler filled his ruby goblet from a narrow bottle of 
Rhine wine. It was exactly right, not sweet but full; and 
the man held for his choice a great platter of beef, beautifully 
carved into thick crimson slices; the bloodlike gravy had 
collected in its depression and he poured it over his meat 

“‘A piece of this,’’ he told Emmy discontentedly, ‘‘ would 
set you right up; put something in your veins besides 
limewater.”’ 

She became painfully upset at once and fumbled in her 
lap, with her face averted, as the attention of the table was 
momentarily directed at her. There was an uncontrollabk 
tremor of her loose colorless mouth. 

What a wife for him, August Turnbull! The stimulants 
and rich flavors and roast filled him with a humming vital 
ity; he could feel his heart beat—as strong, he 
thought, as a bell. In a way Emmy had deceived 
him—she probably had always been fragile, but was 
careful to conceal it from him at their marriage. It 
was unjust to him. He wished that she would take 
her farcical meals in her room, and not sit here—a 
skeleton at the feast. Positively it made him nerv- 
ous to see her spoile d his ple asure. 

It had got worse lately; he had difficulty in 
putting her from his mind; he thought of Emmy in 

conjunction with the bakery, of her slowl 
starving and the thousands of loaves he pro- 
duced ina day. There was something unnat- 


ural in such a situation; it was like a mockery 
at him. 

A vision of her came to him at the most 

; inopportune moments, lingering until it drove 
him into a hot rage and a pounding set up at 
the back of his neck. 

The meat was brought back, and he had 
more of a sweet boiled huckleberry pudding. 
A salad followed, with a heavy Russian dress- 
ing. August Turnbull's breathing grew thicker, 
he was conscious of a familiar oppression. He 
assaulted it with fresh wine. 

“i saw Bernard on the be ach,” he related; 
“Victorine is sick onc more. Chocolate sun- 
daes, Bernard said. She is always stuffing 
herself at soda-water counters or with candy 
They oughtn’t to allow it; the child should 
be made to eat at the table. When she is 
here she touches nothing but the dessert 
When I was ten I ate everything or not at all 
But there is no longer any discipline, not only 
with children but everywhere.” 

“There is a little freedom, though,”’ Rosalie 
suggested, 

His manner clearly showed displeasure, al- 
most contempt, and he turned to Miss Beggs 
“What do you think?” he demanded. “I 
understand you have been a school-teacher.” 

“Oh, you are quite right,” she responded; ‘“‘at least 
about children, and it is clear from them that most par- 
ents are idiotically lax.’’ A blaze of discontent, loathing, 
surprisingly invaded her pallid face. 

*“*A rod of iron,”’ August recommended. 

The contrast between his wife and Miss Beggs recurred, 
intensified—one an absolute wreck and the other as solid 
and erect as a birch tree. Fate had played a disgusting 
trick on him. In the prime of his life he was tied to a 
hopeless invalid. It put an unfair tension on him. Women 
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were charming, gracious—or else they were nothing. If 
Emmy’s money had been an assistance at first he had 
speedily justified its absorption in the business. She owed 
him, her husband, everything possible. He suddenly pic- 
tured mountains of bread, bread towering up into the 
clouds, fragrant and appetizing; and Emmy, a thing of 
bones, gazing wistfully at it. August Turnbull, with a feel- 
ing like panic, brushed the picture from his mind. 

The dessert was apparently a bomb of frozen coffee, but 
the center revealed a delicious creamy substance flaked 
with pistache. The cold sweet was exactly what he craved, 
and he ate it rapidly in a curious, mounting excitement. 
With the coffee he fingered the diminutive glass of golden 
brandy and a long dark roll of oily tobacco. He lighted this 
carefully and flooded his head with the coiling bluish 
smoke. Rosalie was smoking a cigarette—a habit in women 
which he noisily denounced. She extinguished it in an ash 
tray, but his anger lingered, an unreasoning exasperation 
that constricted his throat. Sharply conscious of the 
sultriness of the evening he went hastily out to the veranda. 

Morice following him with the evening paper volun- 
teered, “‘I see German submarines are operating on the 
Atlantic coast.” 

His father asserted: ‘This country is due for a 
lesson. It was anxious enough to get into trouble, and 
now we'll find how it likes some severe instruc- 
tion. All the news here is bluff—the national asset. 

I hope is that business won’t be entirely 
ruined later.” 





| get the lesson,”’ Rosalie unex- 
pectedly declared at his shoulder. 
‘You don’t know what you're talking about,” 
ecidedly. ‘‘The German system is a 
marvel, one of the wonders of civilization.” 
She turned away, lightly singing a line 
from one of her late numbers: “I’ve a Yankee 
boy bound for Berlin.” 
Morice stirred uneasily. ‘“‘They got a 
Danish tanker somewhere off Nantucket,” he 


‘The Germans will 


ne replied ( 


inued impotently. 


cor 
, August Turnbull refused to be drawn into 
further speech; he inhaled his cigar with a 
contentment. The oppression 
f dinner was subsiding. His private opinion 
of the war was that it would end without a mili- 
tary decision— he regarded the German system 
as unsmashable—and then, with France de- 
leted and England swamped in _ internal 
polities, he saw an alliance of common sense 
between the Germans and the United States. 
The present hysteria, the sentimentality he 
condemned, could not continue to stand before 
he pressure of mercantile necessity. After all, 
the entire country was not made up of fools. 

Morice and his wife wandered off to the board- 
valk,and he, August, must have fallenasleep,for 
he suddenly sat up with a sensation of strange- 
ness and dizzy vision. He rose and shook it off. 
It was stilllight, and he could see Bernard at his 
automobile, parked before the latter’s cottage, 

The younger man caught sight of August at the same 
moment and called: ‘‘We are going to a café with the 


repiete 





t 





Rathes; will you come?’ 

le was still slightly confused, his head full, and the 
ride, the gayety of the crowd, he thought, would do him 
good. 

‘Be over for you,” the other added; and later he was 
crowded into a rear seat between Louise, his daughter, 
and Caroline Rathe. 

Louise was wearing the necklace of platinum and dia- 
monds Bernard Foster had given her last Christmas. It 
was, August admitted to himself, a splendid present, and 
must have cost eighteen or twenty thousand dollars. The 
Government had made platinum almost prohibitive. In 
things of this kind-——the adornment of his wife, of, really, 
himself, the extension of his pride— Bernard was extremely 
generous. It was in the small affairs such as gasoline that 
he was prudent 

Both Caroline Rathe and Louise were handsome women 
handsomely dressed; he was seated in a nest of soft tulle 
ind ruffled embroidery, of pliant swaying bodies. Their 
atin-shod feet had high sharp insteps in films of black lace 
and their fingers glittered with prismatic stones. Bernard 
was in front with the chauffeur, and Frederick Rathe 
occupied a small seat at the knees of the three others. He 
had not made his money, as had August and Bernard, but 
inherited it with a huge brewery. Frederick was younger 
than the other men too; but his manner was, if anything, 

irter. He said things about the present war that made 
even August Turnbull uneasy. 

He was an unusual youth, not devoted to sports and 
convivial pleasures—as anyone might infer, viewing his 
heavy frame and wealth— but something of a reader. He 
quoted fragments from philosophical books about the will 
to power and the Uebermensch that stuck like burs in 
August Turnbull’s memory, furnishing him with labels, 
personally evolved convictions 


backing, for many oi hil 
and experience. 
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Then, Silent and Unsubstantial as a Shadow, 
Emmy Turnbull Siipped Into Her Seat 


They were soon descending the steps to the anteroom 
of the café, where the men left their hats and sticks A 
they entered the brilliantly lighted space beyond a captain 
hurried forward. ‘‘Good evening, gentlemen,” he said ser- 
vilely; “Mr. Turnbull zi 

He ushered them to a table by the rope of an open floor 
for dancing and removed a reserved card. There he stood 
attentively with a waiter at his shoulder. 

**What will you have?” Frederick Rathe asked gener- 
ally. “For me nothing but beer. Not the filthy American 
stuff.” He turned to the servants. “If you still have some 
of the other. You understand?” 

** No beer for me!” Louise exclaimed. 

“Champagne,” the captain suggested 

She agreed, but Caroline had a fancy for something els« 
August Turnbull preferred a Scotch whisky and soda. The 
café was crowded; everywhere drinking multiplied in an 
illuminated haze of cigarettes. A slight girl in an airy p 
and bare legs was executing a furious dance with a pov 
dered youth on the open space. The girl whirled about her 
partner’s head, a rigid shape in a flutter of whit 

They stood limply answering the rattle of applause that 
followed. A woman in an extravagantly low-cut gown 
took their place, singing. There was no possibility of m 
taking her allusions; August smiled broadly, but Louis« 
and Caroline Rathe watched her with an unmoved sharp 
curiosity. In the same manner they studied other women 
in the café; more than once August Turnbull hastily 
averted his gaze at the discovery that his daughter and he 
were intent upon the same individual. 

“The U-boats are at it again,’’ Bernard commented in a 
lowered voice. 

“And, though it is war,”” Frederick added, “ever 


here is squealing like a mouse. ‘ Ye are not great enough to 
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know of hatred and envy,’” he quoted. ‘“‘‘It is the good 
war which halloweth every cause.’”’ 

“I wish you wouldn’t say those things here,” his wife 
murmured. 

“*Thou goest to women?’” he lectured her with mock 


solemnity **Do not forget thy whip!’ 

The whisky ran in a burning tide through August Turn 
bull's senses. His surroundings became a little blurred, out 
of focu his voice sounded unfamiliar, as though it came 


from somewhere behind him. Fresh buckets of wine were 


brought, fresh polished g 





LUSSE His appetite revived, and 
he ordered caviar seyond, a girl in a snakelike dress was 
breaking a scarlet boiled lobster with a nut cracker; het 
cigarette smoked on the table ecdye Waiters Passe d bepr- 
ing trays of steaming food pitchers of foaming beer, color 
less drinks with bobbing sliced limes, purplish slo« 
sirupy cordia 


and 
Bernard's face was dark and there was a 





& 


plash of champagne on his dinner shirt. Louise was uncer 


tainly humming a fragment of popular ong Che table 
was littered with empty plates and glasses. Perversely it 


made August think of Emmy, his wife, and acute dread 
touched him at the mockery of her wasting despair 

mt 
MMHE following morning, Thursday, August Turnbull 





Wi forced to go into the city He drove to the Turn 
bull Bakery in a taxi and dispatched his responsibilities in 
time for lunch uptown and an early afternoon train to the 
hore The bake ry was a consequential rectangle ol brick, 
with the lices across the front and a court resounding 


with the shattering din of ponderous delivery trucks, All 
the vehicles, August saw, bore a new temporary label 
advertising still another war bread; there was, too, 
ubsidiary patriotic declaration: ‘‘Win the War 
Wheat.” 
was, as always, fascinated by the mammoth 
s of bread, the enormous flood of sustenance 
produced as the result of his energy and 
ability. Each loaf was shut in a sanitary 
paper envelope; the popular superstitior 
initation, had as much as anything cor 
tributed to his marked success. He liked 
to picture himself as a great force, a gran 
arv on which the city depe nded for lift ea 
pleased him to think of thousands of people 





men, women and children, waiting for 


loaves or perhaps suffering through the in 
ability to buy them 

August left a direction for a barrel of 
uperiative flour to be sent to hi cottage 
and then with a curious feeling of expect 
ancy he departed. He was unable to grasp 
the cause of his sudden impatience to be 
again at the sea. On the train, in the Pull 
man smoking compartment, his coat swing- 


ron a hook beside him, the vague haste 
| 


centered surprisingly about the person of 
Mi Begy At first he w annoyed by 
nd per tence of her image; then he ipped 


questioning consideration of her 


Never had he ena more healthy being, and that alone, 
he told himself, wa ifficient to account for his interest 
He liked marked pl il well-being; particularly, he 
added, in women A sick w fe, for example was the most 
futile thing imaginab! a wife should exist for the comfort 
and plea ure of her husband. What little M Beyy her 
name, he now remembered from the chee made out for 
her, was Meta Begg had said is a yorous as herself 
He realized that she had a strong, even rebellious persot 
al rhat, is ! veve ! it ee! rauyed 
in enyayil lpr ” wa tne ‘ mil il for 
her sex 

He proces 1 i ediate » the ean, pufling 

renu nd ga y about N ome! 1 be ! 
Phe never had ar reyula ! t, he ned 

lent] After dinner ‘ f tends | | i 
laise he ilked the s} ‘ ‘ 
where on one of the bencl ‘ he 
Vale he i ! fal M | 
Her eyes d on him more i ‘ t ‘ 
the horizon 

\ i are eat ce i ‘ ‘ 
end of the be 

It’ ecause | © t¢ ‘ ere 

An expre n of displeasure 

Y I have no troul 

| ivt to expla 
clasped « ‘ ne ] I t I 
vant 

“So you prefer nothing 

he nodded 

Ihat’s different Augu | A) 
body could see you're particula trange you 
haven't met— well, one that suit 

Vhat good would it do me ol-teache 
a companior ! 
“You might be lrmired f{ t} ‘ ‘ thir 
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nut of this war there 
ruel and 
lustrial system, by 


ire thrown upon the s« rap 


e grim exigenct of war have 
y mer! ind employers, obliged 
ive begun to wonder if their 
the young and strong was 

to be. They are wondering if 


in e upor prejudice than upon 
l niy a bubble that circum- 


ynger have control, have begun 


that the deification of the young 
executive or merely as a wage 

! t country We had been 
esource We had gloried 
rength, forgetting that 

n iit In an apparent 
{ production, the interests of 


et at large, could only best be 
nan resources And now we 
that recklessne and cruel 
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uu really what this policy of 
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Employment Service, to whom 
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ind scores of employers 


The Tragedy of Gray Hair 
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There need be no 
fear, there can be no 
danger, 
vill fail to play 
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tio of relative 
rength \ I nd 
idaptability out 
ll alwa be served, 
for the mpie reasor 
that it is more 1 


life The populatior 
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one-fifth of that be 

forty As we ascend 
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toward the tip of a 
pyramid. The work 
f the world must al 
ays be done by the 
oung even if every 
employer come to 
wree that the middle 
wed are far super 
because the anye ol 
death will never pe 
mit enough of the 
middle aged to re 
main 

But the proper use 
of the man bevor 
forty, his placement 
n the iob or positior 
for which he is best 
fitted, is no mean 
problem. It implies 
especially in time of 


war, @a conservation ol 


ler workers on the scrap 
been in a far better position to 
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l'o-day 


who know only 


more skilled mechanics 
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n out of work have to learn all 
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¢/ Of course there are always a few industries where 





By Albert W. Atwoo 


man power that might prove decisive in any great struggle. 
And always the existence of the despondent, hopeless has- 
been of middle life is an ugly cancer in the body politic. It 
is not so much the actual numbers of the maturer men upon 


the scrap heap as the disturbing, depressing effect of this 





sore upon the whole labor situation. 

It is no new question, this problem of the middle-aged, 
of the tragedy of gray hair, of the deadline at forty and 
forty-five. But it is like many another question which 
the nation was either too heedless to face before the war 
or did not absolutely need to grapple with. War has 
thrown many of these previously neglected subjects fairly 
at us because of their enhanced importance. Nor is that al 
The time is ripe, the conditions are favorable for all manner 
of industrial changes upon which any real, permanent 
olution of the problem of the middle-aged depends 

It is only too true that in a very real sense and to a very 
large extent industry had built up an age deadline. This 
was so even though the golden thread of youth is often 
carried to a much later period in life than in earlier times, 
despite the later marriages, the fewer beards, and the 
general failure of men to settle down in life until later years 
In Shakspere’s time men were considered positive ly aged 
at fifty, but there were no factories or other beehives of 
industry, none of the rush and pace of modern times to 
wear them down 

For many years one of the largest corporations in the 
country would not employ anyone over thirty Forty 
was 4 more common limit, but in many places thirty-five 
was the maximum. This did not mean of course that 
employees were turned off when they reached any of these 
ages As everyone knows the deadline applied to those 
who sought new employment, those who for any reason 
had left their previous place. 

“If a man stayed in one place they usually kept him,” 
is the way an employment manager expressed it, “but if 


he left—then good night! 
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the pace is so intense that men are aged long before 

their time and flung off into the scrap heap at some 
absurdly early period. It is said there are a few abnormally 
severe stunts in certain shipyards from which men become 
lame and rheumatic at thirty and are known as Old Bill or 
Old John. But inthe main, industry has sought, more or less 
imperfectly it is true, to protect the worker who has become 
superannuated either through the actual advance of years 
or the unusual severity of the work. As long as they stay 
with the concern something is found for them to do. Per- 
haps the most common example is the old man who acts 
as gate tender at a railroad crossing. 

It was the middle-aged man or woman who for any 
reason sought a new place that ran up against the dead- 
line, a veritable Hindenburg line at that. Corporations 
actually printed the figure forty on their application blanks 





as the maximum age at which anyone could apply for a 
position Men were refused work merely because their 
hair was gray, and the incident told by a labor leader at 
u union convention was typical: “I know a skilled me- 
chanic who couldn't get work for nine months. The last 
time I saw him he had a good job, but he had dyed his hai: 


from gray to brown 


The Delusions of Employers 


S RECENTLY as August of this year a woman employ- 
ment manager of one of the country’s largest corpora- 
tions said she found in many lines the insistence upon young 
workers as strong as ever. She remarked that, judging 
from her experience with what corporations demand, the old 
saying should be amended about a man being as young as 
he feels and a woman as young as she looks. 


“I find that gray hair is the real deadline with men; and. 


age, forty as a rule, with women.” 

But nothing could be a greater mistake than to assume, 
as many do, that the employers, or industry, or society as 
a whole, or whoever and whatever may be responsible, has 
preferred young blood solely because of unfounded preju- 
dice and delusion. 
Much of prejudice, of 
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actual delusion in- 
deed, has entered into 
the preference for 
young and the dis- 


crimination against 
middle-aged workers. 
Like other institu- 
tions, business follows 
in part silly outworn 
custom, superstition 
and sheer error. But 
it also proceeds, as we 
all know, quite largely 
along the lines of hard 
cold fact, reason, ne- 





cessity and experi- 
ence. It will not do 
merely to rail and de- 
nounce, to write let- 
ters ol protest to the 
papers, and exagger- 
ate the defects of the 
young man or the ad- 
vantages of the 
middle-aged 
Noone has ever con- 
tended, not even the 
most ardent champion 
of the young-man or- 
ganization in business, 
that success has ever 
been or is ever likely 
to be to any large ex- 
tent the property of 
the young. Leader- 
ship in all lines has 
always been and is 
now in the main con- 
fined to the middle- 
aged and elderly. So 
true is this, so much 
is it accepted as a 
matter of course, that 
strikingly successful 
young men—by which 
I mean those from the 
late twenties up to 
somewhere in the 
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SALT OF THE 


EFORE you start this story you really ought 
to be warned about some of the characters in 
it, if only because they are sometimes so con- 
foundedly human. On the stage, for instance, and 
in the good old-fashioned novels, the villain is 


alw a) sa rascal deep, « 
} 





ark and designing—and the heroine 


d per cent perfect lady; whereas 





is inevitably one hundre 
in life itself you 
heroic moments, or a heroine who goes through life with 
to nag 


occasionally find a villain who has 


two large teeth showing in front and a tendency 


the iceman for the slop he 






) makes on the kitchen { 


4} 
t, I hasten to add, that my heroine made any dental 
ay or pawed the earth whenever things didn’t exactly 
lit her. As you will : 
and cool, and altogether beautiful. 


ften thought she wasn’t very brigh a thought that 





presently see, my heroine was calm 


Sut, truth to tell, she 


alway made he! wisti il. Al O, she wrote a horril le hand 


with a stub pen, sometimes spe lled it ‘‘recieve,”’ was fond 
of luxury, brightened her eyes at the smell of fried onions, 
and liked to lie in bed in the morning until she was simply 
ashamed to lie there any longer—when, of course, she got 


as if the bed were playing tug 
of war with her; as I think it often did. 

Much of this you will understand when 
I tell you that her childhood had been a 


wretched affair; but at the same time that 


up, though with a wrench, 








her dresses had lengthened her fairy god- 
her had come forward, smiling inscru- 
ind had given her two great gi 
first ; her face, the second 
was her figure. And at the moment 
when my st ope e was riding 
ina Imptuou I to n Cen- 
tral Parl 
Above her were the sky and the 
leaves of a perfect day in June. 
Ahead of her Destiny waited, 
swathed and masked in the imme 
morial manner. And by herside, sit- 
irge a ie dt ‘ 
rode the unm of 7 
tor the one few I have 
warned you above 


| preg I began to tell you of 
this I had it in mind to be 
mysterious at first about m) 
ne’s business. On second thought 
I am going to tell you more about 
her now than I had meant to te 
you altogether, so that you may 
better understand her feelings when, 
while riding with the villain, she 
presently met the Shadow and the Shad 
ohne was Kno 
Swann; and if 
and repeat the n: 
that she was on tl ‘ ? 
was on the New Gotham Re 
further ma 


You may have visited the New Gotham Roof in the 





tter of fact, she was in the chorus. 








month of which I am speaking. If you did you | reco 

nize Gloria as the gi ho skippe 1 they | in Childhood 
in the Wildwood when the County Fair was sung 

by a comedian who sported chin whiskers, felt boots and 
a whittling knife— Gloria was the girl who came ou? wit! 
a circle of tin cups fastened round her waist. She handed 
you three balls and danced back a few steps. If you aston- 
ished yourself by throwing a ball into a cup she gave you a 


cane with a pennant on it—‘‘New Gotham Roof”’—and, 


though her smile was invariably an impersonal affair, you 
will probably remember that moment as long as you live 

But, no matter how much } 
yourself at throwing the ball in th 
been infinitely more surprised if you could have read 
Gloria’s thoughts as she came dancing out night after 
night with the fifteen other girls—or if you could have 
heard her talking with Teddy Safford on th 

Teddy was the pre agent of Moonlight 


how on the roof. 





cup, you would have 





ir way home 
Moment 
which was the name of the Also, he 
hard at work on the songs for a 
complete musical shew to be entitled Old Man Moor 

a sort of a grown-up Moonlight Moments. It was Teddy 
who had invented our heroine’s nom de thédtre Gloria 
Swann. And perhaps I cannot better illustrate the sim- 
plicity of her mind than by telling you that she wore the 
name for nearly two months before she perceived it had 


wrote the lyrics, and wa 





a double meaning. 

“T got a new song,” 
or, rather, one morning 
‘one for Old Man Moon to sing to the Princes 


announced Master Ted one night 


as they started for the Subway 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


By George Westor 


CHARLES D. 


Let’s hear it, Teddy — will you?" asked Gloria 

It was evident that they had been at this be 
fore, because almost immediately she bent her 
head to listen and simyl- 
taneously he cleared his 
throat to sing: 


Vy l dy fair Alicia 
ah I ho} ¢ I sec you 
i 


well. 


vs 7 
Indeed? Oh, 
yes, il- 
deed! | 






In the Dressing Rooms 
the Girls Were Never Throug’ Tatking of Friends, 
Once in the Chorus, Who Had Married Millionaires 


Tn fact, I vear, my lady fair, en you ere? away 
I wandered round the | € grou hed in deep 
d nay 


But now that you are back ¢ 


Indeed? Oh, yes, i) d 


‘ Indeed? 
Indeed! 

Indeed? 
Indeet 

Indeed? 
Indeed! 


Indeed ? 
Oh, yes, indeed! 
Gloria had been long enough in the show busine t 


appreciate the flashes of business which would accompany 
that priceless gem of a chorus. 

“‘I don’t see how you think of them,” she said; which 
was, of course, the very nicest compliment she could pay 
him. “‘You seem to think up new ideas ’most every day 

“Shucks!”’ said Teddy. ‘‘ You could think ’em up, too, 
f you'd only put your mind to it.” 


I don’t know,” she sighed I’m not very bright 





Ie Al IR‘ Lal 





MITCHEILI n 





t that 
( imo 
ildn’t d 

fura he 

'" n P 

atte 

il ) 
beaut yt 
And ther 
wa alkir 

tt ignt l 
Did 

dame?” Te 

the bangs? 
{ hul 

7 
OW, +] 
old feet 
“Why d 
r afte 


‘You're bright enough,” he told her 
u weren't, Venus doesn’t have to crab Minerva’ 


and some vé ry 


ie | 


“And even 


Which was more or less Greek to Gloria, and 
or less discouraging for that very reason 
“I’m going to be quiet going 

home,” she said as they took their 

eats in the Subway, “and try my 





best to think of a new idea for the 


how.” 

B 
Tede 
chenette apartment house she 
gave him such a wistful look 


moonlight that he had to think 




























t she couldn’t; and when 


ly left her at the door of her 


in the 


t in 

Why 0 sad? he asked 

I don’t know he helplessly re 
plied **T think it because I’m not 





‘You're br 
told her. 


you've got lool that any clever 


ight enough,” he shortly 


“And even if you weren't, 


woman would ve her f ngers and toes for 


Hearing her sigh again, he continued: ‘1 





tell you now, 1 want to forget a 


about this 
] 
I 


highbrow stuff, and marry some 
rich old geezer who's darned near crazy 
about you. Who was that old bird last night 


who couldn't keep } eyes off you? Yor 


could land him ea just like that! —and 
have a good time all the rest of your life 


Now, Gloria didn’t tell Teddy what I'm 
going to tell you—she wasn't that sort of 


girl; but she had first noticed the elder 


yentleman in question while she was ski 
ping the rope in Childhood in the Wildwood 
‘“*How he stares at my knee !" she had 
thought to herself; d when she reached 
that night she had taken some very strong soap 


cold water and had scrubbed her knee 





ly scrubbed the sh 
he couldn't stand the friction 


onger, “they don’t feel quite so dirty 





ad thought wher 





may also help you to understand her wher 
ou that for weeks after her talk with Teddy she 
to think ol mething clever, something origina 
thing new. But somehow her mind didn’t seen 
that way at all She couldn't even think « i 
saying, like the other girls, who thought 


f remarking to each other: ‘“‘] think you're 


yuu have a caterpillar tread.”’—-‘* Do i 
nerve in agarage?” —“ Back up! B 
"YY y yt’ 
' 
for instance, e la n bed for the ng t 
ng t rap! ist ) id t ‘ PZ i 


} ‘ 1 spart he 
, he { ig! I I I ul ‘ 
arted 
{ lo } r ; 
ging “Tu t , 
iS as lar the! ‘ ike ere 
t te her ¢ her ‘ eu ed tha he 
( erned é le i had her 
if [weetle-tweetle-tweet \ I 
‘ but, on DULL a SI 
Gloria. As pat hart ; 
did she arn f ‘ ' ea 
for t e lor f | 
one night or, ratt r ! he 
t e Subwa it i t grea 
Lale ame to he 
i see U! part t t t i 
i ked he | ‘ bet | 
! ud Gi i ! ‘ if 
ree of the olde h } had tl 
inder that ble 
they call ‘em old familie 
thinking it ¢ for ha 
tl yoa ih 
t we all go ba ist as! er er 
I l 1 Ted f t 
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Gloria walked on a few steps more, little knowing how 
near she was to her great thought. ‘Teddy,’ she said, flat- 


tering him outrageously, “‘you knoweverything. How long 


t since our first ancestors were put on the earth?” 

‘Pretty hard to tell, child; pretty hard to tell,”” said 
he “But, from bones and hatchets and things that they 
keep on finding way down in the gravel and the rocks, they 
laim it’s somewhere round a hundred thousand year 
anyway — that is, in round numbe of course.” 

And how many generatior vould it take to live a 
hundred thousand years?” 

‘Oh, somewhere round four thousand, I guess,”’ said 


reddy, still sticking to round number 
The were walking along Broadway at the moment, an 


Gloria looked up the vista of lamps and trembled on the 


Four thousand generations back of me ind I was the 
nly child! he breathed. ‘‘My ancest must have gone 
ill the way back without a breal mustn t the 
Teddy 

They certainly did—or, one thing sure: you 


ildn’t have been dancing on the roof to-night 
And still Gloria looked up the vista of lamps that 


led to dark roads and darker tra in the distance 


t?”’ she went or a been kept in by four thou 

and generations, one after the other; and now it’s 

handed down to me ‘ Wouldn’t it be awful 

f 1 dropped it or let it go smok. or let it go out 
Teddy stared at her, probably as never before a Minstrel 

Boy had gazed at Pierrette 


‘It makes me feel solemn just to think about it,” said 


Gloria, her eyes still far away; as though | was a trustee, 
or something like that— you know what I mean.” 
They walked on then for half a block in silence, 


Si Gloria!’ Teddy said at last 


k 


Do mea fa r will i 
‘What is it 
Never tell me again that you're not ve bright.” 


But, Teddy, you know right well that I'm nowhere 


near o bright as the the ir 
‘Maybe not and maybe the pipe vial t so bright 
the ukulele but believe me, child, there ome big 
difference in the musi 
It gradually began to dawn on Gloria then that she had 


reall mothered a great thought and oh, how she glowed 
vhen the real ition came to her! And when she reached 


} 


home that night, how she loved it and gloated over it, and 
have ved and cuddled and gloated 


cuddled it as mother 
over their children from time immemorial. But I think her 


greatest pleasure came the next day when she found that 


While hopping in the afternoon she aw a drunken 


mar irea horrible example 
Four thousand miles before it came to him,” thought 
Gloria; “‘and he’s letting his last mile end in a swamp!” 
And at night, when the gi vere dre ing for the oper 
ng choru he heard one of them telling about a dinner 
part he had attended that evening she was a proud 
ttle per ind she was probal laying it on thicl but 
t the me she had f hed bing the concomitants of 
fis) «, Gloria W | have liked to take her over 
Kren ind pant rhe 
I ir tt isand generat have kept the light | t 
yf te he t! t ind now she lett the wich 
‘ ke that! 
he had alway lightly stood out from the fifteen others 
el n the stage it may |} e been the trace of wistful 
ne n her smile, or it may have been because her fairy 


odmother had gone the absolute limit when preparing 


th e two great gilts alors 1. Whatever it was, that night 
Gloria danced th exXaita lanced like a wave of the 
ea, and queened it over the fifteen other girls with such 


en she was dressed for the 
eet the manager went to her with the air of one who 
! ngs importan. tiding 
Judge Malvir n the office,” he said. “He wants an 
introduction to you.” 


"asked Gloria, frowning a little, though 


Judge Malvir 
t mav have been only from concentration of mind. 
Who's he 

Well, for one thing, my dear,” said the manager with 

mile that was quite paternal he a bachelor For 
nother thing, he’s rich. And for another thing yet—if 
sn’t enough—there’s a whole raft of people who 
think he’s just about the cleverest man in New York “y 

I believe you know Gloria well enough by now to under- 
tand that it was the third count of the indictment which 








interested her most 

“Oh, yes,” she said, suddenly remembering — ‘“‘ Judge Mal- 
vin: of cv e I’ve heard of him What does he want?” 
Hle wants ¢t now you 


“What for?’ 
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““Why don’t you ask him?’ 
Gloria thought that over too. 

**Do I look all right?” she asked. 

The manager, searching his soul for a compliment, 





achieved the very ecstasy of human expression. 


“You look like a million dollars!” said he. ‘*Come on!” 


mr 


TMUERE is danger in trying to describe a clever man. 
If the historian mal:es too good a job of it you are apt 

to curl the lip and echo 

Betsey Prig’s immortal 

doubt: ‘‘I don’t believe 


"Dp FA 
. ph 
Though Her Smite Was Invariably an Impersonat 
Affair, You Will Probably Remember That Moment 
as Long as You Live 
there’s no such person!’ Whereas if the historian avails 
of the art of repression you are still most likely 





convinced, and will say to each other: ‘Toh! 
very clever about that!” 


fore, before I tell you of the cleverness of Judge 





am going to ask you to put yourself in a sympa- 
thetic frame of mind. He really was a very clever person. 

Perhaps the best way to describe him would be to tell 
you, first, what he looked like. He looked lazy and gray; 
thin, long, and a little past middle age—something like a 
yawning lion, though a lion is more tawny than gray. He 
had sleepy eyes, which could grow wide-awake in a moment; 
he had two smiles—one a boy's and the other a cynic’s; 
he had two voices—one like honey and the other like acid; 
and his ability lay in this: he had the gift of being able 
to read people at sight, as though they were sheets of 





music and he a Paderewski. 

However, he could generally play them without the 
least effort; not merely the simple little pieces in the keys 
of C and G—such as so many performers can play— but 
also the really intricate scores, pieces of humanity that 
might have been composed by a divine Chopin or Lizst 
and subtly set forth in half a dozen flats—or sharps. 

For instance, he hadn't said five words to Gloria when 
he knew that she was as straight as she was lovely; and 
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she hadn’t said five words to him when he knew that she 
was as ingenuous as that old rime which so nobly 
begins: ‘‘A—Apple pie.” If any further proof of his clever- 
ness were needed, he hadn’t known Gloria five minutes 
when he was taking her home in his car, with Teddy 
Safford as chaperon; and before the week was over they 
were quite old friends. 

He began to dream lazy gray dreams; and Gloria began 
to dream too; though her dreams were of a different color 
I haven’t time to tell you his dreams—I want to tell you 
Gloria’s; but the longer he knew her the more he missed 
her when she wasn’t with him, and those who know may 
draw their own conclusions from that. 

“If he does ask me,”’ mused Gloria one morning, “‘and if 
I think I like him well enough, I wonder if he’ll want me to 
go on dancing while we’re engaged.” 

As you can see, she wasn’t in any particular state of 
flurry about it. In the dressing rooms the girls were 
never through talking of friends, once in the chorus, who 
had married millionaires—to say nothing of those who 
had married titles and were grandly known to the world 
at large as Ladies with capital L’s. And, however much 

he might deplore her lack of brightness, Gloria knew some 

things as well as the next one. Nomatter how clevera 
man may be, there are glances he can’t keep out of |} 

eyes— inflections he can’t keep out of his voice; and trust 

any woman born of Eve to miss such things as those! 

“Teddy was ri, ht,”’ thought Gloria, musing on; ‘I'll 

have a good time all the rest of my life. Silk stock- 

ings, silk lingerie and silk dresses—oh, everything of 

silk! And green peas and strawberries in the middle 

of winter if I feel like it. Won’t that be nice? And 

travel? Noendtoit! I've always thought I'd like to 

go to Japan and see the cherry trees when they’re all 

in bloom—and have a ride on a camel—and in one of 

those boats in Rome 

“And won't it be a treat to lie in bed just as long 
as I like every morning and have somebody bring m; 
breakfast on a tray, with my letters on one side and a 
vase of flowers on the othe r; and some body else to 
cook the meals, with pork chops once in a while—I 


s!—and fried onions 





don’t care what anybody sa) 


She closed her eves and smiled on the vision 


“It’s funny,” she thought, “how I’ve always ad- 





mired clever people! But I wonder if he'll really and 
truly like me when he finds that I’m not very bright 
myself.””, Which reminded her, somehow, of her one 
great thought. 

Perhaps it came to her mind through some subcor 
scious act of self-defense, turning up in her memory 
though to ask: ‘“‘How can you say you’re not very 
bright when you thought of me?’ 

“Yes,” she thought; “it’s coming true—just as 


did to those four thousand who came before me. Ye 


she thought; “‘the lamp was handed down to me witl 
out going out for a hundred thousand years, and now 
it'll be my turn to hand it on down to my children.” 

She was very thoughtful then for a time, and rather 
solemn too—as though that feeling of trusteeship whicl 
she had tried to explain to Teddy had taken possession 
of her. 

“Oh, well,” she said, suddenly 
try todo my best. I can't do any more.” And, one thought 
following another, heels over head as they generally do, she 
added: ‘‘] wonder whether he'll phone me this morning.”’ 

He did. He also called and took her to lunch. They 
went toa famous restaurant; and as they ate they talked 





jumping out; “I must 


that is to say, the judge talked and Gloria listened. 

“IT can remember,” he began in his lazy voice, “wher 
there were only private houses on this part of the Avenue 
yes, come to think of it, I remember the folks who lived 
in this very block. Now, on the corner where we're sit 
ting 7 

I dare not tell you what he said; it was one of those 
clever recitals that have to be handled like dynamite or 
they sometimes go off under perfectly innocent families 
And when he had finished with the folks who used to live 
on the corner he took the house that used to be next door 





and so on along the block. It was really a maste rpiece of 
wit and satire, told by a master story-teller; but the better 
he told it, the more uneasy Gloria felt. Even Paderewski 
sometimes drops a note, and Brahms made two distinct 
mistakes in his Sapphic Ode. 

The judge’s mistake, you see, was caused by this: he 
didn’t know Gloria’s great thought. If she had been merely 
a clever girl she would have hung breathless on every 
lazy phrase he uttered; and if she had been simply a non- 
clever girl she would have admired him just as much, if 
only for the brilliancy of the names he mentioned and the 
richness of his rhetoric. 

But Gloria had an ear for deep notes, and heartstrings 
that secretly longed to be stirred by majestic chords. She 
had as much use for satire as she had for sarcasm, and as 
much use for sarcasm as she had for poison gas. 

“I’m afraid I don’t like him,” she found herself thinking 
“He doesn’t believe in anything.’”” And back of that, I 
think, was the unshaped thought: ‘Suppose he ever 


started not to believe in me?” 
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Even then she was fair enough to give him a fighting 
char ce 
‘“*Now listen!”’ she said at last 
} 


‘There 


wasn’t there? 


must have been 


some good in all these people oo 


““My dear,” he said 


ty to go over them with a mit roscope; 


“T never had an 


so I really 


in his lazy voice, 
opportuni 
cannot tell you * 

U She was eating a Nesselrode pudding at the time; and if 

tranquil and altogether beauti- 


you had seen her—serene, 


have guessed that she was trying to 


ful—you would never 


vhat his children would be like—those children 


picture 
to whom she expected to pass on the sacred light which 
has never been extinguished since man first had the breath 
of life put in him 
“They'd be wise little things,”’ she thought, ‘‘ who'd 
laugh at their mother behind her back, and know more 
when they are ten years old than I'll know all my life. 
I know the kind.” 
4 “You do look beautiful, Gloria!’’ the judge suddenly 
; broke in—one of those inflections in his voice 
Y “Do 1?” she asked, looking at him very earnestly 
indeed 
‘I think I must have been waiting to know you all 
, my life,’’ he “‘Let’s go on a nice long ride now. 


Shall we?” 


said. 


And now, at last, you can see how it 
Gloria was riding—at the my 
imptuous motor car in Central Park. 
y and the leaves of a perfect day 

Destiny waited, swathed and 
manner. And by her side, 
life and twice as natural, rode 
of whom I have 


so tnere you are ! 
| was that 
tory opens ina 


moment when 
Above her were the 
Ahead of 


in the immemorial 





1 large as 


Judge Malvin, the one 


warned you above 





there 

you remember 
Iv 

5 rey bowled along between the trees 


, 
ful girl and the 


the most beauti- 
cleverest man in the park that day 


Gloria was quiet. Still, for that matter, she generally was 





quiet, alwa vistfully believing that she had no gift for 
y conve! but this time—if you can follow a vague 
, distinction ne seemed to be silent 
4 inadifferent way Instead of being 
| iT lence, it was a thought- 





j If you had been there, 
lor instance lImight have imag- 

ed that bach Tit l prowling 
purpose, a growing wisi 


At least, the judge imagined so; 


but, not having the right clew, he 


lal ed the. rong thing He ooked 
it her tful as I } e said; 
. 
f beautiful ( ind a tle row : 
fu too ind ddet } heart 
eemed ti } head You 
take a rest for a while; I’m going 














\ ‘Happy © ? he asked, his 
olce Shaking, It lt cleverness 
“1 think it itif inder 

these tree ne rephed in an 
i ind ther 
i rifle ne 
‘ ou kne 
t G ' 
! e Tedd 
I me ist 
jor the tag l N M 
real name Mar (rowel 
My dear 1,’ he ger 
laughed, ‘‘ of course | kno ur 
real name’s Mary Crowell. I can 
even tell you when you were born.” 

\ Which didn’t please Gloria any too 

well, though I doubt that she could 
have told you why 

Indeed, her thoughts on many 
tnings were impressionistic, as the 
thoughts of many ¢ She didn’t 
reflect according to rules of gram- 
mar, many of her musings having 


neither sul 
When the judge | 

stance, that he knew the 
place of her birth an uneas) 

began rippling round in her mind, 

though her mind were a pond that 


ynect nor predicate 


and 


feeling 


date 





was generally calm and something 
thrown into it 


but the only word she 


had been from the 


bank; thought 
word “‘snooping’”’; 


half mean that 


of was the one 


and she didn’t 


1 
reaily 


They bowled along between the trees, and 
occasionally they caught sight of an apartment 
house in the distance, rearing its noble cornice 








would you like to live 
asked her. 
She hesitated 


i 
over the view. ‘‘How 
somewhere over there?”’ he 
“Oh, I don’t know 


““That’s one of the reasons I like you.” 






















What is?” 

“For the things you don’t know 

Now there was something else that didn’t exactly please 
her. The compliment passed over her head. She took his 
words literally 

**He thinks I don’t know much,” she thought; and her 
mind grew troubled again, because, however many times 
to others, ‘‘You know I'm not 
in some things,”” we seldom like to feel that they agree 
with us. 

They bowled along between the trees, the tires making 





we may say brig 


very 


a queer tearing sound as the treads engaged and disengaged 
the oiled surface of the road. 

“Gloria!” said the judge in such a low voice that she 
could hardly hear him. 

“Yes?” 

He held out his hand in mute and humble invitation, 
suddenly finding himself reduced—for all his cleverness 
to the speechlessness of a schoolboy in love 

On the front seat the chauffeur had been following the 
conversation as well as he could. Hearing nothing but 
silence now, he strained his ears with such intensity that 
his attention to the road grew abstracted. 

A curve wound out of sight ahead and, turning it at 
majestic speed, he found himself on the point of running 
into a wheel chair, which was being started across the road 
by a hurrying darky, who was evidently making speed to 
catch up with two dusky handmaids who were deploying 
on the other side of the driveway. 

There was one dreadful moment of brake-setting, honk- 
ing, shouting, and overhanging 
moment in which Gloria shut her eyes and steeled her 


swerving disaster — a 
nerves for the impact 

A few lengths farther on the car stopped, and when 
she looked round side 
of the road, unharmed but y overturned against a 
maple. Evidently the attendant had given it 
digious push that it had rushed, uncontrolled, against the 


she saw the chair on the other 
] 


neal 
such a pro- 


tree, 
The judge jumped out of the car and after a moment’s he 
It wasaninvalided soldier who 


itation Gloria followed him 
was in the chair, and from hi 


attitude it didn’t take Gloria 


long to guess that his 
back was weak. 
‘I’m awfully sorry 


it happened,” she said 
judge had 
to right the 
“*] hope it 
didn’t hurt you.” 


after the 
he Ipe d 


chair 


o_o = 


ee 


Crt & 








For the Next Haif Hour She Continued to Read, and Watched Him Now and Then as 
She Read —That Aforesaid Nebulous Notion Graduatly Taking Shape in Her Mind 
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He raised his eyes to her face — eyes that were strangely 
blank and incurious 

“Not at all, thank you,” he said 

“You're sure you're all right?” 

Still staring up at her he brushed his hand act 
lower part of his forehead 
guessed, a familiar gesture, 


she asked 

oss the 
a sad and yet, you might have 
trying to 


as though he were 


sweep away a shadow that had settled there 
sudden tears 


**He’s blind!” said her lips to the judge 


Gloria’s eyes filled with 


Vv 
HEY bowled along between the trees again — Gloria and 
the judge lowly at first as they left the soldier behind 
them, but with gradually increasing speed. They were 





both silent for a time, 
their thought 
" *s the worst of war,” said the judge at last. 

Gloria gave him a troubled look, which had yearning in 
it as well. Under different conditions it would have 
the look of a penitent striving for expression and saying 
“Pray for me! 
of a noble woman striving for expression and 
“Speak for me.”’ 

“Tt takes the 
that ——” 

He made a sweeping gesture, as though filling his hand 
scattering its contents, and then showing the empty palm 
Gloria still kept her pleading eyes upon him 

“It’s like a beast with a fine appetite,’’ he continued, 
answering her thought “It must the best —the 
finest —the bravest —the salt of the earth; and ther F 

Again he made that scattering gesture with his hand and 


though I think you can guess where 
were, 





been 
” Coming from Gloria then it was the look 
wmying 


alt of the earth,” said the judge; ‘‘like 


have 


showed it ¢ mpty 
“Then wl igh 


‘*Because there are worse things than not fighting So 


do men t?"’ she asked 


long as there’re right and wrong in the world—and so long 


as there are men who will fight for the wrong— why natu 
rally you'll find others who'll fight for the right 
all this fighting in the world to-day t seems 80 


o wicked 

uu think so? Do you 

early settlers in thi 
‘N-no; I don’t.” 
“Well, in just the 

ever taken had to be 


ithink it was wicked that the 


country fought for liberty 


same way nearly every forward step 


mankind ha fought for —those wh« 


believed in the right fighting against those who profited 
by the wrong.”’ Uneonsciously he essayed an oratorical 
flight: ‘‘It is said that the pathway to hell is paved with 


good intention It might better be pathway 


of human progreé paved with the lives of the salt of the 
earth.” 

‘Salt of the earth! That is the expressiot hich 
truck deepest into Gloria’s mind—that and the itter 
ing gesture, the empty hand 

Four thousand mile and they were 


he thought 


Well --the 
road wasn't built for nothing.” 
one of t 


ohe 


Her next thought wa iose tnat 


assed in words eemed to 
ee the lamps 


down, generation by genera 


aren texpre 


being handed 





“" tion; some burning with a 
TS A 7 poor light, others witha ciear 
paid 4 j and eager radiance—but 
ree ae never, never going out And 
ee” then, thousands by thou 
rhe -* rie 
; ind es, n ons by mil 
Hol the brightest of these 
flame were sudde! extil 
guished, the lamps broket 
the earth darkened 
She didn’t see this as cleur is ] have 
tried to expre and if you had asked 
her to put her thoughts into words she 
would have made a he! ple esture; but 
dimly, vaguely, obscure that was the 
picture n her mind he seemed to se¢ 
ita littl more clearly er net 1 ul 
consciously repeated the 1dge into 
me the filling hand, the ittering, the 
npty palm 
Another thought, more vague, more uncer 
in, gradually began to take form in her mind 
is they rolled along the ie of the i 
ground 
Do you like children?” she asked, her eye 
intent upon the pla yt rt 
I like other pe ‘ hildrer he answered 
In ni laziest voice not not ny the ider 
tremor of her lip ind | like them atad 
tance; in fact, the greater the distance the 
greater my admiratior 
Almost before he had finished speaking Gloria 
knew what she was going to do She leaned 
over to the chauffeur 
top at the Parkway, please,”’ she said 


Continued on Page 65 
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Raw Land Covered With Sagebrush and Juniper Trees. 


By Emerson Hough 


F COURSE you remember old Major Brown? 
He wore a large black hat, with a yellow cord 
round it ind carried a sword—a very large 


irved sword, with tassels on the hilt. Used to take 
the vord to prayer meetings with him, and always rested 
} hand m the hilt and looked stern. Of course you 
remember him! 


iber the music in the street of our town? 


Fife and drum, with all the children following along. 
juea but fetel Up-and-down sort of air, with a 
hoppy finish And all the new soldier boys, in their funny 
tle caps, with a patent-leather top slanting down in front 

to a patent-leather visor; and their long heavy guns—you 

remember them? They looked sheepish marching out of 

Why remind a 

Rather ragged 

, or behind the window 


town behind Major Brown, because 
‘ vy of the girl he left behind him? 
irching Women in the doorways 
nds, crying. Of course you remember that! 
sut, as you also know, there came another day when the 
town turned out, and there wasn’t a hat left on a head ora 
e left natural Colonel Brown came up the street to 
the public square at the head of a column of grave-faced 
men not sheepish boys, but men. What men! What 
And how straight 


looked! Something on their faces too. 


plendid, sobs firm-stepping men! 
ner e t 
And Colonel Brown didn't 


eem to know he was cart 
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Of course you remember that! It wasn’t even Hail, 
Columbia! or the Star-Spangled Banner that they played; 
and it wasn’t the old whimsical air about the girl he left 
behind him. Here was the girl herself, and this was home! 

No; when they marched up to the courthouse steps the 
fifes and drums played something else: When Johnny 
Comes Marching Home Again—Hurrah! Hurrah! That 
was the air. And we did hurrah in our town! The women, 
many in black, came out from behind the window curtains. 
And the world began all over again when Johnny came 
marching home. Ah, such a day! 

That was at the end of the Civil War. My people lived 
then west of the Mississippi, in the heart of states that to- 
day hold hardly an acre of uncultivated land. At the close 
of the war, and twenty years after, hundreds and thousands 
of miles of rich black prairie loam lay waiting to be set 
busy. The tall prairie grasses waved untouched over all 
the center and the upper half of Iowa, for instance, long, 
long after the war. The infrequent wheat stacks then 
marked, far off on the horizon, the adventure of some man 
opening up a home We headed toward them across unfenced 


Improved Land at the Foot of the Butte 


country, using the main-traveled roads along the 
ridges. And beyond Iowa lay Minnesota and Kansas 
and Nebraska, and God knew what of other country, 
which, of course, never could be settled. The rafts did 
not yet come down the Mississppi River from the then 
fresh and uncut forests of Wisconsin. Minnesota was 
Back in Illinois and 





not dreamed of as a lumber country. 
Indiana public land, or very cheap patented land, could 
still be had Ohio was not so very much crowded. The 
South wasn’t considered for an instant as a place for a 
Northern man. 

The North then draped Spanish moss as a decoration 
round the chain of the drop lamp, or kept on the parlor 
table a bunch of raw cotton brought home in the pocket 
of some furloughed soldier. 


Parceling Out an Empire 

F THE vast West no one knew or cared; the high and 

dry plains could never have had a second thought of 

any farming man in those days. The swamp lands of Illi 

nois and Indiana were good for ducks; no one dreamed of 
them for any other purpose. 

Father simply set off a quarter section for son to have 

when he came back from the war. Texas, Oklahoma, the 

Dakotas, Montana—they 

did not exist as homes for 





the men marched with a 


ng a sword any more, A 
ong swing, not feeling the 
heavy knapsacks or the 
muskets or the round can 
tee! And they kept 

behind a rattling battery of 


step 


ire drums, with a ba 
drum and a dozen fifes 


that knew their business 


The Home-Coming 


AND then all the town 
f took offits hat and went 
mad and hoarse, while the 
idence of the music lilted 
up and down on ahead of 
t he hort the shortened 
ttle column of unsmiling 

ing men, who now so 

nm were grown and old. 

It was another air the 
fifes and drums shrilled and 
rapped out now, with an 
exultation in it and an ex- 
altatior to it about the 
most heart-compelling, 
world-compelling aria ever 
composed by any great 
master in all the days of the 


world; the gladdest, sweet- 








Johnny when he stood his 
rifle in the corner beside the 
whatnot and asked for a 
piece of pie. 

Land? Why, the world 
was full of land! Land was 
just what we did have then. 
We wanted to do something 
for Johnny, who had done 
so much for us. This wish 
took the forminthe North 
while the broken South was 
sadly turning to its overrun 
fields of sedge and sassa 
fras—of taking Johnny by 
the hand and pointing to 
the West, which ended then 
not so far from the Missis- 
sippi River, and saying to 
him: “Son, help yourself!’ 

We were rich. We had 
an empire to divide. We 
divided that empire among 
Americans—and others 
We have had one wise land 
law —and only one—the old 
Homestead Act, under 
which a man could get one 
hundred and sixty acres of 
the best land on earth sim- 
ply by going and living on 
it. Soldiers’ scrip—soon to 
be juggled by land sharks 








est, mantliest, happiest, 


most triumphant tune you 
ever heard in all your life. 
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made even that law simpler 
and quicker in action. If 
we had not lost half a 





j 











million young men the North- 
west to-day would be in 
ession of American-born 
owners. But the public men of 
that day were 


the pos- 


iysterically eager 


to give away all the rich empire } 
of the West. I can vividly re- . 
call the long lines of white- 


y West 
town in Central 
war—a hundred 
sometimes in long, con- 


wagons going 
our 
lowa after the 
naday; 
nuous caravans. Whatagrand, 
what a splendid day that was, 
when Johnny had his chance! 
One picture of those days I 
recall especially —one of the most 
of all my boyhood 
How strong and keen it 
is, even to-day! 
the wind blowing 


brush leaves sidewise, 


persistent 
qi iys 
I still can see 
the 

I remem- 
ber the high white clouds in the 


hazel- 


I can see the rolling sweep 
of the grasslands on beyond, as 
far as eye could reach, And just 
yonder, the flapping skirts of his 
overcoat— you 
the world 





pale blue army 


remember how all 
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that 


cause of the plain people, 


these sad-eyed young men have 
But for them we should 
and Liberty 


ver all the 


fought. 
have no country, 


would be a byword 
ized lands of the war-worn 





What are we going to do 
for them? 


| All we have or are ng to 





| have for ourselves we 
to these four mill 
lions—six 
be—young men who carried our 
What can we 
We have 


ions, five mil- 


to ten millions if need 
flag into Europe. 
do to pay that debt? 
got to pay it somehow 
For a long time after the 
we shall have to feed our 


The peace debt mus 








abroad. 





be paid. Somebody will have 
to farm. How about Johnny- 
come-home-again? 


That is the big 
perplexing questior 
Government to-day, and no man 
We 


have been fortunate in having at 


gest and most 


before our 


is any too big to handle it. 
the head of the Department of 
the Interior so 


and farsighted a 


broad-minded 





man a 





t overcoat for years and 
rs after the war— blown back 
by theraw prairie wind of spring, 

re stood a man; a young man just back from the war, 
He was kind to the awestruck, silent boy who sat on a 
watching him slowly clear up a little patch of 
the edge of his new farm. He would stop and 
once in a while, and then swing his ax easily. Occa- 
out a fence post from some small tree and 


br isn | lle, 
hazel at 

mally he cut 
rged it out; and sometimes he split out some cordwood. 
He was bearded, 


knew no wire fence in those days. 





Sometimes 


rh young, muscular, gaunt and strong. 
he whistled or hummed a tune. He wasn’t in a hurry. 
He wasn’t anxious or scared at all. 


Preparing for the Future 
se world—rich and bountiful and easy—was before 
He had one old gray horse, tied near by; and 
took me up behind, both of us riding bare- 
How blue the 


How wonderful the sea of grass 


him now. 
call how he 
home late that day. 








Mt ttle copse! And there he was, Johnny-come- 
| enter of the picture, just starting out in life. 

i picture of 186 | years have passed since 
then. The world of that day is no more forever. Colonel 
Brown's sword lor g since 1s rust; and his soul is with the 

unt we trust H son’s son is in the war to-day. We 
n d intelligently that old picture—all 
tr f we are to understand a certain other 
| r day and this different world in which 
live ind marches the grandson of Colonel Brown, 


Sheep on Logged-Off Land 


It is Washington again, and the men from the transports, 
fresh from the bloody fields of France, are marching down 
our national avenue in our own capital; our first soldiers 
to return from over the Atlantic in any war. It is not fife 
and drum to which they swing. Their crashing brasses 
tell us the old music is gone. But this is such lofty music 
as the world has never—but once Three 
hundred pieces, rocking the White House trees with the 
sweep of sound, are playing the same air the fife-and-drum 
men did on the village square more than fifty years ago: 

When Johnny comes marching home again — Hurrah! 
Hurrah! God! How the will come out from 
behind the curtains—some in black! And how the country 
once more will smile when Johnny comes marching home! 
It will be months yet, and we may be in the Sixth Libert 


known before. 


women 








Loan—the Tenth, if need be. But he'll come home again. 

Look at Johnny on the avenu How young, but how 
grave and serious! How deep his eyes | grown! And 
what shadow is this on his face? That strange expression 
which no man has who stayed at home because he was too 


old or too fat or too thin or had too many babies or had a 


leaky valve—maybe a leaky valve in his sand pump—or 


because he thought he could ‘‘ do more good where he was"’; 


maybe talking; maybe writing; maybe grafting. 


What chance against Johnny have we who did not go? 
He does not see us—or much need to—as he marches, four 
and a half million strong, Six million strong, fresh back 


from doing again for a world what once his grandfather did 


fora country. It was all for the cause of Freedom, the 


Franklin K 
happy trait is that of using fore 
His plan of classifying, prep: 


tary Lane, whose 
sight and not hindsight. 
and reclaiming all our remnants of the public domain for 
the use of our returning armies is real and creative state 
manship. 

Observe that Secretary Lane wisely 
to do this is right There will be industrial confusion 
the close The time to ; 


active, restles 


ays that the time 





enough at of this war 


wave of hardy, eager, 


men is before the 
j 


afterward. 


that excited young 


ncoming wave has swamped us, and 


Soldiers Restless in Peace 


N° all the returning soldiers will want to farn The 
natural laws of life and 


a thousand minor personal factor 
] 


society, the appeal of France 


itsell as a home 


come into all that Some soldiers will go back to the mins 

ind 1 " hoy me to the are ! to the 

cite metot trade me to that but there ! on 

calling wt nis g to attract ou me oming mer ) 
mu lar! y ne want land 

\t ( he ¢ | War it is found t the re 

r his active outdoor life, was restk of 


ormal percentage me 





up land. over in France, young men are begit 

ning to figure or il they are going to do wher the ore 
h riTie ] have belore me a number ol eter idadre el J 
the De; irtm t of the Interior by soldier vho have en 
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mmr 
rr ty w beginning to wake Mysterious carts 
| and wagons rumbled along the neighboring ave- 
nue Bri - illel street came the buzz and 

clang of a lonely ea morning electric car. Running 
footsteps would have tartled one if they had not been 
followed by the el ng of peaceful milk bottles in back 
yard Clanking tT into the distance one heard the tread 
of solitary pedestria bent on errands that stirred the 
curposity Ilere and there the lurid flame of torches 
t up companies of gnomelike men digging in the road- 
Wil 

Going toward Greeley lip I skirted the park, though 
it made the wall mnger Under the dark trees men were 
ing on benches and on the gra but for reasons I couldn't 
et ana elre ed hrust i elf among them. A few 
hours earlier | would have done this without thinking, as 

thout fear; | omething had happened to me that now 
made at © impossibl 

My immediats eed Was to get bach to poor old Lovey 
and lie down by | hat again was beyond my power 
to analyze 

I suppose Va omething like a homing instinct, 
and Lovey was all there was to welcome me 

‘Is that vou onny?” hea edt Slee] ly as I stooped to 
creep into the cubby-hole which a chance arrangement of 
planks made in a pile of lumber 

“Yes, Lovey.’ 

“Glad ye've come 

When | had stretched myself out I felt him snuggle a 
little nearer me 

“You don't mind, sonny, do you? 

“No, Lovey It’s all right. Go to sleep again.” 

For myself I « 1 do nothing but lie and watch the 


yming of the daw 1 could see it beating itself into the 


darkness long before there was anything to which one could 
give the name of light. It was like a succession of great 
cosmic throbs, after each of which the veil was a little more 
translucent 

In my nostrils was the sweet penetrating smell of lum- 
ber, subtly laden with the memories of the days when I was 
a boy. The Canadian differs from the American largely, I 
think, in the closeness of his forest-and-farm associations. 
Not that the American hasn't the farm and the forest, too, 
but he has moved farther away from them. The mill, the 
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factory and the office have supplanted them—in imagina- 
tion when not in fact, and in fact when not in imagination. 
If the woods call him he has to go to them—for a week, or 
two, or three at a time; but he comes back inevitably to a 
life in which the woods play little part. The Canadian 
never leaves that life. The primeval still enters into his 
cities and his thoughts. Some day it may be different; 
but as yet he is the son of rivers, lakes and forests. There 
is always in him astrain of the voyageur. The true Canadian 
never ceases to smell balsam or to hear the lapping of 
water on wild shores 

It was balsam that I smelled now. The lapping of water 
soothed me as the river, too, began to wake. It woke with 
a faint noise of paddle wheels, followed by a bellow like 
the call of some sea monster to its mate. Right below me 
and close to the slip I heard the measured dip of oars. 
Hoarse calls of men, from deck to deck or from deck to 
dock, had a weird, watchful sound, as though the darkness 
were peopled with Flying Dutchmen. Lights glided up 
and down the river— which itself remained unseen— mostly 
gold lights, but now and then a colored one. Chains of 
lights fringed the New Jersey shore, where far-away, sleep- 
less factories threw up dim red flares. A rising southeast 
wind not only hid the stars under banks of clouds, but went 
whistling eerily round the corners of the lumber piles. The 
scent of pine, and all the pungent, nameless odors of the 
riverside, began to be infused with the smell—if it is a 
smell—of coming rain. 

I can best describe myself as in a kind of trance in which 
past and present were merged into one, and in which there 
seemed to be no period when two wonderful, burning eyes 
had not been watching me in pity and amazement. As long 
as I lived I knew they would watch me still. In their light 
I got my life’s significance. In their light I saw myself as 
a boy again, with a boy’s vision of the future. The smell of 
lumber carried me back to our old summer home on the 
banks of the Ottawa, where I had had my dreams of what 
I should do when I was big. All boys being patriotic they 
were dreams not merely of myself but of my country. It 
worried me that it was not sufficiently on the great world 
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map, that apart from its lakes and prairies and cata- 

racts it had no wonders to show mankind. As we were a 

traveling family I was accustomed to wonders in other 

countries, and easily annoye d when one set of cousins 
in New York and another in England took it for granted 
that we lived in an Ultima Thule of snow. I meant to 
show them the contrary. 

From the beginning my ardors and indignations trans- 
lated themselves into stone. I had seen St. Peter's in one 
country, St. Paul’s in another, and Chartres and chateaux 
inathird. I had seen New York transforming itself under 
my very eyes—the change began when I was in my teens 
into a town of prodigious towers which in themselves were 
symbolical. Then I would go home to a red-gray city, 
marvelously placed between river and mountain, where 
any departure from its original French austerity was likely 
to be in the direction of the exuberant, the unchastened, 
the fantastic. All new buildings in Canada, as in most of 
the States, lacked “‘schocl.” 

“School” was, more or less in secret, the preoccupation 
of my youth—‘“‘schooi”’ with some such variation from 
traditional classic lines as would create or simulate the 
indigenous. I had not yet learnt what New York was to 
teach me later—that necessity was the mother of art, and 
that pure new styles were formed not by anyone’s ingenu- 
ity or by the caprice of changing taste but because human 
needs demanded them. Rejecting the art nouveau, which 
later made its permanent home in Germany, I combined all 
the lines in which great buildings had ever been designed, 
from the Doric to the Georgian, in the hope of evolving a 
type which the world would recognize as distinctively 
Canadian, and to which I should give my name. In 
imagination I built castles, cathedrals and theaters, homes, 
hotels and offices. They were in the style to be known as 
Melburyesque, and would draw students from all parts of 
the architectural earth to Montreal. 

It was not an unworthy dream, and even if I could never 
have worked it out I might have made of it something of 
which not wholly to be ashamed. But as early as before 
I went to the Beaux Arts the curse of Canada—the curse, 
more or less, of all northern peoples—began to be laid upon 
me. In Paris I had some respite from it, but almost as 
soon as I had hung out my shingle at home I was suffering 
again from its cravings. I will not say that I put up no 
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fight, but I put up no fight commensurate with the evil I 
had to face. The result was what I have told you, and for 
which I now had to suffer in my soul the mest scorching 
form of recompense 

I found it difficult to decide was as to whether 
Regina Barry again—or 
to go back and show myself to her 


e state from which I had fallen more than three years 


wanted to see 





befor In the end it was that pe ssibility alone which en- 


abled me to endure the real coming of the dawn. 








For it came— this new day which out of ness ht 
be bringin me a new ile 

AsI] vith n face turned toward the west I got none 
of its first re Even « a cloudy morning, with a spat 
tering of rain, | knew there must be splendors in the east, 
if no more yr lusterless splendors. Light to a 
gray world is mag s hope to a gray he: and as I 
watched the im} 7 he “ Jerse) heights grow wan, 
while the r é inbared it som to the day, that thing 





ame to me which makes disgrace and shame and humilia 











tion and every other ingredient of remorse a remedy rather 
han a poison 

In ell as hardly aware of the fact till Lovey and | 
had crept out of our cubby-hole, because all round us men 
ere goil to eepers in the open generally rise 
vith daylig bu kept longer than usual to our 
refuge because we didn’t want to fare forth into the rain. 
As sooner or later it would come to a choice between ¢ 

ut and being Kicked it we decided to move of our 
accord 

I must leave to your imagination the curiou nsation 
of the dow? 1 out in having nothing to do but to get uy 
shake themseives and walk away On waking after each 
of these homeless nights it had seemed to me that the 
necessity for undre ng to go to bed and dre ng when one 
got up in the n ng was the primary distinction betwee 
peng aman and be yu 
adress Just t » dress ay: horse 
wr the cow tray do ay 
eisure just Love h, not 
t 48) to t ta la t * i I 
breakfastir vere a a 
the props that 1 one 
of the } to ca 
\ ght h me as I é and | vod gazing at the 
fario activitie { ‘ ene There were 1 sig! 
bu ith a ! f occupation They were e al 
tne ere pee | cam ind went and | ed and 
hauled 1 ha i mbed 1 dug l ever 





Close Up to Each Other They Pressed, Like Lovebirds on the Perch of a Cage or 


man’s eyes seemed bent on his task as if it were the only 
one in the world. 

“It means two or three dollars a day to ’em if they 
ain’t,”’ Lovey grunted, when I had pointed this fact out to 
him. ‘“‘Don’t suppose they'd work if they didn’t ‘ave to, 
do ye?” 


I dare Say they wouldn't But my point is that they 


ao WOrKk 


It’s Emerson who says that every man is as lazy 


+o 


as he dares to be, isn’t it 
“Oh, anybody could say that 
‘And in spite of the fact that they'd rather be lazy 
they’re all doing something 


in every direction to which your eyes can turn— droves of 


Look at them. Look at them 

them, swarms of them, armies of them— everyone bent 

on something into which he is putting a piece of himself! 
Well, they’ve got 'omes or boardin’ ’ouses It’s ea 


in give an addre But 


el ough to gita job when y 
when ye carn’t 7 

We were to test that within a minute or two 
twenty brownies were digging in a ditch. Of all the forms 


Fifteen or 


in sight it seemed that which demanded the least 





in the way of special training 

Approaching a fiercely mustachioed man of clearly de 
fined nationality I said: “Say, boss, could you give my 
buddy and me a job?” 

Rolling toward me a pair of eyes that would have done 
credit to a bandit in an opera he emitted sounds which | 
can best transcribe as ‘‘ Where d’live?”’ 

“That's the trouble,” I answered truthfully. “We don't 
live anywhere and we should like to.” 

He looked us over 

Beat it,”” he commanded, nodding toward the central 
quarters of the city 


‘ 
“But, boss,”’ I pleaded, ‘my buddy and I haven't got a 


quarter between u 
He pointed with } 
Getta out 
“We haven't got a nickel,” 


thumb over } left shoulder 


r I insisted; ‘‘we haven't got 
‘Cri oforo, ca’ da cop 

\s Cristoforo sprang from the ditch to look for a pol 
and I shuffled off again into the rain 
\\ ood for a minute at the edge of one of the lor 


rdid avenues where a sordid life was surging up and 
down. Men, women and children of all races and near 
| re hurrying to and fro, each bent on an erra 
It was the fact that life provided an errand for each of the 
at suddenly struck me as the most wonderful thing 





creation. There was no one so young or so old, no one ) 


ignorant or so alien, that he was not going from point to 


point with a special purpose in view 
sands and the tens of thousands 
of the morning pass the spot on which we 
would probably not be one who hadn't dre 


Among the thou 


who would in 





COUrst 


od there 


washed 


and breakfasted as a return for his daily contribution to 


the common good 





Never bef and hardly ever nee did I hay 
sense of life’s infinite and useful comprexity 
no height to which it didn’t go up; there wa 
which it didn’t go dow1 No one was left or 
ibsolute Wa ‘ Ke mn elf, who couldn't be 

Though it was not a cold da he steadine 
drizzle chilled me The dampne f the paver 
thr lvh the \ 1 of mv boot nd l Ippe 
the same with Lovey’ The lack of food made 
man white, and that of drink et him to tremb 
fact tl he hadnt aved for the past day ort 
sodden face a yr ook that was truly appalling 
the pale blue eye re exting is il the spirit 
been quenched the vere turned toward me 
piteous appeal I had sometimes seen those 
ad 

It was for me take the lead, and vet I could 


| ‘ made a il | iggestio 
l re doesn't em to bet } k for it ( 
»and repent for a day or two I ate to do 
deceivin’ like, it is; but they'll let us dry our 
give us a feed if we ‘ave a sense of sir 


1 wondered if he had in mind anythi: g better 
I had myself 


lle took the negative de fir 
We couldn't go to the iviour, because I've 
m em t ce tl ear alread And the ‘On 
t do nothu jor ye onle uu make it uy 
Iw t try either of then I said brief] 
Von t blame su ni notab Kind 
eT t { amar it do« | » be i 
ol Ww rie I car { ‘ | it = 
He went on to « imerate other aver ‘ for 
of the fallen, of 1 f which he had tested the 
d ng the pa few I I rejected then 
the or ne | tl eject ! ] ‘ its 
the unre ! gal ea l ist 1 feel for 
‘ i down to em from highe ip N 
tarva \ 1 have forced him to any of the 
ld | e eve irvation would not 


Newly Captured Animats Too Terrified Even to Inap 


men mn 

of the 
ents got 
e it did 


i blind 


wholly 


ondering 


t over 
Men 


menial 








What’s the matter with the Down and Out?” I sprang 
him suddenls He groaned 

Oh, sonny! It’s just—just what I was afeared of.” 
I turned and looked down into his poor, bleared, suffer 
iid face. “Why?” 

Because DeCAUSE oncet ‘ r that the 1] the | 

never let ye g 

B ppose yu don't nt them et igo?’ 
He backed away from me. If the dead eyes could 

! expre on they did it ther 

O! nny! He sl k as if palsied Ye don’t know 
n, my boy I've summered and wintered ‘em—by 
Kin o7 I’ve had pa f my owr 

And what are they doing now, those pals of your own?” 
God know 1 dor Ye Il do ome of ‘em I see 


and no more 


en ind, goin’ to work a ey iar as reg la 

ink in ‘em than in a goldfish when ye shakes yer finger 
it their bowl.” 

Afraid of exciting suspicion by standing still we began 
drifting with the crowd 

Is there much that you can call spunk in you and me?” 

Avain he lifted thone piteous, drunken eye 

“We're fellas together, ain't we? We're buddies. I ’ear 
e 8a o yerself when you was speakin’ to that Eyetalian.” 

| have to confe that with his inflection something 

irm crept into my cold heart. You have to be as I was to 
\ w wi the me t ‘umbs of trust and affection mean. 
A dog a tray ar homels as myself might have been 
more to me but since | had no dog 

a i Lovey, I answered **We're buddies, all right 
But for that very reason don’t you think we ought to try to 





help each other up? 


He topped, to turn to me with hands crossed on hi 
breast In a spirit of petition 
But, sonny, you don’t mean— you carn’t mean—on 
the won? , 
I mean on anything that'll get us out of this hell of a 
‘ 
} vell, if ut only that, I've I've been in tighter 
places than this before and—and look at me now. There 
val Yedon’'t have to jump at nothink onnat’rel. If ye'd 
! ‘ave listened to me yesterday but it ain't too late 
ven now. What about to-night? Just two old ladies—no 
lolence nothink that'd let you in for nothink dishonor 
able 
N l ve 


a tone of bitter reproach: 
and Out! It’'l the 
it there'll be no out toit 


onagain, Hespoke in 
Down 


Ye'd rather go to the be 
ill right, sont b 
keep at ve ind at ve 


Ve be a prisoner Ihe il 


t ver sul won't be ver owt Now all these other 
on ‘em 
reenhort that never ‘ad 


and they'll fall 
turned to me 


lad ind parsor and ¢g 
no experience A litth 
for | every time Besicde . ne 


repentance 


with another form of appeal—‘‘ye’re a Christian, 
ain't ve’? A little then’ll do 
ve good, I ‘slike something laid by fora rainy day. 
so I know. Ye're young, sonny. Ye 
And when tick ye 
they'll git ye a 


repentance now and 


itll over a 


time like this job, very likely 
ye can backslide by and by when it’s safe. 


Why, it all s 








Y @8 @asy, Lovey, because you 


ay you don’t like it yourself.” 


TL like 
on't let ye backslide 


it better than the Down and Out, where 
Why, I was 


on's one day and there was a chap there 


they Ww no more, 
Inat stil 
name, a plumber— just enj’yin’ of 
and find 

Well, what do ye 


Rollins was his 
himself like 


out he'd been one of their men 


nothink wrong come to 


think onny A fellow named Py ncheon blew in 
awful ‘ard drinker for a young ’and, he used to 
be and he sat down beside Rollins and pled with 
im and plod with ‘im, an.d—well, ye don't see 
Rollir ound Stinson’s no more. I tell ye, sonny, 
ve carn't put nothing over on’em. They knows all 
the tricks and all the trade. Give me kind-‘earted 
uli give me ministers of the gospel; give me the 
ool o” repentance two or three times a month; 
but don't give me fellas that because they've 
knocked off the booze theirselves wants eve ryone 
else to knock it off, too, and don’t let it be a free 
country 


We came to the corner to which I had been di 

It was a corner 
that 
he mbols for medicines within now stood as a sign 


recting our seemingly aimless steps 


where the had once been 


big red and green jars 


for soda water and ice cream, 


Let's go in here 
Lovey hung back 
‘What's the use of that? 


That ain't no saloon.” 
and let us try.” 

Pushing open the screen door I made him pass in be- 
me. We found ourselves in front of a white counter 
fitted up like a kind of bar. As a bar of any sort was 
better than none, Lovey’s face took on a leaden shade 


“Come on 


fore 


of bright ness. 
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In the way of a guardian all we could see at first was 
a white-coated back bent behind the counter When it 
traightened up it was topped by a friendly, boyish face. 
leaped back, pulling me by the arm 

that very young Pyncheon I was a-tellin’ you 
‘"im what got Rollins, the 
sonny! ’E 


of,”” he whispered tragically; 


, out of Stinson’s. Let’s ’ook it, won't 


do 1 no yood - 

But the boyish face had already begun to beam. 

‘Hel-lo, old Haven't seen you in a pair of blue 
Put it there!” 

The welcome was the more disconcerting because in the 


port! 


moons. 


mirror behind Pyncheon I could see myself in contrast to 
his clean, young,"manly figure. I have said I was shabby 
without being hideously so, but that was before I had slept 
a fourth night on the bare boards of a lumber yard, to be 
drenched with rain in the morning. It was also before I 
had gone a fourth morning without shaving, and with 
nothing more thorough in the way of a wash than I could 
steal in a station lavatory. The want of food, the want of 
drink, to say nothing of the unspeakable anguish within, 
had stamped me moreover with something woebegone and 
spectral which, now that I saw it reflected in the daylight, 
hook me to the soul 

I never was so timid, apologetic or shamefaced in my life 
as when I grasped the friendly hand stretched out to me 
the counter. I had no smile to return to Pyn- 

I had no courte Not till that 
had I realized that I was outside the system of 


acros 
cheon’ ies to exchange. 
minute 
fellowship and manhood, and that even a handshake was a 
condescension, ‘“‘Pyn,” I faltered hoarsely, “I want you 
to take me to the Down and Out. Will you?” 
“Sure I will!” He glanced at Lovey. “And Ill take old 
Lovikins 
“Don’t you be so fresh with your names, young man!” 
Lovey said. “’Tain't the first a4 
“And I hope it won’t be 
the last,” Pyn laughed 
‘That'll depend on how 


able to be.” 


too.” 


time I’ve seen you 


polite ye re 









Folly Having Made of Him a Hard Drinker, Remorse 
Made of Him a Harder One 










November 30,1918 





‘Oh, you can count me in on politeness, old sport, so 





long as you come to the Down and Out 

“T’ll go to the Down and Out when I see fit. I ain’t 
goin’ to be dragged there by the ’air of the ’ead, as I see 
you drag poor Rollins, the plumber, a month or two ago.” 

“Quit your kiddin’, Lovey. How am I going to drag 
you by the ’air of the ’ead when you're as bald as a door 
Say, you fellows,’’ he went on, pulling one of the 










































































knob? 
levers before him, “I’m going to start you off right now 
with a glass of this hot chocolate. The treat’s on me. By 
the time you’ve swallowed it Milligan will be here, and I 
can get off long enough to take you over to Vandiver 
Street.’’ He dashed in a blob of whipped cream. “Here, 
old son, this is for you; and there’s more where it came 
from.” 

“I didn’t come in ’ere for nothink of the kind,’ Lovey 
protested. ‘‘I didn’t know we was comin’ in ’ere at all. 
You take it, 

“Go ahead, Lovikins,” Mr. Pyncheon insisted "E's 
to ’ave a bigger one,” he mimicked. ‘‘ Awful good for the 
’air of the ’ead. *Ll make it sprout like an apple tree—I 
beg your pardon, happle tree—in May.” 

Before Pyncheon had finished, the primitive in poor 
Lovey had overcome both pride and reluctance, and the 
glass of chocolate was pretty well drained. .The sight of 
his sheer animal avidity warned me not to betray myself 
While Pyncheon explained to the newly arrived Milligan 
and made his preparations for conducting us, I carried my 
chocolate to the less important part of the shop, given up 
to the sale of toothbrushes and patent medicines, 


sonny 


to con- 
sume it at ease and with dignity. 

Pyncheon having changed his white jacket for a coat in 
the buttonhole of which I noticed a little silver star, and 
a straw hat with a faint silver line in the 
were ready to depart. 

“T’ll go with ye, sonny,” Lovey explained; ‘‘but I ain’t 
a-goin’ to stay. No Down and Out for mine.” 

“You wouldn't I begged as I re- 
placed the empty glass on the counter 


hatband, we 


leave me, Lovey?” 
“I’m looking to 
you to help me to keep straight.” 
He edged up to me, laying a shaking hand on my arm 
“Oh, if it’s that But,” 
‘we don’t have to stay no longer than we don’t want to 


he added more cheerfully, 


There’s no law by which they can keep us agin our will, 
there ain't.” 

“No, Lovey. If we want to go we'll go 
buddies, aren’t we? And we'll stick by each other.” 

“Say, you fellows! Quick march! I’ve only 
an hour to get there and back.” 

Out in the street Lovey and I hung behind our guide 


but we're 


got half 





He was too brisk and smart and clean for us to keep ste} 
with. Alone we could, as we phrased it, get by. With him 
the contrast called attention to the fact that we were 


broken and homeless men. 
“You go ahead, Pyn i“ I began. 
“Aw, cut that out!” he returned scornfully. ‘‘Wasn’t I 
a worse looker than you, two and a half years ago? Old 
Colonel Straight picked me up from a bench in Madison 
Square—the very bench from which he’d been picked 
up himself—and dragged me down to Vandiver St 
like a nurse’ll drag a boy that kicks like blazes every 
step of the way.” 

As we were now walking three abreast, with Pyn 
in the middle, I asked the question that was most on 
my mind: 

“Was it hard, Pyn- 


reet 


cutting the booze out? 

“Sure it was hard! What do you think? You're 
not on the way toa picnic. For the first two weeks I 
fought like hell. If the other guys hadn't sat on my 
head—well, you and old Lovey wouldn't have had no 
glass of hot chocolate this morning.” 

‘| suppose the first two weeks are the worst.” 

“And the best. If you’re really out to put the job 
through you find yourself toughening to it every day.’ 

“And you mean by being out to put the job 
through?” 

“Wanting to get the durned thing under you so as 
you can stand on it and stamp it down. Booze’ll 
make two kinds of répenters, and I guess you guys 
stand for both. Old Lovey here’’—he pinched my 
companion’s arm—‘“‘he’ll forsake his bad habits just ? 
long enough to get well fed up, a clean shirt on his 
back, and his nerves a bit quieted down. But he'll 
always be looking forward to the day when he'll be 
tempted again, and thinking of the good time he’l 
have when he falls.” 

“If you'll mind yer own business, young Pyn —— 
Lovey began irritably. 

“Then there’s another kind,” this experienced re- 
former went on imperturbably, ‘what'll have a reason 
for cutting the blasted thing out, like he’d cut out a 
cancer or anything else that'll kill him. I’ve always 
known you was that kind, Slim, and I told you so nearly 
a year ago.” 

“T seen ye,”’ Lovey put in. 
only yesterday. Knew you was after no good. 
ye, didn’t I, Slim?” 

(Continued on Page 73) 
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“Was speakin’ about it 
I warned 













x! 
ISS VALENTINE 





! came on deck a 
5 5 little later than 
{ usual: Caldecott had al 
eady taken his constitu- 
tional and was in his deck i 
chair reading his beloved — 
Montaigne in lieu of the : i 
, morning paper. The sea x \ 
" was a silver-misted blue 
« , 
‘ } and the KY Was a glow 
t ing turquoise. The breeze 
; was distinctly warmer aN 
) Caldecott saw her con 
; ng, hastily rose from | a 
. , eat and extended | 
MERGED SOF ROT FUGS. ILLUSTRATED BY 
ff ane morning!” sie WILL GREFE 
‘ **Good morning! 
f He tucked her in with a care that seemed overelaborat« “And would you 
' and then resumed his seat marry an nan for 
| ; She turned her head and looked at him. He ired bac a ruby?” 


inquiringly 


“Il am not going to tell you how beautif 


ul the m 
sne 11d 
} In i place what re l ng to iv to che 
' up? Last day!” 
“Oh, Mr. Caldecott!” she exclaimed and sat up str 
I dreamed of rubies last night.’ 


“You did? 
“Yes. What is ita gn ¢ 


j 
4 Of great ) and good If ine.” 
‘Is it 
It not only is but I can tell you th It never 
4 never fail Being gre ly terested ruble u 
belore I met you, you kr »W - 

He paused 

She said impatiently: ‘‘Never mind that! Tel 
t rubies.” 


about 
mh oint to verify ruby dreams.” 
‘ He pullec 


randum book, o 








orning tl 


t me SO § 1] 
“You haven’ en the 
aight ru ‘ 
Phere no ruby that 
ild make me marry a 
man I didn't love.’ 
wo rubie , then?’ 
No; not two either 
ever ree ” 
it Wa ‘ three thou 
and!’ 
Caldecoit frowned quickly and e to see the rubie 
me looked away. Fully five minutes make me ma a man I did: 
passed before he turned to her again I mean, if 1 didn’t disl 
and speaking very quietly said: ‘‘ Miss —- She tried to draw away het 
Valentine, I have known you ten he held it She shook her 


pocket a little Russia-leather memo 


vened it and turned over page after 
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By EDWIN LEFEVRE 





“Why do you asl 
at?” 
“Why not?” 


“It’s 








page thousand years, but you have known Myrtle Extended Her Arme Graces wouldn't be enough for me no 











until he found the one he wanted me exac tly one week to-d ly. I should fully and a Trifle Siowly, With a him. Is} suld have to love hin 
I have in New York sixty-one affidavits from men and _ like to ask you a question. May I?” Gesture Full of Longing and Despair Good rubie e worth | 
women in various conditions of life, affidavits secured by ““Yes,”’ she said, and smiled. thousands of dollars.” 
me from people who dreamed of rubies and shortly after “I don’t want you to tell me what you think of me, bu ilow many?” she asked, so curiously that 
ward experienced great luck. And though I have looked — tell me whether you have honored me by thinking about he flushed and said angri You needr 
everywhere and asked thousands of people I have never me to the extent of forming an opinion I mean the kind of i ; 
been able to find a person who did not have something nice man I appear to you to be.” to see some rubies that some 
happen after dreaming of rubies. I wonder what is going ““Why, we always form opinions of people we meet vomen would —er— mart 
| to happen to you, and I wonder if I “We classify them carelessly,” he corrected You e said defiant] 
He stopped abruptly might say yes or no.” \ yu give me ir 
**Finish!”’ she smiled “You mean, what kind of man do I think you are g human being tl i} 
, ‘I wondered,” he said very quietly, “if | was going to “No. I mean: Are you conscious of having received a posse n what I am about to sl 
have anything to do with your good luck.” definite impression of me as t} ult of the pleasant hou ‘Is—is it a letter?” 
She ed a trifle uncomfortable and would not meet his we have spent together?”’ “No 
gaze, for she was certain that he was staring at her unblin| ““Why—why— yes!” ‘I pr 
; ingly “Don’t be uneasy. I am not going to ask you what that Say t please I give you 1 1 me 
“Tl an re,” he vent or thal yo have my £ d npression is. I shouldn't dare. I prefer to dream on Bu t hat M ( ! | ‘ 
he I congratulate you in advance.” I should ve ry much like to— Miss Valentine, I— well, let going to mw me! 
Oh, please don’t!” she said quickly me put it this way: When you give your word never to t« He ‘ ‘ i e drew 
You needn't be afraid of hoodooing your luck. It can’t anybody in the world a certain thing do you keep your breath; the © ré ted Mr. ¢ le 
\ fail with rubies. Ju at did you dream?’ promise?” my word that I will never tell a vd 
“Why I I dreamed that—someone was putting aring “Oh!” she said and sat straight. She looked as if ( it 1 are yoing to me,” 


on my finger 














was going to spe tly changed her mi 














Which finger?” he interrupted quickly. Presently she w voice: “‘Isitsomething that I you will not bre 
“Why, my third finger. It had a beautiful ruby that ought to know?” I will not break it!’’ she repeats 
glowed, but II was disappointed. ’ “It is something that I should like you to see rd Ve ( I'll t. You are the tar 
“Was it an engagement ring?” test an answer you gave me a little while ago the i I e ever t { 
“Yes. Th is, I felt that if I accepted the ring I should She thought, quite visibly, but in the end shook her 1 ! yur rd 
1 
) ave to marry the man who was putting it on.” in despair. Then: ‘‘ Must I promise?” I have already told you that I 
‘*Where was the man from?” “You must,” he returned almost solemn! that ap ed 
. I 
From? Why do you ask?” “Oh, I must think. I feel it is somethin portant, but lon me I am me isin 
“The details ve important,” he said grave y I’m in the dark. I'l]—I'll be back direct}; 1 I believe limy i ‘ i i 
From Stamford, ¢ nnecticut.” She rose and went av quickly. She entered her state He ed a qu ‘ 
i 
And why were you disappointed?” room, closed the door and wrote a few lines on a piece of teamer ¢ r, her eves bright ‘ 
He did not take eyes off her face. vaper, Which she put between the leaves of a pocket Bibl mile he p he seemed to gy tol 
‘ ] I 
‘Because you— because o and then put the Bible in her traveling bag, which she am sure he will! | ar re 
She paused, locked. Then she returned to her deck chair Caldecott walked » the ‘ ‘ | 
‘I what?” he asked quietly. ‘Tell me please! I what? Caldecott had not stirred, but when he saw her coming | e young man there to give | he pa ye 
Why, J I felt the 1 iby Was not so beautiful as you he rose to his feet and held out his hands a though she d he had a receipt Phe purse 1 ept e re 
had led me to believe and I wanted to say ‘This isn’t been absent a month. They sat down. She waited for hin bower while Caldecott 1 M 
one of Mr. Caldecott’s ss!’ and I didn’t want to to speak. Line beside her 
wear it.” ““What would you marry a man for?”’ he asked he Please raise ir rug; Id int ar 
“You didn’t want to marry the man?” ‘For love!”” And she looked him straight in the face ee what I am going to 1 
. F 
“No, I didn’t; not for that ruby.” He held out his hand and she took it. he did. He gave her a e Ru eathe 
“Well, you wor 5 ‘‘And not for the finest rubies in the world nes by lour b nree 
She laughed. “I know I won't.” “Nor” Isn’t it heavy!” she i 
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e Precious Than Rubies 





for? 
1 that you 
‘ | te} 
hat he 

» dec 
ind 

‘ | 
t ’ 
ad he 
| 
ed the 





it ave be 


duke ‘ 


the famou propheti 


‘There is an iron casket inside. Open the leather case 
] u'll see it.” 

he did, and found the famous miniature iron coffret of 
of Bouillor 

Chat dates from the eleventh century,” he told her. 
ul! Open it. Here is the key.” 
ttle key out of a locket at one end of his 
pened the coffret and saw three little velvet bags. 


pered Caldecott. ‘‘ Please don't 


me, whi 


bag and saw the first of the De 


He smiled and said triumphantly: “That's not the finest.” 
vith fingers that trembled and took out 
next on Indescribably beautiful, superb, a very 


We know its history for a thou- 
it was written on sheets of gold, 
across the history of India. 


of 
ne has tlashed redly 
vars have been waged for its posses- 
’ Men t the 


| and by wood, by rope and 


we have died guarding 


market value anything 


el us the stand 
1 perfection 
Not only 
sutiful 
but very rare 
he opened the little bag 
It is : 
ned 
Ar aby of 
lood! Nobody know 


i? 
t 


beautiful © ex 
vaporized 
where 
from whom it was obtained. The 
ime of Louis XIII, got it. He 
There is a family legend 
that the 
tole it from a guest who disappeared. It is 
ruby of the De Meryonvilliers family. 


ame ft 
Duke, 
lad he 


hat is not 


ym ¢ 
{th in the t 
ver te \ or when, 


houted from the housetops 


foretold the French Revolution and the War of 1870. 
They ent duke tells me France is certainly going to have 
greatest war very shortly, because the ruby is glowing 
th the fires of invasion and the smoking blood of slain 
sands, I hope not. But that is how I was able to secure 
The duke said it was no time for any Frenchman to 
1 | ewel 
rhe girl was not listening; she was looking. 
Caldecott smiled, 
I told you!” he said, 
She drew in a deep breath and retorted But you didn’t 
ell me how beautiful they were! 
| thought I did.’ 
‘ hook her head and slewly closed the little iron box; 
hen the leathe ase; then she gave it back to Caldecott. 


women could marry a man 





‘ 
No. But I he paused 
Would you, de ar girl?” he a ked eage rly 
No, not unless Ll loved; and I Il don't think Llove . 
Not now, but perhay ' 
Mr. Caldecott, tell me something: Aren't you afraid of 
ing those rubie i 
if ll them it would be my fault. I'm not afraid 
that.” 
but if robbers " 
No. Every Apache in Paris knows that I never carry 
money and always carry an automatic, and I am rather 
good at wrestling and jujutsu. They know me. No pro- 


fessional thief would steal them, for he knows he could not 
sell them They would simply 
be a source of extreme danger to him. The amateur thief 


never uses violence. So there is nobody to be afraid of.” 


they are too well known. 


But sudden death 
I am not lucky enough, Miss Valentine, to be afraid of 
I have no heirs—only the museum to leave 


udden death. 





“The Akbar Ruby. 
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my things to. A man dreads sudden death because of those 
he loves, and I—don’t dread it.”” He looked at her and 
hesitated. Then with an obvious effort he finished: “I 
have your promise not to speak about these rubies?” 

““Mr. Caldecott, I swear to you I shall not breathe a 
word of it.” 

“I don’t want anyone to know I have them. Ignorance 
means safety to me.” 

‘But you'll have to declare them, won't you?” 

‘Nobody will see what I declare.” 

“There must be a terrific duty to pay on 

“That,”’ said Caldecott slowly, “‘is the least of my 
troubles. I am thinking that after to-morrow heaven 
alone knows when I shall see you again.” 

‘You may not want to see me again,”’ she smiled. 

Then seeing the look on his face she dropped her 
eyes and looked decidedly uncomfortable. 


these.”” 






We Know its History for a Thousand Years. 
of it Was Written on Sheets of Goid"’ 


‘I shall want to see you again and again and again,”’ he 
declared positively. 

“I wish you would put away those rubies. You make me 
uncomfortable having them round.” 

“They are not worth worrying over,” he said. 


“Tm 
more concerned with 
“Please put them away,” she entreated. 

“To hear is to obey.”” He smiled and rose. 
his stateroom, and five minutes later he joined her. 
“That's what you meant when you said your business 


He went to 


was to buy and sell light.” 

“Yes. It's not a bad occupation.” 

‘No lawful occupation is bad.” 

‘Please, dear girl, don't generalize, I beg of you. No 
woman can, Certainly there are bad lawful occupations.” 

‘For 

‘The pawnbroker’s. He coins the needs of man. And 
the divers traitors who betray for money those who trust 
them, who capitalize the goodness of the bad or the weak- 
ness of an erring fellow mortal. They deal in coined blood. 
Oh, there are no end of bad lawful occupations oe 

“I don't think you ought tosay women can’t generalize,” 


> 


instance: 


he interjected. 

“I'll never do it again,” he promised meekly. 
ever tell you what your eyes reminded me of?” 

‘No; and I don’t wish to hear.” 

‘You make a mistake. I am a gem expert and I tell 
you si 

“It isn’t that I am not vain or that I dislike compli- 
ments, but, Mr. Caldecott, I don’t like to hear from you 
what I wouldn’t mind hearing from some other man.” 

She drew in a deep breath and looked at him in inex- 


“Did I 


plicable distress, 
“God bless you, dear little girl. 


I can’t tell you how 
glad I am I met you 
“Don't say that. 

sorry 


You don’t know whether you will be 


Some 
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“No matter what you do to me,” he interrupted, “‘no 
matter how unhappy you may make me—I shall never 
cease to be grateful for the happiness you’ve given me this 
trip. No joy lasts forever. If it did nobody would wish to 


’ 


die. Instead of which, most of us do.’ 

“Don’t say that, either.” 

“Oh, I am not going to commit suicide. What I meant 
is that in knowing you I have learned one of the many ways 
in which a man may be very happy. I shan’t say any 
not just now. There! The gong! Now if you're 
can begin to feed.” 

He helped her to 
her feet and 
gether they 
down to the dining 


more 
ready, oysters dear, we 


to- 
went 












, room. 
oF 7 é f He left her after 
f me hy luncheon and did 


not see her again 
until from the port- 
hole of his cabin 
he had sighted the 
pilot boat with a 
very powerful tele- 


Ses S scope. He then 
: “Fs went on deck and 
tis found her reading 
. his Montaigne. 
“Tam glad to see 
you have improved 
your acquaintance with my 
best friend,” he told her 
pleasantly. 

“I think he was so selfish 
that everybody thinks him 
wise,”’ 

“That will do as an epi 
gram, but as a matter of fact 
what you think selfishness 
is merely accurate self 
| nowledge.” 

aaa One of the passengers who 
was hurrying aft stopped 
before her chair and said: 
“Miss Valentine, the pilot is 
1 


coming! 
‘Is he?” And she started up eagerly. Turn- 
ing she saw that Caldecott had made no motion, 
but was leaning back in his chair, looking too 





lazily comfortable to move. 
‘Aren’t y i 
“Do you think he’ll bring you a whiff of terra 


ou comin she asked. 





firma?” 

“‘I always feel when the pilot comes aboard 
exactly as I do when I see our flag at some Amer 
ican consulate abroad—not so much that I am 
at home as that I have a home, a great big chunk 
of land full of brothers and sisters all anxious 
to see my face again. Don’t you?” 

He shook his head and said: “To me my 
country is like the sky—always there for me to 
think of, but also the common possession of millions whom 
I shail never know and never see and therefore never have 
occasion to love or to miss. So you might as well sit 
quietly.” 

““Have you any 

“No. I’m a gentleman.” 

**You mean it’s gambling? 

“No. I mean the re 

“T don’t understand.” 

“We ll, some of us ¢ haps don’t think it is sporty to bet on 
a sure thing.” 

“But you could not know the number of the pilot boat. 


money on the pool 


verse 


Any one of them was liable to pick us up.” 

“No. Number Seventeen will pick us up.” 

“How do you know ie 

“How do you know the stewardess will call you every 
morning to tell you your bath is ready?” 

“Why, L arranged with her for my bath at seven-thirty.”’ 

‘Well, I arranged for my pilot,’’ and he smiled. She 
looked at him as if she would read on his face some assur- 
ance that he was merely teasing her, and couldn’t quite 
do it. It filled her eyes with doubt, tinged with annoyance 
Presently she said determinedly: ‘‘I think youare jesting.”’ 

“Of course I was,” he assured her with a contrition that 
seemed overhasty, as if designed to offset an indiscretion. 

"a don't know w hether to believe you or not.”’ 

“‘That’s the price I pay for being an ass,” he lamented. 

“*T’ll just take a look.” 

She walked away and joined the crowd that was looking 
at the pilot boat. A bell jangled somewhere below, and the 
big liner’s engine ceased to throb. The cessation created a 
silence that thrilled the ship’s company uncannily. 

“Do they know the number yet?” she asked one of the 
passengers. 

“Doctor Wyman says it is Number Seventeen.” 

“That's right; I see it very plainly now,” confirmed a 
tall fat man from Detroit. 












Miss Valentine frowned; then she compressed her lips. every so many days. Well, there are many other ways of 
She was not looking at the pilot boat, from which a row- carrying on what you might call a regular, st« ady, income- 
boat carrying the pilot had put off. She was staring at the producing smuggling trade.” 








number Seven on one of La Meuse’s lifeboats. “You couldn't do it in New Yor! 

Five hundred pairs of eyes followed the journey of the “Why not? You could drop the tins at quarantine. 
little rowboat with absorbing interest. The sailors put the “They would see you.” 
ladder over the side and pre sently the pilot clambered up “The more the better. It would be even safer to dr p 
and was on deck shaking hands with the official reception the tins in the North River.” 
committee consisting of the first officer. A bell rang and *‘And you'd never find them again. The current is too 
the engines got back on the job of shaking the steamer. strong.” 

Miss Valentine’ eye lowed the pilot with idle curios- “You could locate the spot so exactly on the river that 





ity as he walked forward toward the bridge. Before he it would be easier than in the lower bay. You could easily 
reached it she saw Caldecott stop him, say something ina ascertain your distance from the Manhattan shore, and a 
low voice— his lips were moving very rapidly—whereat for location, say you took sights—the top of the Wool 





the pilot shook his head quickly. Then Caldecott said worth Building or of the Metropolitan Tower and what 
something more and presently she saw the owner of the ever other well-known building happened to be in line 
three wonderful rubies, on which the duty must be enor- with your first point. To a man with a practiced eye it 
mous, shake hands with the pilot very cordially and saw would be no job at all to fix the spot within ten feet, and 
him smile and draw very close, and she distinctly saw him all the harbor police in the world couldn’t keep him from 
give something to the pilot, which the pilot hastily put in gathering his crop. But I wasn't thinking of smuggling 
his pocket. As the pilot went on to the bridge she saw You said you didn’t see how pilots could graft. And I said 


Caldecott walk slowly back to his steamer chair. He sat anybody could graft anywhere so long as men persist in 


down and began to read his beloved Montaigne. Presently making money mean ten thousand things that money was 
x . 4 d A 








he found her own chair. never meant to mean.” 
Caldecott was so interested in his reading that he did “You don’t have a very high opinion of your fellow 
not hear her. So she said to him: “Mr, Caldecott, it was beings.” 
Number Seventeen.” “Do you esteem health?” 
I beg your pardon?” he said politely. “Yes!’’ she answered and looked at him wonderingly. 
I said it wa Jumber Seventeen.” “Do you know why?” 
“Oh, you mean the pilot boat?” ““Because without health life is not worth living.” 
‘Ves.” “Oh, no,” he said; ‘“‘you esteem health because there 
“IT never looked tosee,”’ he told her. He avoided her eyes. ure so many diseases. You like people because there are 
“Did ye u know him?” so many crooks. I don’t hate 
“Who?” life because there is tubercu- 
‘The pilot.” losis or cancer. I rather like 
‘*Never iw him before,” he said cheer- / life notwithstanding the ills we 
fully. i all fear.” 
‘You never did?” | “There is some sophistry in 


“No!” he said, and laughed. \ what you say, but I can’t spot 


Why do you laugh, then?’ 


en er ee 









“At the recollection of his face!” ; 
Caldecott laughed again—a forced laugh } 
that went very well with the mechanical j 

' t 
r i ‘Did you happer to see the expre , 
‘“*T didn’t know pilots 
é o talk to anybody but the 
i 1ers,”” 
just thought so.” 
| members 
if the association, and not only 


their ability beyond all ques 
tion, but their character Is 


above suspicion.” 


“*T suppose so; but even if 


they weret I don’t quite see 
how the could graf i the 
wished to.” 


it d. “a nere are oppor- 


everywhere, 





ry business. Take that 
Suppose a criminal or- 


had 





representatives on all the big 
sine French, Engli h, Ger- 


man, Dutch and Italian. And 
suppose it succeeded in enroll- 
ing among its nembers a 
dozen of the pilots. Don’t 
Ju suppose that there would 


or 


opportunities for big graft? 


“Do you mean smuggling?”’ 
‘No, no!t’’ Caldecott answered, im- 
patient. “‘Smuggling is too easy and 
mple to need an organization. One 
man can smuggle all he needs to 
le. Of cou 
regular business of it you can get a 


e, if you make a 





eady income For instar in San 





+ 


1e boats from China used 


Francisco, 
» bring over hermetic ally sealed tins 





m with an air space in each to 
make them float. Each one had astrong 

k line attached to it with a heavy - 
rat the end. The tins were care- 
dro} pe d by the smuggle I one of the crew 
in the bay at a certain place, where the water was 








pULLY 


Known to be a certain depth.” 

“Why?” 

“The silk line that served as an anchor chain to each 
opium tin was three feet shorter than the known depth 
to allow for an uneven sea floor—and a man in a fishing 
boat would go out at night and fish for the cans that were 
just three feet below the surface. This meant a trade as 





regular as the reg 
buy ers could count on so many pounds of the finest grade You That I Have Only the Kindliest of Feelings Toward You’ 
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that he laughed and told her 


he said quite warmly 
“You make me ve 


i know that to-night 





Are you wedded to 


‘We've been such good friend 


so much more than pretty 


ad 


ir arrival of the steamers. The opium “waite I am in This Present Mood of Gratitude I Wish to Assure 
Continued on Page 30 
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If Your Copy is Late 
unprecedented transporta 


| R* AUSE of the 
tion and mail conditions, all periodicals will 


frequently be delivered late. If your copy of 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST does not reach 
you on Thursday please do not write complaining 
of the delay, as it is beyond our power to prevent 
it. If your dealer or boy agent does not place 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST on sale Thurs 
his supply has been delayed in 
will have it later. 

subscription copies will be delivered 
sometimes dealers. Until 
improved these delays and irregu- 
unavoidable 


days itis because 
transit. He 

Sometimes 
first; 
conditions are 


opies sent to 


larities are 








Demobilizing 


N TIME millions of Americans will be 
and return to civil life 


released from 

military service That will be a 
time when war's enormous demands upon industry are 
A good many people are 
disturbed over that Various expedients have 
sugyested ome of them admirable, such as reclaim- 
ing more land for agriculture by irrigation, drainage, and 


diminishing or have ceased 
prospect 


beer 


oon 

What any man who works for a living wants first of all is 
a job. Unemployment is his most ruthless enemy. Given 
any sort of rational government, the difference between 
good times and bad times—between 1895 and 1918 


counts vastly more in the well-being and happiness of the 
mass of the people who work for a living than any differ- 


ence whatsoever in political arrangements; a hard fact, 
little as Socialists like it 
The best thing for returning soldiers is good times 

business and industry in a vigorous, uplooking state. The 
worst thing for them is industry in a slack, downlooking 
state. And business does not conform to mere amiable 
theories. If it is hampered and discouraged by foolish 
legis'stive experiments and burdened with excessive taxes 
it will contract and look down. Plenty of people who 


express solicitude for the returning soldier are quite ready 
to fill his shoes full of having a theory that 
pebble 


Good times will 


pebbles 
assist locomotion 


help take care of the returning soldier. 


A Victory Harvest 


EVERAL things put the world on short rations: 
Withdrawal of labor from the farms; interruption of 
transport by sea and land; overrunning of Belgium, 
Northern France, Rumania, Western Russia and Asia 


Minor; general demoralization incident to war in Russia, 
the Balkans, and elsewhere. 

In none of these respects can normal conditions be re- 
Next to the 


stored for a long time after fighting ends. 





United States, Russia was the great producer of surplus 
foodstuffs. She signed her peace treaties almost a year ago 
and in regard to food is worse off than ever. We may hope 
there will not be another Russian case; but to restore 
normal conditions of food preduction must take much 
time. Just to reconstruct normal reserves of foodstuffs 
would take the surplus from a bumper world crop. 

Peace may leave some industries in a doubtful state of 
mind as to the future; but there is no doubt the world will 
need all the foodstuffs it can possibly produce next year. 

The Department of Agriculture is now planning a drive 
for a Victory Harvest in the United States in 1919. For 
four years we have had the stimulation of very high prices. 
In 1918 the chief grains brought double the price of 1914; 
but the outturn in 1914 was smaller than that of 1918 by 
only ten per cent. Production in 1915 was greater than in 
1918. Which simply shows that, taking weather conditions 
of one year with another, an important increase in the pro- 
duction of foodstuffs must come very slowly. In view of 
the world situation there is little enough danger of over- 
doing it. 

It needs a drive—the kind of effort we make to put over 
a Liberty Loan. The drive must be directed largely to 
real farmers on real farms. The improvised and amateur 
things, such as war gardens on back lots, are useful; but 
to increase real farm production is the big thing. The sit- 
uation—and these prices—warrants the best intensive 
effort every farmer can make. He can abundantly afford 
to study his farm's possibilities carefully, to go out of his 
way for expert advice, to invest in fertilizers, to cultivate 
thoroughly. Next to peace, the world needs few things 
more than a Victory Harvest in 1919. 


A Hungry World 


N SEPTEMBER the Belgian Relief Commission calcu- 

lated that, until after the harvest of 1919, it must feed 
ten million people in Belgium and Northeastern France. 
They will require, in twelve months, forty-two million 
bushels of breadstuffs and over three hundred million 
pounds of meat; the children alone must have seventy- 
three million pounds of condensed milk and cocoa and 
forty million pounds of sugar. 

A month later Washington published a report by the 
French food controller. The wheat crop there averaged 
about three hundred and twenty-five million bushels before 
the war. It was a hundred and eighty million bushels this 
year. The potato crop dropped from twelve million tons to 
seven and a half millions. Besides her own army and civil 
population, there are probably six million foreigners in 
France— mainly, of course, British and American troops. 
To feed these foreign troops, the Interallied War Council 
calls upon America for seventeen and a half million tons 
of foodstuffs in the next twelve months—a fifty per cent 
increase over last year’s great requisition. Nominal ending 
of the war, by the signing of an armistice, will leave these 
troops still in France; their withdrawal will be a slow 
process. 

By all accounts millions of Russians will starve this 
winter unless they are fed from abroad—which mostly 
means America. Other millions in Southeastern Europe 
and Asia Minor are at the edge of famine. 

For a year, at best, there will be a world war to the knife 
between Food and Famine. The reserves that win the 
war—if it is won—must be drawn very largely from 
America. Europe must reap next year’s harvest, say, in 
September, 1919, before there can be any material change 
in the situation. 

Never has there been a plainer need to save food. Sign- 
ing an armistice relieves us of no responsibility in that 
respect, but rather increases our liabilities, for it brings 
hungering populations within reach of us. With the Baltic 
open Petrograd is practically next door. 

The food war goes right on. 


The Mad Under Dog 


ERMANY is beaten, bare of materials, bare of all 

credit, pretty bare even of food, with hundreds of 
thousands of dead, the taste of humiliation and reproba- 
tion in her mouth, dependent all round upon such terms as 
her enemies may grant. Truly, a hard case! For more than 
a hundred years no other big nation has been so decisively 
the under dog. 

Take only the German testimony, excluding all other. 
By that testimony itself there was a time—in July, 1914— 
when the fate of the world lay in the hands of the Ger- 
man Government. It was Austria’s ruthless ultimatum to 
Serbia that started this war, an ultimatum which implicitly 
involved Germany. Accept the statement of the Ger- 
man Government that it did not want war; still, by its 
own testimony, it sat by while its partner flipped the coin 
that would bring war if it fell tails up. 

The German Government knew that beyond question. 
It raised no cautionary finger. Say it did not want war. 
That can mean nothing else than that it expected to bluff 
Russia again, as Germany and Austria had bluffed her a 
few years before over Bosnia and Herzegovina—the Kaiser 
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boasting of it afterward. On its own testimony it took a 
gambler’s chance of war. All the ensuing death and woe 
the world over run back to that. 

The German Government committed a crime for which 
reparation in any scheme of existence within human 
experience is out of the question. In Attila’s time they 
attempted a crude sort of reparation by slaughtering the 
population of a conquered territory. 

But reparation is utterly out of the question. Germany’s 
hard plight must be viewed intelligently. Before sym- 
pathizing with an under dog, it is right to know whether 
it is a mad dog. 


Progress 


| pace Heidelberg, in 1907, a human jawbone was 
discovered. From geological and other evidence 
scientists surmise that it belonged to the earliest traceable 
inhabitant of Europe. The gentleman is supposed to have 
passed away in the first interglacial stage, say, something 
over four hundred thousand years ago. The Etruscan 
rhinoceros was one of his companions. His implements 
consisted of chance sticks, branches broken from trees, 
and chips or flakes of flint stone, which he picked up and 
used in the natural state. 

Fifty years before, near Diisseldorf, ancient human 
remains were found. Scientists relate them to the Neander- 
thal race—named from the little valley there. Since then 
various other remnants of this race have been unearthed. 
It evidently flourished considerably in Europe during 
lower paleolithic times, say, only fifty thousand years ago. 

In the four hundred thousand years or so that had 
elapsed since the Heidelberg person expired man had 
made a great advance—to wit, he had found out that by 
striking one piece of flint with another he could give the first 
piece a rude shape that made it more serviceable to him. 

In thirty thousand years or so he had learned to make 
symmetrical, quite nicely finished, spearheads, cutting 
implements, and so on, out of flint. Soon, comparatively 
speaking—that is, in five thousand years or thereabouts 
he could make fine fishhooks, needles and arrowheads out 
of reindeer bone. Also, he was beginning to adorn the walls 
of his caves with incised drawings and polychrome paint- 
ings of the animals about him, such as the woolly mam- 
moth, reindeer, cave bear and wild horse. 

And then, eight or ten thousand years ago, he made his 
grand discovery: By mixing copper and tin, found in the 
pure state, he produced the hard yet workable metal, 
bronze, from which he made his weapons and implements. 
From that on to wireless telegraphy and the airplane was 
comparatively only a step. 

In short, the pace of progress in the mechanical arts 
tends constantly to grow faster. Nothing the imagination 
ean picture in that sphere is difficult for man now as 
compared with the enormous difficulty of shaping the first 
rude implement of flint stone. 


When Education Fails 


E ARE delighted to learn, through letters reaching us 

from Colorado to Maine, that the number of public 
schools which take cognizance of the world war is decidedly 
greater than a first view indicated; and in many places 
an earnest effort is being made to use the war broadly as a 
point of departure for the instruction of children. There 
are those who—using this very war as an example 
revolution in the scheme of instructing children in public 
schools already well under way. More power to it! 

You can verify this by your own observation: The man 
who is bored with his job is a man who is not succeeding at 
his job. He may be getting by in a fashion—not an out- 
right failure. But he is not really succeeding. We have 
never known a man to succeed at anything that did not 
really interest him. The book that bores you is the first 
book you forget. Emerson observed that when Nature 
wishes to accomplish anything she overloads the tendency. 
A certain salt of interest, zest, eagerness, is necessary to 
get human faculties efficiently into play. 

Schoels that do not interest pupils are not successful 
schools. They are getting pupils’ faculties into play at 
fifty or sixty, or some other figure much below a hundred. 
Pupils are bursting with interest—interest that runs 
naturally to the living world round them. Schools must 
find the points of contact. To say that pupils are indiffer- 
ent to their studies is to say the studies are wrong. 

Of course many individual] teachers, in many cases, have 
realized that they were working with a wrong tool, in the 
selection of which they had practically nothing to say. 
And many teachers testify that the effort is not really 
successful by confessing that teaching bores them. Also, 
it is mostly from teachers themselves that the later 
improvements in public instruction have come. 

It is not with the teachers that sensible critics have a 
quarrel. But in so many cases instruction does stick to the 
wrong study, and blames the pupils for the resulting 
failure, that one becomes irritated and sometimes, no 
doubt, makes a more sweeping implication than the facts 
warrant, 
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YOUNG fellow came galloping through the 
coach the moment the five-eighteen local 
express for Brookwood pulled out of the 
station. Starting at the rear, he lurched through 
the aisle, shoving circulars 
right and left into theseats, 
the laps, the hands of the 
home-bound t 


commuters, 


( 
who were just settling to | 
the perusal of their evening ; 
papers. = 
z . te 
At the head of the aisle, ya ty 


perspiring and _ tousle- 


headed, he whirled round i 


tled 


to face the rather star 





recipients of his cir 
Then he burst into 
harangue. His address 
was more enthusiastic 





than eloquent, deliv- a 
ered with a slight for- 
eign accent and moist 
splutterings, as if his 


mouth were full of 


things too hot to swal- 
low. He was selling , » 
Liberty Bonds. He 

felt that everybody i { 
should buy them. He , a 
was doing his part by 7 =v 


selling them this way. 
He stated at length 
that he had bought 
himself as many as he 
could pay for. 


So had everyone in 





the coach, it appeared, 
for no one responded wit} 
ticn when the lad came trot 


subscrip- 





Ing down 
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By Richard Bentinck 


MAY WILSON 


the aisle to gather up his circulars. tasch 
: a mis A) Sa 
Eut on the way to the c ahead Oh, I'll Make Henry Come in Here, No Matter What ” 


one passenger cut short his scribbling 
on the margin of his new paper to stop 
the salesman. Had followed soft speech, busine of filling 


out a blank, and renewed exhortations by the lad that the 





P passenger should do like this one. I'v 0 hur dred 
rs! He waved the blank; 7 


others, stolidly immersed in their headlines 





then moved 





youth pass on to the next car. The lone buyer had 
shrunk into his corner as if sensitive about having been the 
Then the Brookwood bunch, seated close behind 
had begun to stir. 
“Who's Croesu queried Henry Jones, craning his 
‘That little Dago builder who put up Tod Sackett 
garage,’’ whispered Tom McRae across the aisle. 
“How did he do it?” sighed Bob Claflin, who sat beside 
He nry Jones 
‘Ask Tod,” gibed Frank Luger. ‘“*See what you could 


had 


you had not put up that eyesore! 





have done, Sackett, if 
“I’m saving garage hire,” sighed Tod. 
‘Yes, you are ! Your builder is the fellow that’s plant- 
ng the dough you thought you were saving!” chuckled 


McRae derisive 





“Just the same, he’s planted it with Uncle Sam.’ 
Claflin lowered his voice. ‘I happen to kne he took a 
nice ce during the home drive last week t wo! And now 


again! You can’t beat that, I gue 


A storm of protests greeted his words 


“Who wants to buy from a stranger on the train?” 
growled Luger. ‘‘Give where you live,” spluttered Sackett 
‘I call it bad business to hound a fellow, even on the 


train,”” McRae grumbled. 

Only Henry Jones kept silent. He would have liked to 
buy, but he had not seen his way clear to spare the money. 
And, somehow, that bothered him. Why the devil couldn't 
he spare it? Bobby Claflin laughed. 

‘You fellows make me tired! You're kidding your- 
selve You didn’t buy from that gink for the same reason 
I didn’t. I've got and scratch hard—to swing 
what little I took last week. I couldn’t carry nother dol- 
lar’s worth. But this Dago can. There’s something wrong 
with us, fellows.” 


to scratch 





‘“‘Something wrong, hey! With us, isit?’’ Henry Jones 
was nettled 

That something was wrong had been the burden of his 
own silent cogitations. But when that wrong was laid at 
his own door he became at once convinced of his own 
blamelessness 


““Let me tell you, Bob Claflin”—he had to put it 
strongly, he felt—‘‘if we lived in scrap-lumber shanties, 








He Subscribes to Downtown, He is So Generous!’ 


put up on some seedy lot, and fed on spaghetti and ¢g 

we might have cash tospare too. But who keeps the to 
of Brookwood alive? We fellow 
best residential property. Who keep the village st 
going? We fellow 
our own self-respect to maint 
living. Might as well knuckle down to the Hun at the tf 

setback as lower that standard the minute it becomes hard 


who pay taxes on tue 


;, who feel we owe it to our families and 


a decent andard ol 


to keep up. It’s just another way of striking your flag a 
the first experience of frightfulne 


fellow’s two hundred helps to 





Waving " was ( laflin’s pensive commer 
a damsight bigger thing than any of our own individual 
little rags!” 
“What that fellow | 

our incomes and on all the spendings our blessedly decent 
American ways let us in for. If they are not good wa 
then why are we fighting for them at all? I ask you.’ 
Henry Jones turned squarely upon hi 


“That’s all right,” Bobby interposed meekly; “but 


ants in bonds we pay in taxes or 


seatmate., 


fighting costs money. 
**So does war work cost money, and entertaining soldiers, 
and the Red Cro 
I'd have a lot more bonds if it weren't 
and’’—Henry broke off sharp); 
tack —“‘and for the crazy way prices are boosted. What’ 
back of that, anyhow? And why?” he added, darkly 
accusing. 
“You can search me!” was Claflin’s , 
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“That's where the wrong lies—wherever it is—-and not 
with us,”” Henry Jones triumphantly whitewashed himself 
and his fellows. 

The brakes were grinding for the Brookwood stop. The 
bunch piled out to the chorus of “ You're right, Jones!” 
“You win!’’—“ You've said something, Henry!’" And 
they scattered on their homeward ways. 

Despite their exclamations, it would be hardly 
conclude that they subscribed to Jones’ views. Their 
shouts had been the thoughtless applause good-natured 
spectators will give the winner of any fair fight, whether 
of fists or of words. 

Searcely one of them but puffed his very good after- 
dinner cigar a bit guiltily that night, and wondered how 
his wife might take to making spaghetti-and-garlic experi- 
ments on their digestions with a view to buying more 
Liberty Bonds. But they let it go at that. 

Nor could it be said that Henry Jones himself subscribed 
to the impromptu expression of his very unsettled views on 
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illumined by a sudden inspiration, he added: ‘‘ And that’s 


the matter; not yet. , He felt uneasy in his mind, 

as if he were about to step into a dangerous course 

Why this should be and where it would end were 
mysteries beyond his vision 

It is only one step from carping on the 

way a thing is done to criticizing the thing 

itself 


of criticizing America’s fighting the great 






Now Henry Jones would not dream 


var; but he was on the verge of carping 

on the wartime run- 

ning of his country 

: Something was 
wrong somewhere! 

Of this Henry 

Jones was sure. He 

wanted to do his 

part-—no doubt 


‘\ about that; his great 
\ big part; his best! 
7 For he was in the 


fight with his whole 
heart, and his heart 
was the biggest part 
Goran. of him. But what 
. he accomplished 
looked mighty puny 
to ! im 

Though he fol- 
lowed care fully every 
prescription and 
exhortation to save, 
his effort ome- 
how did not count 
up much. He could 
not make that part of hi 

big. It made him sore 
Henry Jones turned into 
hi grounds The large corner 
plot, well planted, set off most 
picturesquely the 
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ba house he and Eur 
built on it during their honey 
moon. Four years of enthu 
cuit ition had made their garden a beauty pot 
Neigh ad 1 ‘I Joneses were vastly proud of 
Her | 1 to approve the effect of some ck ly 
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! ti entaht N L I i re thu 
} v i nee at the portal i he re ta I 
var n ire ot the the i ‘ f t t 
second maid on the altar of patriotic thrift 
Just another minute, Hal,’’ confided M Jone fte 
the delayed greetings had mater ed 
fussed up and I've got to help | ly her 
Henry groaned. Eunice wa ng ver wh fu a 
up herself. “It’s a blamed outrage! He fe should 
be d, felt Henry 
had to run av { the Red ¢ meet 
ng lice explained wher that other! tk id passed 
**Cook’s awfully cranky since | has gone Kehler 
the immolated handmaide he ! ich help 
I’ve hardly any time left for 1 i And as to 
saving 2 
“Did she strike for another raise oe the nerve! 
Henry had a way of jumping at isior 
“Hush!” Eunice cast an ar uu hnenward giance, 
for Henry’s voice was loud and coo ere sensitive the 
days. ‘*‘Didn’t I just raise her | use th Ellen gone 


she’d have more wor] 











‘Well, you see, there a laundress every week now, and 
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charwomal ) ides and, 


Henr determined veto. Shou d people be made to belli 


yet 
ny elf 
! not stand for you was 
} ipport his wife 
th their station? Housekeeping diplomacy 
fienr ken, he manfully ol 
I ‘ i fire her!” 


Ku e refrained from pointing 


h masculine ultimatum 
Let ive a wokK at the 
erted hir The man wa 
‘ 
Anothe a et Nid 
enthusiast H yurt had been excellent, but 
rite ’ ul ra aged it Arn 


len mad With noble ent 


led t let the lusmious turnit 


But he did not touch it,””’ Henry grumbled, : 


ful in his heart, though, when 


1 did not let him.” Eur 


ibor ind the topsoil and ‘ 
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Of course you need not g 


There's the Country Club,” 


And Mr Harwood told m 
yrew all the vegetables they needed ; 
canned ever »> many things be 

It will save money in the ¢ 


he had been thinking of the incidental 


is at the Country Club 


tenn 


‘And literally everybody is going to have a war garden 
this year.” Mrs. Jones put forth the argument invincible, 
We should really be conspicuou 


“Of course this is the only 


eyes came back to rest on the court after a hasty s 


hisgrounds. Trees and shrul 


dotting the lawns in dignified 
aloofne or sightly gregariou 
m left no unbroketr pace 


large enough for horticultural 
purpo “Well, Ull phone 
the plowman to get busy early 
to-morrow morning 
“It won't be neces 
sary, dear.” Hi wife 
snuggled close not 
wholly because the eve 
ning air was chilly. “I 
thought perhaps you'd 
decide this way, after 
all,’’ she confided; 
“vou are so splendi ily 
pati tie!” 
And as they entered 
their house she tried to 
ease the pangs of sacri- 
fice by dwelling on the 
gastronomic joys one 
may gather from his 
own lush garden plot 
“Just think! We'll 
have tomatoes and let 


tuce and Lima beans 


' 
And you know corn is 
never more delicious 


than when you put it 


right from the vine into 
the pot. No money can 
buy it that way.” 


“The bush, dear; the 
bush!" Henry corrected 
his wife’s nature faking. “Who 
ever heard of corn growing on 
a vine?” 


Cook's fussing had been 
vindicated by a very « xcellent 
dinner. Its wheatlessness was 


there & no aving 


their meals for them. I’m thinking seriously of pitch- 


ffered hi 


picacit “The plowing and all the other 


ct of tennis at home. 


ugge ted he Ipfully. 
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mitigated by a delectable substitute, which necessitated 
potato flour and countless eggs. Beef being proscribed, a 
near-by poultry farmer had advantageously contributed 
several hatchings of succulent squabs. Any housewife may 
compute the savelessness of such wheatlessness and meat- 
lessness; but the Joneses glowed with righteous well-being 
before the living-room fire 

The telephone bell jarred, rang suddenly. Eunice 
answered. 

“It’s Mrs. Harwood,” she informed her husband, show- 
ing marvelous voice control in her sudden modulation from 
astern Hello! to dulcet greetings. 

This was interesting. Mrs. Harwood was the recognized 
bell ewe of the Brookwood social flock. 

Feet apart on the hearthrug, his back toasting, Henry 
seesawed from heel to toe, his grin broadening apace with 
the rising enthusiasm of his wife’s cryptically bisected 
dialogue. Suddenly his face fell. He whirled on his heel 
and began to relieve his cruel forebodings with retaliatory 
jabs at the logs. 

“Of course we'll subscribe,”’ he had heard Eunice bubble 
into the transmitter. 

“The devil we will! Will we?” Henry had thought, rem- 
iniscent of his bank balance, the plowman, house and 
garden expenditures, and obscure frugal Latins who could 
ostentatiously patronize Uncle Sam on railroad trains. 

“Oh, I'll make Henry come in here, no matter what he 
subscribes to downtown,” Eunice had continued. “He is 
so generous! And this is such a splendid work, isn’t it?”’ 

His wife’s eulogy was Henry’s sentence. He could not 
go back on Eunice’s expectations of him. 

“Stung!’’ was his post-mortem song when Eunice hung 
up. 

“Why, Henry!” chided Mrs. Jones. 

He smiled bravely at her. 

‘Fire away, dear!” 

“Why, it’s just lovely of Mrs. Harwood!” she fired. 
“We are to organize a big drive for her Allied Comforters’ 
Committee. They want pencils for every man in the 
trenches and out, so they can write home. They need ever 
30 much money and everybody must be called on. Of 
course we that do the asking must set the shining exam- 
ple. It is to start in about a month or so.” 

A payment deferred is a joy to the payer; which explains 
the lure of the dollar-down-and-a-dollar-a-month selling 
scheme Henry was rallying from the blow. The tidings 
that this pencil orgy was at least a month off put a decid- 
edly better face on the matter—and on Henry. His grin 
came back, like sunlight after a shower—a little pale and 
watery. 

“We couldn’t miss setting the example,”’ he assured 
his wife 

“You know, we just couldn’t leave Mrs. Harwood in the 
lurch. She is on the committee of everything I am working 
in,”’ Eunice explained. 

Caution prompted Henry’s next remark. He was 

a little ashamed of it, and he—the lamb to be 
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shorn—strove to temper the chill of it to his ewe: “Er 
about—that is —— Have you any idea how big we'll set 
that example?”’ he ventured casually—oh, very casually! 

“I’ve no idea, really. But don’t you think fifty would 
buy a whole regiment of pencils?’’ Mrs. Jones answered 
“Or do you feel that it’s too much?” 

“Pencils will win the war! Here’s where pencils cease to 
be mere pencils and become mightier than the bayonet. 
And then the example!” 

“Now you must not be sarcastic. It’s horrid of you! 
You know how interested I am in this war work,” reproved 
Eunice; ‘‘I can’t go back on Mrs. Harwood.” 

“Don’t think of it, my dear. Put me down for a hun- 
dred!” 

“No; I think fifty dollars must be our limit. We are 
still paying on those bonds we bought; though that seems 
like burying money which might shine in a splendid cause 
like this. But we owe it to our country, I guess.” 

No answer came from Henry. 

“‘Besides,”’ continued Eunice, “the car should be put in 
commission; and that will take money. I'll need it to 
make my calls.” 

Still no reply from Henry. Eunice detected worry 
frowns. 

“Really, I'll not mind doing without the charwoman 
anyhow. And that will save my share of the fifty very 
easily pretty soon.’”’ Eunice tried to ease his worry. “‘ Now 
you must not object, Henry,” she admonished when he 
showed signs of prancing in rebuttal. ‘I can keep the 
laundress a little longer for the rough cleaning, and I can 
surely help in the house if it saves.” 

“Fifty it shall be, and the car will be ready for you,” 
Henry yielded graciously. ‘A la guerre comme a la guerre,” 
he quoted in his best French, consoling himself with the 
thought that to war belong the pinching and makeshifts of 
war, and figuring that time would show loopholes in the 
close-drawing net of obligations and unforeseen demands 

“You're so dependable, dear!"’ cooed Eunice, and cud- 
dled beside him. “Isn’t it splendid to do our parts to 
gether?” 

Henry appreciated appreciation, especially his wife's 
The rest of the evening passed very pleasantly. They 
fairly seethed with patriotism while they decided on say 
ings here and sacrifices there, relishing the foretaste of the 
prominent part they should be able to take in all the 
decorous war activities of their suburban circle 

Henry almost forgot the incident of the train. That 
little obscure jerry-builder might very easily salt away a 
wad of Liberty Bonds. Henry’s position compelled him to 
meet many demands that fellow would never even con- 
sider. But who would compare their respective positions? 
Certainly not Henry. 

It never occurred to Henry Jones, at that stage, that his 
spendings were largely self-ornamental. Of course they 
were in a good cause, but they went to provide the frills 
rather than the stern substantialities. By thriftily lump 
ing all his good-fellow fritterings he might have handed 
Uncle Sam» nice round sum, to be spent, 
with millions of other nice round sums, 
for the grim all-inclusive need; and 
spent by the one and only power re- 
sponsible and able to fill that need. But 
in that way all sense would be lost of 
having individually achieved 
something he could point to 
and say: “‘I did that!” 

That sense was ever so 
much more gratifying; just 
as the ornamental window in 
your church, with the plate 
underneath proclaiming your 
munificence, is much more 
gratifying than being a mere 
giver to the building fund. 
Le This does not mean that 

Henry Jones was simply vain 
; \ or snobbish. His was the hu 
; man nature of the individual 
who has become so saturated 
with liberty and the untram- 
meled pursuit of his happi- 
ness that he no longer knows 
how to submerge his individu- 
alistic ego in the one great 
common cause. 

He might never have 
doubted his conduct, and con- 
tinued blithely in his 
pleasant American lav- 
ishness of spending what 
he made, only modifying 
the ways of his spending 
according to the prevail- 
ing fashion, which was 
spending on war work. 
He would have saved 
and even sacrificed 
(Continued on Page 24) 
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“At study, at work or at fun 
I go like a Yank at a Hun 
On Campbell's Soup diet, | never stay quiet 
But keep every job on the run.” 

















Sergeant Robert Spengler of Springfield, Mass., and comrades of Company K, 
104th U. S. Infantry, famous as the first American regiment to be decorated for 
bravery by any foreign government. This photograph was taken directly back of 
the lines in France. 


On a fighting basis 
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a > Look at these boys of yours. Yes yours and 
ours —all-America’s boys. Don’t they look like 
healthy, sturdy, high-grade Americans fit to meet all 

comers? Don't they look well fed? They are. They belong to the best- 

fed army in the world. 
“Only the best for our heroes!” is America’s motto. There is nothing 
better for them than 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


And there are mighty few things they like better. Tomato it is even more inviting and nutritious. 
You'd guess that from the picture. It comes to you perfectly cooked, seasoned, her- 
And it is just as good, just as invigorating and help- metically sealed. It is condensed by the scientific 
ful for all active Americans at home. Campbell method so that all the freshness and flavor of 
It combines the natural tonic and appetizing quali- nature are retained. There is no waste about it, no cook- 
ties of the fresh ripe tomato with other choice materials ing cost for you, no labor. 
both nourishing and tempting. And the contents of every 
It is especially valuable to strengthen digestion and can gives you two cans of 
aid the body processes which create energy and main- rich soup—a sustaining, 
tain a vigorous condition. Served as a Cream of body-building food. 


Order it from your grocer by the dozen or more. This is the handy 
and economical way. 


21 kinds 12c a can 


N06 »AaNny 
~ OSEPH CAMPBELL GOMPA 
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| amet up his end of this new, 
fying form of lavishness. 
ve been very happy. 

was sweeping over the 
iting the accustomed stand- 
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yuntr blite 
ird yverwhelming all self-built, little in- 
! jual prides with the great national 
le in doing the splendid job of world 
And Henry felt his own founda- 
ms of conduct totter 

It was only natural that he should, on 
t impulse, brace and try to uphold 
hese latter and distrust the great force 
whicl ook them. Nevertheless, he was 

rilled with this new, this greater pride. 
Hlow to serve that new, grim, greater 
pride is Henr problem. It would re- 


quire pushing the pleasant, old, familiar 


homy pride in his own doings into second 
place. Unthinkable procedure! His coun- 
t doings, proud as he was of them, 
eemed to him ju : a bit less important 
than } vn. Such was his lifelong habit 

f thir ng It had never failed to content 
him utter but now it disturbed him 

What was to become of his business, and 
consequently of Eunice and himself, if he 

ild no longer single-mindedly push it 
because the country’s business needed his 
ushing’ His country had always been 
ich a beautifully vague, abstract idea. 
N it had suddenly become an exacting, 
meddlesome parent; butting into his 
busine too Hlow could he live if his 
busine ent wrong? And all these war- 
time expense i! l high price ! 

He excited himself; but not without 
eusol Before the months of leeway until 
Eunice pencil orgy was past, he had 
pent, many times over, the savings they 


planned to lay by. 
Putting the car in commission had cost 
a pile of cash. The Joneses could have been 


had » enthusiastical 


ery comfortable with one of those service- 

ible but all too promiscuously serving 
automobile the shght purchase price of 
h would have left a comfortable mar- 

yin in their bank account But everybody 


ould cumber the road with that kind. The 
had fallen for the showy delight of 
" roadster, the purchase of 
vhich had left no margin And to restore 
pristine nootiness this spring had 

deeply dented Henry’s purse 

Funice had felt very contrite when 
Hlenr admitted the extent of the dent. 
That evening a boy scout called on them. 
Hle came as a gleaner to gather up stray 
wisps that might have been left ungarnered 
in the well-mown Liberty Bond fields. 
Henry fidgeted A memory of the jerry 
builder pricked him to take at least one 
more bond from the lad But Eunice set- 
tled the matter for him 


lones« 


very noot 





Almost snappishly she told the boy there 
vas nothing more to be gleaned here. 
Henry showed surprise. 

“TI just would not let you buy a bond 


from that youngster,” she explained. “It's 
Mr Campbell's boy You know how 
catt he was to me about the Red Cross 
last Christmas.” 

But that’s no reason why he should 
not get my subscription,” Henry had 
grinned uncomfortably. In his heart he 
was rather relieved, for an added outgo 
was to be viewed with alarm; though 
Eunice need not know that— bless her! 

‘It certainly is,’’ Eunice had retorted. 

She was very glad to have re- 
membered her grievance against 
the Campbell clan just in time. 
Poor Henry was not going to load 
himself down any more than she 
could help. This was one way she 

id been able to help. 

Mrs. Jones, too, had been feel- 
ing the pressure of circumstances. 
She, too, had not as yet adjusted 
herself to the new values She still 
held highest her pride in Henry, 
the good provider; the husband 
who had showered his substance 
on her ever since their marriage. 

She was proud of his ability to 
be lavish rather than greedy for 
the luxuries he gave her. She cher- 
ished the pride he took in lavish- 
ng things on her, though without 
them she would have been quite 
as happy. But she would have 
considered herself unappreciative 
and niggardly if she had tried 
to curb his open-handed manner. 

Nevertheless, the way money was fly- 
ing alarmed her. They had mighty little 
to show for it. She had come to the 
conclusion that bonds, such as this boy 
scout had tried to sell them, would be a 
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safe anchor to windward, and patriotic 
as well 

All the other war work seemed just a 
little too social and pleasant to be really 
helping in a big way. The money it took 
seemed so futilely spent. However, she 
owed it to Henry to maintain their posi- 
tion. People would think he was a stick- 
in-the-mud if she withdrew from these 
spectacular activities. 

She would not dare speak her misgivings 
to Henry; he was so proud of giving her 
everything that could keep and did keep 
her prominently represented in their social 
set. It had not dawned on her yet that 
Henry had misgivings of his own. 

Both were feverishly avoiding discussion 
of the matter that both had nearest at 
heart. They would have dispensed quite 
cheerfully with many of their wonted lav- 
ishnesses, but each continued to indulge 
them for the other’s sake. Henry felt he 
owed them to his wife. He did not intend 
that she should have less comfort and ease 
than she had been used to before marrying 
him; the more so because she professed 
to enjoy them. She professed enjoyment 
because she felt it was due him to show 
appreciation of his thoughtful efforts to 
please and pamper her. 

During their entire married life each had 
been the other’s first thought and foremost 
consideration. Their loyalty to each other, 
which was a matter of course, natural and 
unquestioned, shaped their conduct. 

Now war was changing things. Their 
country’s need was pressing. Loyalty to 
country placed itself before any other 
thought, was foremost to be considered, 
necessitated subordination of that other 
loyalty. 

Both felt the pressure of it without 
understanding how to adjust their relation 
under the stress of this unfamiliar urge, 
which warped their pleasant lines of con- 
duct; which became a subtle enemy, 
disturbing their peace of mind. Neither 
spoke of it for fear of avowing doubts that 
would disappoint and hurt and shame the 
other. 

The unspoken thought rose between 
them like a wall. To batter it down Henry 
became more indulgent, spending where it 
served their habit of spending pleasantly 
and self-ornamentally, rather than where 
it soberly served the country’s need. And 
Eunice became more appreciatingly re- 
ceptive. 

They sort of muffled their doubts that 
way. The fiercer they grew at odds with 
themselves, the more deliberately they 
pretended to be of one mind; which is 



















“You're Net te Say a Thing, Henry. I've Fired the Cook, and I am Doing the Work Hereafter !"’ 
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dangerous, because it prevents adjustment 
of minds that have become biased. 

It did seem a little absurd to let petty 
personal reasons dictate where and where 
not to help win the war. It was like refus- 
ing to pay taxes because they didn’t like 
the face of the tax calineter” Henry un- 
easily suspected that most of their war 
work had been in the nature of a fad, im- 
pressively adopted by their social set to 
disguise the innate habit of show under the 
pleasing cloak of patriotic fervor. 

The fervor was sincere enough, but it 
was expressed according to individual pref- 
erences. It was like spontaneous com- 
bustion of precious gasoline that instead 
should be soberly fed into the Govern- 
ment’s cylinders to drive the great engine 
of war. 

But Henry Jones had silently acquiesced 
when his wife dismissed the boy scout. If 
he had a glimmering of her real motive he 
refrained from inquiring. It was best to 
let sleeping dogs lie. 

In much the same way did Eunice accept 

and abet Henry’s next exploit in pleasant 
patriotism. Early one morning a wire 
came from a Jersey camp. Mrs. Jones’ 
brother Dick had just arrived there from 
the training quarters in his home state, 
which bordered the Pacific. Forthwith the 
Joneses motored out to greet their martial 
relative. 

They went to greet one. They left 
greeted by nearly a whole company, which 
they had adopted in bulk. Pals all, fellow 
volunteers, the Western stalwarts were as 
lonely and forlorn as cats in a strange gar- 
ret. They knew not a soul back East. 

Henry's heartstrings were touched. 
Here was a chance to do something. These 
drooping spirits must bec heered. It seemed 
inconsiderate of Uncle Sam not to let these 
fine crusaders be braced back into the en- 
thusiasm that would make them invincible; 
that needed nothing but a rousing send-off 
to restore it. 

Dick was Eunice’s brother. What more 
natural than to give him that send-off? 
And his pals, too, of course—the whole 
bunch. What more heart-warming than to 
be Lord and Lady Bountiful to these hun- 
gry, fidgety, lonely heroes-to-be? Since 
permissions did not seem to be forthcoming, 
Eunice and he would carry the feast to 
them instead of taking them to the feast. 
If they were not allowed to see New York 
the best of New York should be brought to 
them. 

When they returned home the Joneses 
spent most of the night, with their miracu- 
lously ungrumbling cook, in preparing the 
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feast. The boys’ enthusiasm about their 
chow had been most perfunctory. A tale of 
a clandestine orgy on the train with the 
proceeds of a midnight raid on the company 
kitchen had hinted at unsatisfied appetites. 
3askets and boxes of substantial and not 
too perishable delicacies were packed to be 
taken to the boys the next day. 

Before they departed on their trip the 
telephone rang. An excited Dick gurgled 
his bliss over the wire. Twenty-four hours’ 
leave had been granted. 

Henry and Eunice motored to New York 
in their food-laden roadster. There Henry 
stopped at his bank. Then he hired the 
hugest passenger car available and made it 
follow his speed-law-defying race to reach 
the soldiery of his adoption. 

The boys hastily unloaded Henry’s auxil- 
iary commissariat. They piled in, draped 
over and clung on fuel s two inviting 
vehicles. And their seeing New York be- 
gan. 

There is no need to dwell on the mag- 
nificent details of Henry’s and Eunice’s 
personally conducted tour. A bunch of Hun- 
strafers will laud these two good patriots in 
particular and civilian hospitality in gen- 
eral. And in their hours of trial the mem- 
ory of their sailing eve will warm away all 
chill forebodings and grisly prospects. The 
world is good, and good shall be their fight 
for the world. 

And who shall dare condemn the lavish 
Joneses for playing their—-no doubt pleas- 
ing—part of Lord and Lady Bountiful to 
the exclusion of sterner and less orna 
mental duties? They sacrificed to do this 
Somehow, their spirits shall ever hover over 
this particular little group of the A. E. F. 
and with its blood shed on the distant field 
will be more than a drop of their own 
hearts’ bleeding. 

Henry did sacrifice. The aftermath of 
his spontaneous burst of fervor set in right 
soon; and it pinched. He sold the few Lib- 
erty Bonds he had paid up in full. Then 
came a gigantic Red Cross drive. It was 
again Mrs. Harwood who drove. She could 
not be denied. Henry cut out tennis at the 
Country Club. 

It was a long time before Henry knew 
that Eunice had dispensed with her laun- 
dress as well as with the charwoman. That 
riled him beyond endurance. A long-pent-up 
irritation broke its bonds. 

“What is the matter, anyway, th: at we 
have nothing to show for our saving?” he 
growled when Eunice’s tears had silenced 
his angry reproach that his wife should 
have become a household drudge. 

‘Things are so high!” she had wailed. 
“Everything we save seems to be spent 
elsewhere.” 

She explained that to save wheat flour, 
for instance, she had to buy, with the 
strictly needed quantity of that staff of life, 
equal quantities of other cereals. These 
were also high-priced, and they stood mold- 
ing on her shelves, because neither she nor 
the cook knew how to make them into pal- 
atable foods. The cook simply refused to 
bother with them. 

Henry pondered moodily. What imbe- 
cile procedure on the part of the Govern- 
ment was this? Ever since the farewell to 
the soldiers Henry had nurtured a grudge 
against his Government. It seemed to 
blunder in every detail that concerned the 
life of the man at home. And how could 
the army at the Front be maintained if 
the man at home was harassed and 
pinched, and made to suffer this way? 

Now they were almost compelling 
people to buy War Savings Stamps. 
How the devil could he buy them? Save 
your quarters! That was all very well; 
but all the ways of saving those dollar- 
a-year fantastics promulgated led to 
nothing that he could see. Take buying 
those unusable quantities of cereal with 
your flour: How utterly, scandalously 
wasteful! Why not let people buy war 
stamps with the money thrown away 
on these extra things? 

“It is just graft!’”’ Henry shouted 
to Bobby Claflin on the train one day. 
“Some dollar-a-year desk lizard is pro- 
viding an outlet for all the trash they 
can’t sell at high prices abroad.” 

Bobby Claflin edged away. Henry 
Jones was becoming dangerous in his 
utterances. Nevertheless, he, too, felt 
the unreasonable pressure of conditions. 
So did the other men of the Brookwood 
commuters bunch. The homeward trip 
each day became a forum for the airing 
of opinions that generally were only 
vaguely formulated grievances. 

(Continued en Page 26) 
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Of these Henry Jones had many. Dis- 
appointment is a fertile breeder of griev- 
ances. Henry was disappointed and baffled. 
The things he had stood for, the standards 
by which he had ordered his life, were fast 
becoming mirages, exasperating him with 
their unattainable desirability. Home was 
no longer a pleasant place where dreams 
came true. It was a house of unrest in 
which he woke to unpleasant realities. 

His wife’s drudging was an unpardonable 
shortcoming of his own, he felt. He was 
constantly strapped for cash, and he knew 
how Eunice hated to stand off the butcher 
and the baker. The savings they at- 
tempted did not save. 

At his insistence Eunice had employed a 
steam laundry after the washerwoman had 
been dispensed with. It ruined her linen, and 
linen had become priceless. The laundress 
had been reinstated; but she celebrated 
her triumphant return with a demand for 
an increased wage. Distinctly this saving 
had resulted disastrously. 

Their war garden, installed at consider- 
able cost, at first had tried to choke itself on 
weeds, whic h were not distinguishable from 
sprouting crops to the eyes of such inno- 
cent beholders as Eunice and Henry. An 
Egyptian pest of variegated insects at- 

tacked whatever survived their indiscrim- 
inate weeding. What was poison for one 
species seemed to be nectar for another 
kind of bug. They thrived—not the vege- 
tables. 

Their corn was the Joneses’ pride, how- 
ever. It grew man-size. They had learned 
that it was neither bush nor vine, but stalk. 
They had a forest of stalks, in the shade 
of which their well-meaning tomatoes lan- 
guished pitifully. 

Their consciences struggled between sav- 
ing the tomatoes and slashing down the 
corn, Or saving the latter at the cost of the 
former. The corn won. It was really more 
decorative. Tassels reared proudly. Silk 
oozed from succulent husks. 

Alas, when picking time came, and the 

water was boiling in the cook’s care, and 
Henry and Eunice ceremoniously began 
the harvest rites, all dressed for dinner, it 
proved that silk and tassels could be gay 
deceivers! 

Ears they picked a-plenty from the 
man-size stalks; but not a cob showed the 
swelling rows of kernels one expects to find 
beneath the husk, as surely as keys under 
a piano lid. At best, a single kernel here 
and there would grin at them like the sar- 
donie solitary tooth in an infant’s gums. 
Their last hope vanished. The war garden 
had not saved. 

And so it was everywhere. Their woes 
would have been domestic rather than dra- 
matic had not Henry brooded over the un- 
righteousness of circumstances versus his 
own righteousness. Something was wrong. 
What, where, who was wrong? 

The discussions on the Brookwood ex- 
press were freighted with Henry’s grieved 
conjectures. News of the approaching 
fourth loan had just been published. Sen- 
timents were guardedly expressed, but it 
was obvious that enthusiasm was lacking. 
Many of the Brookwood bunch looked 
anxious. 

‘Did you get your coal in, Jones?” 
Frank Luger. 

I did not,” Henry answered. His mind 
leaped the apparent gap between coal and 
the new loan. “‘And I don’t see how I can 
buy bonds and coal too!” he concluded. 

A few months ago Henry would never 
have admitted being hard up in this way. 
But he had changed. The rankling inside 
him, which had set him to uttering griev- 
ances, was stirring anew. Here was an 
opening to start a tirade. 

‘They want cash for coal 
| do,”” Luger muttered gloomily. 

“See here,” Henry started: “the Gov- 
ernment gives you credit if you buy bonds, 
doesn’t it? Why couldn't you buy coal on 
tick too? I always used to. Seems to me 
coal is more necessary to me than bonds.” 

He settled himself to his oration, lashing 
himself to indignant eloquence. Did not 
the Government control transportation, 
and labor too, pretty nearly? Then why 
could it not sell coal the way it sold bonds? 
Why were prices so high? Take flour now: 
Wheat at a dollar a bushel used to be a 
record price. Look at it now! 

“But we're feeding the Allies with it!” 
inte rpolated Sackett. 

“Rats!” inelegantly exclaimed Henry. 
‘That's no reason to boost the price. Sup- 
pose I produce a billion bushels. At one 
dollar I considered myself well paid, when 


asked 


the dealers 
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I used to sell about all of it for home con- 
sumption. Now I sell one half—let us 
say—abroad and the other half at home. 

“The home folks have to substitute other 
cereals for the half I sell abroad. They 
can’t get more wheat than that allotted 
one-half. Why should they pay a higher 
price, then? Am I not getting all my wheat 
sold anyway? It looks like graft to me!” 

The argument seemed plausible to these 
men, all of whom felt the pinch of prices, of 
taxes, of never-before-experienced scarci- 
ties that seemed the more unwarranted 
because a decidedly inspired press never 
ceased to explain them with meretricious 
volubility. On the subject of taxes Henry 
Jones was even more bitterly outspoken. 

A year before his marriage he had set up 
in business for himself. Though he had 
made a good living the new venture had not 
shown great profits. It would take time to 
make big earnings. It had just begun to 
show them when the new taxes, excess- 
profit tax and all, became effective. 

Henry’s prior earnings had been low. 
And, just when they began to reach a pleas- 
ant normal level, the greater part of them 
had to be paid out in tax, based on the 
abnormally low earnings of the starting 
years. It was an exceptional case, perhaps; 
but Henry saw his hard years of prepara- 
tion go for naught. 

“* And then they expect to sell me bonds!” 
he snarled disgustedly. ‘‘ Hell!” 

The Brookwood bunch expressed no 
loud approval of Henry’s verdict, but 
neither did a man rise to punch Henry’s 
disgruntled face. Back in the car a stout- 
ish mysterious commuter from up the line 
blinked his cunning pig eyes and smirked. 
Henry was doing his work for him and 
seemed to be doing it well. 

Of course the fellows thought Henry was 
rather foolish to shoot off his mouth that 
way in public; but in their hearts they felt 
there was something in what he said Their 
own experiences jibed with his, and the war 
was very far away. They took it in, forti- 
fying their spirits with his arguments 
against the time when they would have to 
“No!” to the next 


say the difficult war- 
loan salesman. 
Saying “No” issucha difficult thing. Any 


salesman is aware of that; and he plays on 
this astounding weakness of humanity, ma 
aversion to uttering a point-blank ‘ ‘No,’ , 
shaping his selling talk and getting aelat 
name on the dotted line. 

And when saying ‘‘No”’ makes you feel 
like an outcast, like a reprehensible pacifist, 
or a damnable sneaking boe he sympathizer, 
as it does when you say “No” to buying a 
Liberty Bond, it becomes doubly hard. 

Unless a miracle happened Henry Jones 
would have to say that ‘‘No.” He knew 
it. And his conscience called him a duty- 
dodging welsher, a pacifism-stained mon- 
grel of surreptitious boche leanings—he, 
Henry Jones, who was proud of being a 
good American and being recognized as 
one by his fellow men! 

But what could he do? Business was 
bad. The new taxation laws took the wind 
out of his sails. His men were quitting him 
to take jobs at fabulous wages in the essen- 
tial industries. No one seemed to consider 
Henry Jones’ industry as essential to keep 
up the Joneses. Was this the land of the 
free—the El Dorado for unimpaired in- 
dividual success? Not much, any more! 
thought Henry. 

Clearly he must either welsh or give up 
the very existerce in which his heart and 
soul were rooted. It might be a superficial 
form of existence, where show meant more 
than comfort; but that was a purely aca- 
demic viewpoint and beyond the grasp of 
Henry. After all, making the show was 
what the Henry Joneses had been accus- 
tomed to call comfort all their lives. Who 
can deny the irrefutable argument of per- 
sonal taste? 

Besides, superficial or not, Eunice’s being 
was rooted in that same sort of existence, 
he believed. He could not inflict greater 
inconvenience and hardship and self-denial 
upon her. He would not; for it meant low- 
ering the standard of which he was proud. 
To say “No” was difficult; but the other 
thing looked worse. 

So Henry steeled himself for the saying of 
that difficult “‘No.”’ Hesteeled himself with 
every conceivable argument that proved 
why he could not buy. You can always 
find a stick with which to hit a cat. It’s 
just as easy to find a reason for failing in a 
duty. 

Henry found many reasons and voiced 
them to the bunch on the train. He was elo- 
quent and the bunch did not dispute him. 
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Henry nearly convinced himself that the 
high lords at Washington were to blame; 
that he was righteous but maltreated; and 
almost that war was all wrong anyway. 
He almost thought as much. Yet all the 
time he had a sneaking hope that a miracle 
might happen. 

So did Eunice hope for a miracle. It took 
no great amount of the intuition of her sex 
to divine that Henry was worried—and not 
about mere money either. He often re- 
peated his train arguments at home—duly 
expurgated. 

She guessed he was struggling between 
a new duty and an old habit—the old habit 
of lavishness; of having her and their home 
and their life “just so.””. Her mind was not 
much clearer on the question of show versus 
comfort. Taking solid comfort in show had 
been her deep-rooted American habit too. 

But she was keen enough to perceive 
that keeping up that kind of comfort made 
them very uncomfortable these days. When 
she timidly suggested household economies, 
like letting the cook go, Henry stormed. 

“Do you think I can’t afford to let you 
keep servants?” he roared. 

That was not the point at all, Eunice 
thought; but she said nothing. A roaring 
Henry made things still more uncomfort- 
able. Their trouble really was not of the 
purse, but of the mind. It was a question 
of appraising new values and adjusting 
their conduct accordingly; of setting up 
new standards and discarding the old. And 
Eunice realized that it would take a mir- 
acle to do this without dangerous friction 
in Henry’s present state. 

It all happened on one fateful, pregnant 
day in August. At breakfast a wire came 
from Eunice’s mother out West. Dick had 
been wounded. Henry missed his usual 
commuter’s special. At the station, await- 
ing a later train, he read in his newspaper 
that under the new draft law he would be 
among those first called. 

A million thoughts flashed through his 
brain: Eunice! His home! Providing for 
her! An end to his business! But under- 
neath it all glowed a warming prideful 
hope. He was to be called. He would re- 
spond. It was his war, by God; and that 
settled it! Eunice’s brother was wounded 
He’d get the fellow who did that, and then 
some. 

And Eunice would stand the gaff of his 
going. She'd brave the hardships. She 
would manage somehow, if it had to be ina 
furnished room. He knew she would. He 
had known it all along. She would not go 
back West. She would stay where 
could be nearest to the port of his return. 

He had known her mettle all along. And 
suddenly it dawned on him what a fool he 
had been to pretend Eunice needed pam- 
pering; to keep up all the old-time pom- 
pous standards, while duty and death went 
hand in hand, smiling, wrapping poverty 
with glory, leveling all selfish individual 

prides of being to build the great single 
scam pride of patriotic achievement. 

An exalted Henry climbed aboard the 
train. He shared a seat with Bostwick, the 
coal dealer. Eunice would need coal any- 
way. He'd better order right now. Henry 
came down to earth and business. 

“Terms are C. O. D., you know, don’t 
you?” observed Bostwick when Henry had 
arrived at the ordering point. 

“No; I did not. You've always carried 
my account,”” Henry _counte red cautiously. 

““Can’t this year,”’ was Bostwick’s re- 
joinder in his best impersonal manner; he 
was president of the local bank and prided 
himself on being strictly business. 

‘Well, take it or leave it!” Henry 
snapped. The banke:’s manner grated on 
his exalted mood. “ You know how I stand 
in Brookwood.” 

“No; I do not, Jones,”’ Bostwick came 
back significantly. ‘‘ You’ve sold me every 
Liberty Bond you ever bought. I don’t see 
your name on the War Savings Stamp lists. 
What’s the matter?” 

““You know my house, don’t you? That’s 
free and clear.” Henry felt he had the best 
of the argument. ‘* You ought to know how 
I live; and I pay my bills. That shows 
where I stand, doesn’t it?” 

“Not any more, Jones, Esquire.” Bost- 
wick spoke quietly. ‘“‘Not with me, any- 
how. You've kept up appearances the way 
you used to; but that’s all. It has taken 
every cent you made. Or else why did you 
sell those bonds? And it will take more 
pretty soon. Hold on, now.”’ The banker 
calmed Henry. 

“You'd better know the rest: 
it’s not his appearances that 
(Concluded on Page 28) 
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where a man stands these days. It’s what 
he soaks in bonds, and the like of that. It’s 
what he does for his country. If you’d been 
skimping to pay on bond or stamp sub- 
scriptions you could get all the coal you 
wanted from me on tick. Now it’s cash. 
Wake up, man! Put that L. B., W. §. S. 
behind your name? It’s a proud title!” 

It was a chastened and pensive Henry 
who spoke when the train pulled into New 
York 

‘Let the order stand, Bostwick, on your 
terms.’ Then he added: “ And I guess you 
are right. But if you,had told me so yester- 
day I'd have cursed you for a fool. Good 
morning!” 

And, without explaining, Henry rushed 
from the train and to his offi¢e. 

He was preparing to catch an early train 
home. Eunice would need cheering, he fig- 
ured; and he had much to tell her. But a 
visitor was announced. 

Entered a stoutish man. He delivered 
the amenities with a strong Middle-Western 
accent and a too ingratiating manner. He 
spoke of Henry's troubles in keeping his 
workmen and deftly led Henry to expand 
on this sore topic. 

The man’s voice fell to a whisper. He 
knew of many employers who were having 
the same difficulties. He named several 
and intimated that he had their confidence. 
The new draft regulations would increase 
the difficulties 

Henry guessed they might. What of it? 

It was all politics. The politiclans were 
throwing a sop to labor in the form of high 
wages, which none but war profiteers could 


pay. And allthe war profiteers were gath-# 


ered in those dolar-a-year jobs at Wash- 
ington, playing politics 

Labor was restless; did not want war. 
There’ were strikes everywhere. Those 
workers Who were not silenced by high 
wages, or had no employment in the essen- 
tial industries--the man snorted contemp- 
tuously—would be silenced through the 
draft. And gradually every form of busi- 
ness would be absorbed by the politician 
profiteers. 

“ Are you going to stand for that?" The 
man pointed a dramatic finger, freshly 
manicured 

Henry smelled a rat. 

“Suppose I did not. What could I do 
about it?” Henry inquired, a little too 
smoothly 

Protest!" the visitor hissed, rolling his 
r's. “Ah, Mr. Jones, I have heard you 
speak on these matters.” 

“Where?” snapped Henry. 

“No matter. Here, 


nere, every whe re 


You speak well. You convince You have 
the right idea. | have talked to many men 
who think like you.” He repeated the 


names he had already mentioned at fC 
can do much!” 

‘How? Just speak plainly, can’t you 
encouraged Henry Jone 

There will be a draft. The hands you 
need in your business will be torn from you 


to fire rifles. Those hands are not essential 
to the profiteers. Only the profiteers want 
this war to continue. Not your men, surely. 


Not you Protest!" 
“Look here, Mister Man”’— Henry spoke 
with velvet suavity lL don’t know your 


name. I don’t want to. I don’t have to. I 
know you!” His voice rose shrill with sup- 


pressed tears of rage. “‘But I'm going to 
mark you, since you've come to me with 


your dirty Prussian protest propaganda 
He rolled the r’s the way the man had done 

I'm going to mark you till every mother’s 
son will know you for the whelp of hell you 
are! Come to me, would you?” 

With one bound Henry cleared his desk. 
His clenched fist landed full between the 
stranger's startled, piggy eyes Another 
fist gripped his collar, whirled him to the 
door, through the hail, to the head of a 
stairway, down which Henry's lusty boot 
propelled him with great force and accu- 

acy 
Militant Henry somehow regained his 
office. There he fell into his chair, his head 
upon his desk—and burst out sobbing; 
dry, racking sobs of shame and torment. 
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This man had sought him out; had heard 

him speak. Henry knew where. Each 

phrase he had uttered to the bunch on the 

Brookwood train burned through his brain. 

The fool he had béen! The blundering, 

senseless fool! 

A spy, a sneaking clot of the scum of 
perdition, had taken him for a ready tool. 
Was he so bad 48'that? And these fellows 
that he had talked to, that he had poisoned 
with his bitter, misguided drivel! Protest! 
He would protest against any lie such as he 
had uttered, such as he had. lived. He had 
continued the cheap snobbighness of show- 
ing how well off he was in his pretentious 
house, his expensive garden, his wife's 
clothes and servants, and his snooty car. 

He had thrown away money, saved or 
unsaved, wherever it pleased him best to 
display his dabbling in patriotism, to his 
friends; where it showed most. He had 
spent, spent—saved, perhaps, but spent 
instead of curbing his imbecile lavishness 
and trusting his Government to do the 
spending of his lendings. 

He had talked like a seditious fiend, but 
he could not gratify his desire to splurge 
patriotically and domestically at the same 
time. He had let his home, his wife, his self, 
his little timeworn individual pride come 
first, and railed like a drunken monger; 
blaming the Government because he was 
too ignoble to blame himself. 

It was a silent and very determined 
Henry who'strode through his garden after 
a silent homeward journey. He'd get this 
thing straight with himself before he'd 
venture to talk to the bunch again. He 

had firmly decided one thing: Show must 
' stop! If neighbors wondered, neighbors 
could go hang! 

He’d waste no more time and money 
on pleasantly spectacular amateur experi- 
ments for winning the war. Expert han- 
dling was required for the billions spent in 
this highly organized business of war. It 
was his war; and it was his business to put 
the money he spent on it where it would 
receive that expert handling—in his Uncle 
Sam’s treasury 

He could trust it there better than in his 
own puny fists. Every cent he saved he 
was going to lend to help make up those 
billions and quit spending it, on his own 
hook, haphazardly. 

He would break it gently to Eunice. He 
would temper the blow of his decision to 
her. It would be hardest on her, he thought 
She took such pride in having things just 
so! But what did such things matter now? 

He entered his house Not a sound 
greeted him; nothing but a most appe- 
tizing odor. Cook had jumbled together 
so many messy things of late that Henry 
wondered whether she, too, had taken a 
change of heart and regained her erstwhile 
culinary deftness. Eunice must be keeping 
late hours, tatting w ristlets for frostbitten 
Kalmucks 

He smiled a little grimly 

A door slammed. Henry turned. Before 
him stood his wife, aproned, capped, flushed 
and fussed as Henry had never dreamed of 
allowing his wife to be fussed. 

*‘You’re not to say a thing, Henry,” she 
forestalled him. ‘I've fired the cook, and 
1 am doing the work hereafter! And 
here”’—-she pulled something out of her 
pocket —“‘is what I bought with the first 
savings on my first dinner.” 

With sinking heart Henry examined the 
object Had she immediately bought 
again? Then he recognized a War Savings 
Stamp book, with two quarter stamps. He 
gulped; whether for shame or for joy, he 
gulpe d, speec hle ss 

And cook’s wages,’ Eunice asserted 
defiantly, “‘go into Liberty Bonds. I am 
through piffling. And I want you to know 
I'll be a darned sight prouder of them than 
of anything l've ever done or bought, or 
let you give me.”’ 

When Henry had taken her in his arms, 
and started to tell his own, new, similar res- 
olutions, she cut him short 

‘Really, Henry,’ she said, “even the 
garden has begun to work right. There are 
three ripe tomatoes on the—the plants! 
Go; run and pick them.” 
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MORE PRECIOUS THAN RUBIES 


(Continued from Page 19 


Miss Valentine!” he interrupted. 
“TI am going to ask a great favor of you. 
I’m going to give you a box of bonbons. 
faithfully that you 


"Say 


Will you promise me : 

will not eat any of them—notasingle onel 
till till we can eat them together in New 
Y ork‘ 


She laughed. “I understand!” she said. 
‘That is so I must see you. But suppose I 
have to go on to Stamford?” 

‘We'll meet at Grand Central Station 


and share the bonbons. 
What kind are they?” she asked curi- 
ously. 
“Oh, American, of course. Our own 
candies are the best. You must not eat a 


ingle one alone, you know! 


She laughed excitedly. Her eyes were 
bright. 

“Well, Mr. Caldecott, I never refuse 
bonbons.” 

He shook her hand warmly and said 


‘Thank you!” with a cordial smile. ‘I'll 
give you the box before we dock.” 

After that she noticed that he grew taci- 
turn, pensive. She did not see him again 
that evening after she left the dining room. 


xu 
MMUHEY anchored in the lower bay during 
the night, and early the next morning 
Miss Valentine awoke to find herself in 


She dressed quickly and went 


quarantine, 
the misty odors of New 


on deck to inhale 

York Harbor 
After breakfast, when all the passengers 

summoned before the customs offi- 


were 
cials, she waited until Caldecott appeared. 
‘“‘Good morning, Mr. Caldecott,”’ she 


aid with an excited laugh. Her eyes were 
very bright and her cheeks were flushed. 
He gazed admiringly on her 


“Good morning. Have you seen your- 
self yet?” 

‘Seen myself?” 

“A very fine sight indeed! By the way, 


you haven’t given me your address,” he 


reminded her 
‘And you haven't given me yours 
“It’s in the telephone book. I tell you 


this so you won't have the excuse to say 
you lost mine. Where is yours? 
“Well, you see, I—I don’t know whether 


my aunt has gone to the country yet—she 
goes early and I can’t tell what my plans 


will be 

She seemed so embarrassed that Calde- 
cott said: ‘‘ Dear Miss Valentine, dan’t tell 
me now. Only promise me that I'll hear 


from you. 

‘l promise 
quickly. 

She was fumbling with a small leather- 
bound book that she had in her hand 


you that!” she answered 


‘Is that your diary?” asked Caldecott 
smiling. 
“No. It's a New Testament.” 


Let me see it, please. I'll show you my 
favorite verse.” 
“Oh, no!” 
her. ““A man who swears by 
doesn’t need this. It’s your turn now. 

She meant that it was Mr. Caldecott’s 
turn to make his declaration. 


And she put the book behind 
Montaigne 


He gave his blank to the officer— Mr. 
McWayne. } 
“Good morning, Mr. Caldecott,” said 


the official) pleasantly. 

“‘Good morning, sir. I haven't the pleas- 
ure of knowing you or your name, but I 
have a very high regard for your superior, 
the collector of the port.” And he grinned 
reminiscently. 

‘And he has for you! 
grimly. “This is all you have to declare? 

* All.” 

“TI needn't tell you"’—with a not very 
delicate emphasis—‘‘that there is a pen- 
alty of five thousand dollars’ fine or two 
years’ imprisonment or both for false entry 
or unde rvaluation 

“Il believe the law gives to the informer 
such compensation as the Secretary of the 
Treasury may award, not exceeding fifty 
per cent of the net proceeds resulting 
from the seizure. If the smuggler should be 
caught in the act by the uniformed forces 
of the collector the smuggled goods are 
seized and sold, and one-half goes to the 
Government, one-fourth to the informer, 
and one-fourth is divided among the col- 
lector, the naval officer and the surveyor of 
the port. Thus, if after I had declared that 
| had brought nothing dutiable you hap- 
pened to find a hundred two-carat stones in 
my possession you would have the time of 


said McWayne 


> 








your life—you and my dear friend, the col- 
lector, and the other wonderful smuggler 
catchers. My! My! It must be almost 
painful to be so clever!” And Caldecott 


beamed admiringly on McWayne, whose 
face turned a dull brick red. 
“Well, we think ”" The officer 


checked himself abruptly and said: “‘ That’s 
all.” 
“T think so too.” 
And Caldecott did. 
away * klv 


He 


rose and walked 


iss Valet itine, who followed him, 
handed in her declaration and left the 
table. She walked toward the door leading 


out on to the main deck, and as she reached 
the threshold she dropped her Bible. A 
customs man who happened to be standing 
near by picked it up and took from be- 
tween the leaves a small piece of paper, 
which he quickly hid. He then returned the 


book to Miss Valentine, who smiled pleas- | 


antly and nodded her thanks cordially and 
said a few words, to which the man made 
no other reply than to tip his cap to her 
— ly. 

Caldecott, himself unseen, had witnessed 
the dropping of the Bible and had seen 
the customs officer take out the paper. 
He frowned. Then he grinned. Then he 
frowned again. 

The boat had left quarantine by now and 
was nearing the Battery. Miss Valentine 
stood gazing toward Manhattan, her eyes 
fixed raptly on the Woolworth Building 
that beautiful monument to the great 
“ rican bargain hunter. 

Caldecott approached her. 

**Miss Valentine!” he said. 

She turned quickly. 

“Oh, it’s you. Isn’t New York’s sky line 
beautiful?” 

“I don’t know. I'll have to hear your 
answer to a question before I can tell 
whether anything in the world is beautiful. 
You will please answer with a yes or no.” 

“The questions we have to answer with 
a yes or no are the hardest. Perhaps you 
had better not ask it.”’ 

“Oh, I must!”’ 

“Even if I tell you I won’t answer it?” 

‘Miss Valentine, there comes a time in a 
man’s life when he is seized with a passion- 
ate craving to learn just how big an ass he 
really is.”’ 

He looked at her so seriously that not 
knowing what to say she bowed her head 
noncommittally. 


“You have seen a good bit of me during 


this trip—a trip I shall never forget —and I 
am sure you will answer this question, par- 
ticularly when I tell you that I am not 
going to make you a proposal of marriz uge 
this morning. Will you hear my question?” 
cs. 

“Are you a Treasury agent?” 
“Treasury agent?” she repeate: 

e mphasizing the word “agent. 


1, slightly 


es. Are you interested in detecting 
smugglers?” 
“Why, what a curious question to 
ask me!”’ 
‘Yes, I know. When I showed you the 


rubies you promised that you would not 
tell a soul a word about them.” 

“T always keep my promises!” 
haughtily. 

“IT know you do. But before you prom- 
ised you could have written a few words. 
For example: ‘He is going to show me 
something and I shall swear never to say a 
word about it. If you get this paper it 
means he has the rubies with him and that 
I have seen them.’ You see, you would not 
be breaking your word and you would be 
earning your salary —and your share of the 
seizure.” 

“Mr. Caldecott,”’ she said, her color 
quite high, “you talk like a novelist.” 

“I thank you. It is quite a compliment. 
If that paper was placed in a pocket Bible 
and the Bible dropped and picked up by a 
customs man, and the little paper, as previ- 
ously agreed, taken by him and passed on 
to his chief, what chance would the smug- 
gle r have of knowing it?” 

‘Do you mean to accuse me 
began icily. 

“No, no! I don’t mean to accuse any- 
body of anything. I have simply asked you 
if you were working for Uncle Sam.” 

He looked at her steadily. She did not 
answer. ; 

Then he said very quietly: “It seems 
strange that you don’t speak. Of course, I 

(Continued on Page 33) 


she said 


* she 
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we now give double quantity 
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price. Material and labor cost 


more. Government taxes have increased. 
And now Uncle Sam wants to conserve 
in paper, board and labor. 

We have met these conditions in the only 
possible pac ked double the quantity of powder 
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size. This saves our government and us one box, 
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want to increase it. Buying 
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and helps win the war. 
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Remember—Freeman’s Face 
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delights the most fastidious. 
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All at all 
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easily and quickly with Goblin Soap. 
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When you have cleaned your hands and face with Goblin Soap you'll be delighted to find 
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his name and we will see that you are promptly supplied. 
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Over 130,000 Sq. Ft. of Kreolite Wood Block Floors 


—laid for Berger Manufacturing Company in five years 


Wood Is the 


material for almo 


most flooring 
t every factory use. Its 
the requirements of 


pertect 


firm, fine texture meets 
both hight and heavy factory wear 


Kreolite Blocks furnish a system of factory 
flooring so enduring that it actually ‘‘out- 
lasts the factory 


They are laid in the floor with the grain 
running perpendicular to its surface. The 


wear comes on the end of the grain. 


There is a smoothness, resiliency, quiet 


re warmth and comfort underfoot to be 
ha | only with Kreolits Wood Block Floor x 


which no other material can imitate 


Our floors are giving satisfaction in both 


old and new plant 


We make special resurfacing blocks 
for old concrete or mastic floors. 


: * * * * * 


Che Berger Manufacturing Company, of 
a typical example of con- 


Wood 


( anton, Ohio 1 
tinued appreciation of Kreolite 


Block Floor 


For five consecutive years they have been 
using Kreolite Wood Block Floors and are 
continually adding more. 


In June, 1915, they installed 20,700 
quare feet of Kreolite Block Flooring. On 
December 4th, the same year, 7,929 square 
feet more were placed in another portion 
of the factory. In 1916, another 31,500 
«jyuare feet were laid. In 1917 they added 
65,637 feet more and in 1918, 6,300 feet 
more. 


This company is using our floors on their 
loading platforms, shipping and stock- 
rooms, in front of their acid tanks and in 
parts of their annealing rooms. ‘Their 
trucking is necessarily heavy and has had a 
harmful effect on other flooring materials, 
but Kreolite Blocks have stood the test of 
time, “temperature and heavy wear and 
tear. 


Kreolite Wood Block Floors are particu- 
larly well adapted for use in Machine 
Shops, Foundries, Warehouses, Loading 
Plattorms, Areaways, Round-houses, 
Paper Mills, Tanneries, Stables and Ga- 


raves 


Our Technical Engineers will make a 
thorough study of your floor problems with- 
out obligation to you. 


Let us send you our book about Kreolite 
Factory Floors. This book contains much 
valuable information of interest to in- 
dustrial executives, engineers, architects 
and contractors. Sent immediately upon 
request. 


Millions of Kreolite Lug Blocks Used on 
Roads, Streets and Bridges 


More than a million and a quarter 
square yards of Kreolite Lug Blocks are 
now in service in all parts of the United 
States, Canada, Nova Scotia and Cuba 
under all kinds of climatic and severe con- 
ditions. Sixty million Kreolite Lug Wood 
Blocks have been used in this construction. 
The “ Lug”’ construction prevents buckling. 
Write for Booklet—‘* Why the Lugs?”’ 


The Jennison-Wright Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Toronto and other principal cities 
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(Continued from Page 30 
realize that when you think of what some 
people would call the blood money 

She shook her head quickly, then said 
coldly: ‘I don’t know what you are talk- 
ing about, Mr. Caldecott.” 

“Are you, or are you not?” 

“I told you I didn’t know what you 
were talking about.” 

‘Are you or are you not?”’ And as she 
did not answer he added, “You might as 
we ll confess 

‘Confess?”’ She turned to him a face 
pale with anger. “‘ You persist in insulting 
me i 

*‘IT beg your pardon. You are the only 
person I ever trusted in my life. The pleas- 
ure it gave me to give you what I had 
denied everybody else intoxicated me, and 
I—-I was indiscreet. You are a Treasury 
agent, are you not?” 

‘Mr. Caldecott, I guess it would be bet- 
ter if you didn’t speak to me again. 

“Very well. But I assure you I am not 
angry. If you like to make a living by w in- 
ning people’s confidence in order to betra 
them, by being a paid informer, a sort of 
female Judas Iscariot 

“Tam not! I—I Even if I were a 
Treasury agent and I did catch smugglers 
in the act, is it not—wouldn’t it be simply 
catching crooks, cheats, fraudulent people 
posing as hone st — and the Lord 
k nows what?” 

‘My dear, each one to his taste. I never 
smugzle. If I did I am sure I should have 
been caught, I am so simple. I must say, 
however, that the only intelligent thing I 
have known Wheeler to do is to employ a 
girl as clever as you to do his dirty work.” 

“I don’t do dirty work,” she said an- 
grily. ‘“‘And I believe you are what they 
all say + 

“Oh! Miss Valentine, I thank you for 
having fully answered my question. While 
I am in this present mood of gratitude I 
wish to assure you that I have only the 
kindliest of feelings toward you. Good old 
King Francis said that a man was an ass to 
trust awoman. I myself think it the great- 
est and therefore the most expensive of 
luxuries.” 

He bowed low, after the Continental 
fashion, and left her. 

Presently shesaw him coming back again. 
He had a smal! package in his hand. Look- 
ing neither to the right nor left he walked 
aft and scanned New York’s sky line. 

Miss Valentine saw him hold out his 
right arm at full length. His fist was 
clenched and his thumb rigidly pointed 
upward. He closed an eye as though he 
were sighting. Then she saw him suddenly 
fling the package into the stream. It was 
heavy, for it sank instantly. Miss Valen- 
tine, who had followed him, heard him 
mutter: ‘About three hundred yards! 
Woolworth and Trinity!” 

‘“What have you done?” she irrepress- 
exclaimed He turned like a flash 
‘The candy we shall 


ibly 
Then he said calmly: 
not eat toget her.”’ 

Into her blue eyes came a great flash of 
understanding. 

“Oh, that’s how you intended to 

She checked herself abrupth 

** All men are Indian givers. Have I your 
permission to depart, Miss— er —Valen- 
tine? I believe that is the name by which 
you wish to be known.” 

She glared at him. 

‘Please don’t,”’ he said gently. “It only 
angers you. I would not have paid the fine 
nor gone to jail. Really I wouldn’t.”’ 

He bowed with exquisite politeness and 
walked away, shaking his‘ head regretfully. 

McWayne met him. 

“Would you mind my accompanying 
you, Mr. Caldecott? The collector sent his 
best regards to you.” 

‘““Will he be at the dock?” 

“He will.” 

“IT shall be delighted,” said Caldecott 
cordially. ‘‘ He flatters himself so much on 
being businesslike that it is a pleasure to 
make him waste valuable time. Let us sit 
down here and talk quietly and pleasantly 
as foes did in the old days. But I fear chiv- 
alry is dead. I fear so! Don’t you, Mr 
er—what is your name?” 

““McWayne.” 

“John or William?” 

*“*Charles.”’ 

‘A fine name! The first time the Eng- 
lish had a king by that name they cut off 
his head. They allowed the second Charles 
to die in his own bed, but they have never 
had another Charles since. Still, being 


” 


King of England is no job to tempt a really 
intelligent man—is it, McWayne? He has 
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to live in London in the winter. You are 
very wise to stick to your business. By the 
way, how is it?”’ 

“*How is what?” 

“The business of getting paid for having 
fun.” 

He looked at the officer so amicably that 
McWayne merely growled: “I don't get 
you.” 

“Well, you draw your salary from the 
Government, don’t you?” 

“Te” 

“It is your duty to see that no man de- 
frauds the revenues of the Government by 
smuggling, isn’t it?” 

““Yes.”’ 

“When you catch a smuggler 

you do your duty, don’t you?’ 
Tes.’ 
“You get paid for doing your duty, 
don’t you? 


“ 


rin the act 


Y es. 
**And it’s lots of fun to catch the smart 
Alecks who think they can smuggle, isn’t 
it? ‘ 

“Fea.” 

“*Well, that’s what I said.” 
cott smiled paternally. 

“You think you are pretty damn’ smart 
yourself, don’t you?” 

McWayne’s face was a study in con- 
flicts—-between coniempt and bloodthirst. 

**McWayne, I told you I hoped chivalry 
was not dead, and here you are blasting my 
hopes. I’m going to show you something 
that you never saw before in your life. No, 
don’t look so happy! It isn’t dutiable; it’s 
merely my Montaigne.” 

Caldecott took his beloved from his 
pocket. 

‘The gentleman who wrote this book 
who would have made a wonderful collector 
of the port, he had so much sense!—had a 
theory that we laugh and cry for the same 
thing. But liste *n to how real men thought 
of ber “ir enemies. 

Caldecott in a rather monotonous voice 
read aloud: 


‘We read in history that Antigonus was 
very much displeased with his son for pre- 
senting him the head of King Pyrrhus, his 
enemy, but newly slain fighting, and that, 
seeing it, he wept. René, Duke of Lorraine, 
also lamented the death of Charles, Duke 
of Burgundy, whom he had himself de- 
feated, and appeared in mourning at his 
funeral.’ 


And Calde- 


im hat, my dear MecWayne, is real chiv- 
alr y. 

“Well, I'd just as soon wear mourning at 
your funeral,” said McWayne grimly 

‘“*T will have due notice sent to you. But 
the point I wished to make was that a man 
may fight another to the death and yet re- 
spect and even like his adversary. Con- 
cerning you I have no desire except that 
your salary be doubled. And you have no 
desire except to see me pinched. Am I 
right?” 

“*You are, 
lessly. 

“It may comfort you to know that 
Anson Wheeler shares your desires. Do 
you think that he really wants me to pay 
duties on my purchases? No; that is just 
what he doesn’t want. He wants me not to 
pay and then catch me at it. Well, I thank 
heaven that I have nothing dutiable with 
me,” finished Mr. Caldecott piously. 

You haven't declared any, at all 
events,’ said McWayne, irrepressible hope 
in 7 eyes. 

You don’ t think I would declare falsely 
do you? 

“Don’t I?” 

“McWayne!” Caldecott spoke so re- 
proachfully that McWayne lost his temper 
completely. 

He said, 
get you this time.’ 

“Charles! 
Cromwell!” 

“What about him?” 

“Remember him; that’s all. Do yes 
want me to sit here by you until we dock 
Or do I have your kind permission to move 
about this ship?’ 

“Suit yourself. But you don’t lose yours 
“— 

I'd rather lose my life, or even my 
temper, than lose you, Charles.” 

“Cut out the comedy stuff,” 
Mc Wayne. 

An inspector in uniform approached 
McWayne. 

“I saw the pilot. Your friend here spoke 
to him when he came aboard and he gave 
him something which he put in his poc! ket. 
I asked the pilot about it. He says 


’ 


* confirmed McWayne humor- 


“Damn you! We are going to 


' 


Charles! Remember Oliver 


snorted 
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“*My dear boy,” interrupted Caldecott 
‘you might know I wouldn't do my smug- 
proxy. 

“He said this guy came up and says to 
him: ‘Please! Please! Did the woman 
who was burned by the alcohol stove at the 


Waldorf, a week ago yesterday, die? Did 
ou see anything in the paper about it?’ 
And the pilot says ‘No! And this bird 
here says: ‘Thank you! That was my wife 


and you have greatly relieved me! If she 
had died of the burns you would have seen 
t in the papers. Take these cigars and 
smoke them when you have time. They 
are very good!’ And he slips him three. 
That’s all.” 

**No, my boy,” said Caldecott presently; 

that wasn't all. I had a reason. I wanted 
to make sure which of the passengers was 
your man—or woman. It worked.” 

““What good will that do you? If you've 
got anything with you we'll get it,” Mc- 
Wayne told him confidently. 

‘I wish I could have smallpox with me 
then.” And Caldecott laughed. ‘“ You 
wait until you see Wheeler's face when he 
gets left.” 

At the dock McWayne assigned an in- 
spector to Caldecott, and the uncaught 
smuggler opened his steamer trunk and 
his valise. 

‘Before you begin to look let me ask you 
something: Is Mr. Wheeler here?” 

Why do you want to know?” 

‘You might tell McWayne that I--that 
| said I wanted to see Mr. Wheeler right 
away—before you look at my things.” 

Caldecott was snapping his fingers and 
biting his lips and pacing up and down 
betraying all the known signs of perturba- 


tion, cold feet and fear. The symptoms 
impressed the customs man so that he 
sought MeWayne, who told him to go to 
the customs office on the pier and tell the 
collector about it. 

Anson Wheeler was listening to Miss 
Valentine, who was saying: ‘‘He showed 
them to me, I tell you. I rather think he 
had more than the three rubies, for he 
made me promise to bring a box of candy 


in and nov eat a single piece until we met 


again in New York. Of course, he could 
have put the rubies in the bottom. He 
threw the box away off the Battery. But I 
know the spot.” 

And she described to Mr. Wheeler why 
she thought she could find the spot — three 
hundred yards from the shore on a li 
with the Woolworth Tower and Trinity 
steeple 

Anson Wheeler shook his head. 

‘He wouldn’t do that. The rubies are 


worth a couple of hundred thousand dol 
lars. He must have them; he or somebody 
else on board. Did you ask the purser?” 
os) 

He turned to the waiting inspector and 
said: ‘“‘Go aboard and tell the purser | 
want tosee him in his office in five minutes.” 

Excuse me, Mr. Collector; this man 
Caldecott wants to see you before | examine 
his baggage. He seems rattled.” 


‘H’m!” muttered Wheeler and shook 
his head distrustfully. Then: “I don’t be- 
lieve it, but I'll see him.’” Wheeler turned 


to Miss Valentine and said: ‘ You go and 
the purser and ask him to tell you if 
Caldecott left any package with him. He 
could leave the package in the safe and go 
back to Havre.” 

Miss Valentine went out first, walking 
quickly; then the collector and inspector, 
walking leisurely, approached Caldecott. 

“Good morning, Mr. Collector. It is a 
pleasure indeed to see you.”’ 

“What do you wish with me?” 

‘To do you a favor.” 

“Go ahead and do it,’ 
grimly. 

‘You know they want your job in Wash- 
ington, to give to somebody else. So ! 
tipped them off that you might frame up 
people whom you were not able to nab 
legitimately. So I generously tip you off 
now that secret-service men are going to 
watch you get left. And if you do any funny 
business Washington will take my side of 
the case instead of yours — of course always 
provided you do not find the three rubies, 
which | took special pains to show your 
agent on board the steamer yesterday.” 


see 


said Wheeler 


“I mean to do my duty; no more, no 
less,"’ said the collector of the port dis- 
tinctly —in order that listening ears might 


hear and report. 

**Now I have here the bills from the New 
York shops where I purchased every single 
article that you will find in my trunk and 
valise,”’ said Caldecott pleasantly. ‘ Every 
You see, | anticipated 
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this, so | told the salesmen to reme ombe r 
and make a note of my purchases in order 
to swear to it on the stand if necessar 
Here are the bills, sir. While the inspec tor 
is rummaging through my trunk kindly re- 
member that you are yourself watched. 
No need to be unduly rude. I also am 

ready to be examined in private after you 
are done here. There are some reporters on 
the dock, | see. There will be two sides to 
the story of how you did not get my three 
rubies. Beauties, old chap! Superb! Mag- 
! ifice nt!” 

“Examine the baggage very carefully,’ 
said the « ollec tor to the inspector in a calm 
even voice; and the inspector did. There 
was ostentatiously nothing dutiable 
merely wearing apparel and a traveling kit, 
all plainly marked with the names of the 
New York shops where they had been pur- 
chased. Anson Wheeler looked on grimly, 
while Cecil Caldecott smiled broadly. 

‘“Why don’t you get angry? If you will 
only lose your temper, dear Mr. Wheeler, 
you will be sure to lose your head, both 
metaphorically and politically.” 

“Where are those rubies?” 

‘That's it! Where?” echoed Caldecott. 
Then he shrugged his shoulders with a 
Charlie-Chaplinesque gesture of utter des- 
pair and dejection. ‘‘ Here comes Miss Val- 
entine down the gangway. Ask her if she 
really saw them.”’ Then he called to her: 
“Oh, Miss Valentine!” 

She turned her face toward him, 
turned it away and walked past him. 

“Bring him to the office,”’ the collector 
told the inspector, “after he closes his 
trunk and valise.” 

And Anson Wheeler walked away to re- 
ceive Miss Valentine’s report. The purser 
had kept a package in the safe for Mr. 
Caldecott, but the gentleman had got it the 
day before and the purser showed the sur- 
rendered receipt. In the stateroom that 
Caldeeott had occupied she found, after a 
thorough search, nothing except a piece of 
the label of the box of a portable alcoho! 
stove and some smears on the rug, whicl 
she identified as melted chocolate, whence 
she evolved the theory that Caldecott had 
melted chocolate and covered the rubies 
with it and made candy which he had put 
into the box. It was a cinch he had thrown 
the box away. 

‘Il don’t believe,’ said 
sively, ‘‘that it was that.” 

‘I do, because it would have been char- 
acteristic of him to use a Treasury agent to 
do his s! muggling for him. Who would have 
searched me?’ 

‘Ll would!” said Wheeler with the cold 
austerity, of the man who trusts nobody 

‘In fact,”’ he lied on, solemnly, ‘it was one 
of the first things 1 was going to do. He 
proposed marriage to you, didn’t he? 

‘No; I wouldn’t let him. He is too 
smart to walk into an obvious trap. I did 
not encourage his love-making—and that 
is why it worked,” said proudly. 

“And he never got fre sh?” 

‘Never. 

‘Nor mushy?” 


then 


Wheeler 


pen- 


she 


‘Not exactly.” 

*There!” said Wheeler. “I tell you I 
know him. Damn him, he is clever! But 
I'll see that he doesn’t bring the rubies i 


Wait in the 
Valentine.’ 
They searched Caldecott and found ab- 
solutely nothing on his person. After the 
all done he sought the 


women’s room, please, Miss 


customs men were 
collector. 

“No hard feelings, Mr. Wheeler?” 

Anson Wheeler tried to stare him out of 
countenance, but Caldecott merely laughed 
and said 

“None on my part! You did your duty 
conscientiously, and in this instance even 
intelligently. And I did mine. The result is 
that I am about to have the honor of wish- 
ing you au revoir.” 

Anson Wheeler continued to look at him 
as though he would read in Caldecott’s 
gray-blue eyes the hiding a Phe rubies. 
But Caldecott shook his head mournfully. 

‘There are so many ways, Mr. Collector! 
So many ways! At one time I was tempted 
to give them to your agent to bring in for 
me, but I decided that if she played square 
with me she would expect me to marry 
her. You always would have suspected her 
of having double-crossed you. Besides 
which, I really admired the way she played 
the part of a heartbroken orphan. A widow 
would never have done, not for a minute. 
One of the best ways, collector, is in candy, 
by a girl who will ask the inspector to help 
himself to a bonbon—from the top.” 

Continued on Page 36) 
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Continued from Page 34) 

Anson Wheeler continued to look at him 
in silence, but Caldecott never batted an 
eyelid. He stared back, calmly accepting 
the situation 

Finally he said seriously: “I am going. 
I suppose you will send for me after a while 
and offer to compromise. You know my 
terms: Your definite promise that your 
men will not annoy me unnecessarily, in re- 
turn for which I'll give you my word not 
to—er—annoy you. Whenever you are 
ready to sign the truce send for me.” 

He bowed slightly and left the collector 
of the port of New York staring after him. 
The expression in Mr. Wheeler's eyes was 
not so much vindictive as mathematical: 
He was trying to calculate the exact per- 
centage of bluff in the speech of Mr. Cecil 
Caldecott, still uncaught. 

xu 

ALDECOTT secured a taxi, had his 

/ steamer trunk, valise and hat box put 
on it, and then said something to the driver 
in such a low voice that the watching cus- 
toms men could not overhear him. What 
he told the driver was: Fifth Ave 
nue!” 

It was the residence of Mr. T. H. Merri- 
wether, the famous railroad magnate 

The taxi stopped before the number 
given. Caldecott got out, went to the door 
and rang the bell. 

When the footman appeared the pet 
aversion of Mr. Anson Wheeler said briskly, 
“Is Mr. Merriwether at home?”’ 

“No, sir,”’ said the footman respectfully. 

‘Very well, I'll leave a note for him.” 

Caldecott took a card from his case and 
wrote slowly and painstakingly a few lines 
on it in the hall; then he turned to the foot 
man and eyed him doubtfully. 

“Yes, sir?’’ said the footman. 

Caldecott, frowning with indecision, 
presently put the card into his pocket 
Then he took out his wallet, extracted from 
it a ten-dollar =| and said peremptorily: 
“I have decided to see Thomas Mr. 
Merriwether— instead of leaving this note 
I don’t want you to say I called. He wasn’t 
expecting me until to-night, and I'd rather 
he didn’t know I made my trip for nothing. 
I have my reasons Do you see this? 

‘Yes, sir,” replied the footman, who had 
seen nothing else since its first appearance 
on the scene 

“Is it worth that to you to be perfecily 
sure that nobody answering my descriy 
tion called here this mornin, You don't 
remember my name, do you 

‘No, sir,” truthfully answered the foot 
man, who had never before seen Caldecott 

‘You understand thoroughly?” And 
Caldecott frowned skeptically 

‘Yes, sir, thoroughly,”’ the footman said 
with at least one hundred dollars’ worth of 
positiveness 

‘Then don't forget !"’ And Caldecott gave 
him the ten-dollar bill and left the Merri- 
wether house, after having been in it long 
enough to have transacted some business. 

“Grand Central Station!"’ he told the 
waiting taxi driver 

He unloaded the trunk at the baggage 
room. The valise he gave to a porter to 
hold, saying, “I'm going to check them at 
the parcel room. The trunk goes to Bronx- 
ville, N 

He turned to the taxi driver and gave 
him a ten-dollar bill. The chauffeur, true 
to type, began to make a great to-do about 
the change, when Caldecott interrupted 
with a broad grin: ‘Never mind the 
change. I've had a streak of luck to-day, 
and you might as well have your share.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said the driver, nod- 
ding happily. The colored porter, who 
stood by with Caldecott’s dress-suitcase in 
one hand and hat box in the other, began 
scraping and bowing with a sort of prema- 
ture gratitude. It was a mistake, for Calde- 
cott gave him only fifty cents. The fact 
that, after all, this tip was excessive merely 
had the effect of infuriating him; he had 
seen the taxi man’s far more excessive ten 
dollars. 

Caldecott walked quickly to the Ritz- 
Carlton, registered, got a room, gave his 
baggage checks to the hotel porter and 
went up to his room, 

He called the hotel telephone operator 
and told her he wished to speak to Mr. 
Robert Turner 

P resent ly she said ; 
answer, sir 

‘Please leave word at his room that he is 
to call up Room 422 the moment he comes 
in. Please don't forget this.” 


**No, sir.” 


““Mr. Turner doesn’t 
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Cecil Caldecott, uncaught smuggler, took 
from his pocket his favorite Montaigne and 
began to read the remarkable essay Of the 
Affection of Fathers. 

Later that afternoon his telephone rang 
and Robert Turne sr’s voice said: ‘‘ Robert 
Turner speaking.” 

“Don’t let anybody see you, but come 
up to Room 422 at once. C. Square.” 

“All right, Mr. Collins.” 

Robert Turner entered the room with a 
face of a conqueror, and Caldecott shook 
hands congratulatorily. 

“T think we've done all that you ex- 
pected and more, Mr. Collins.” 

“No, not more. I sized you up. Now 
you must propose to her in public Friday 
night. She must refuse you. 

‘I don’t know about that — 
Turner with a rueful smile. 

“She must! See her on Thursday and 
tell her that you plan to found an art mu- 
seum, two orphan asylums and a daily 
newspaper that won't print lying advertise- 
ments. Add that you intend to do manual 
labor as a matter of principle, in order not 
to be a nonproducer; that you don’t be- 
lieve in idle riches and that she must help 
you to be an example to others who have 
inherited unearned wealth. Also that you 
will live at the mine and that she will glori- 
ously do her own washing. You will wipe 
the dishes every night 4 

“But I—lI like her!” 
Turner 

“You can marry her on Saturday if you 
wish. After you are rejected you will be 
seen leaving for France on the French boat. 
She c hanges her mind and calls you to come 
back. The steamer has started, but you 
jump overboard and they pick you up and 
take you to her. Just sit down there and 
write this letter that she will get Saturday 
morning.” 

And Caldecott dictated: 


-"’ began 


blurted Robert 


“My Own Darling: I am leaving for 
France and may never see you again, but 
before death stiils my hand I want to write 
to you that I was wrong —all wrong. If I 
could see you again I would tell you that 
I have discovered that my duty was not to 
have socialistic notions, but to consider 
your happiness, to obey your every wish. 
To give is more blessed than to receive! If 
I had another chance I would give you 
every penny of my income, just as I have 
given you every bit of my heart and every 
particle of my love and devotion. Oh, if 
you would change your mind you would 
find that I also have changed mine about 
the duties of wealthy people. The one 
thing that has not changed is the undying 
love of “Your unhappy 

“ROBERT.” 


“Say, boss,’’ exclaimed Turner, ‘ you 
certainly are one mammoth, monumental 
marvel " 

‘Have the camera man at the dock to 
show you almost drowning po 

“But I can swim pretty well.” 

‘That wouldn't be heroic enough. You 
must register exceeding anguish as the big 
liner pulls out into midstream. After you 
have shrieked that you cannot swim a 
stroke you suddenly yell ‘Wait a minute!’ 
and rush to your stateroom, put on the life 
preserver and, before anybody can stop 
you, jump overboard. You are picked up 
and taken, half-drowned, to your waiting 
Myrtle, and then to this hotel. You will 
marry her in the afternoon if you wish.” 

“Yes, that's fine!”’ said Turner enthusi- 
astically, perceiving the heroism of Robert 
Turner risking his life for love. 

‘Go to the French Line to-morrow and 
engage your passage. Get a single state- 
room. You must not bunk with anyone 
el 7 *« 

‘Very well, sir.”’ 

“Tell Townsend that I will write him to- 
night and that he must hustle and get the 
film out just as quickly as he possibly can 
If you ever meet me anywhere you don’t 
know me. And don’t come to this room 
without first calling me on the telephone to 
find out if I will see you. Don’t use names. 
Room 422. Good day, Turner. We'll get 
down to real business next week.” 

Turner left the room unobserved, and 
half an hour later Mr. Cecil Caldecott, 
whose chief specialty was that of not being 
caught, went out. He walked down the 
avenue to one of the department stores, 
entered a telephone — h, dropped a coin, 
called up Mr. G. G. Carnarvon’s private 
te lephone number nh said: 

“Carnarvon? Caldecott speak- 
ing. . . . Yes, I’vegotthem. . . . Are 
you very busy? If that is the case I 
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will see you some afternoon after three in 
your house. Make it some good 
stock-market day, so that you will be sure 
to be intelligently amiable. . . . Mon- 
day? Right.” 

Caldecott returned to the hotel, dined, 
went to a movie theater, took many notes 
during the performance, and, after it, 
walked slowly back to the Ritz. 

That night he thought of Anson Wheeler. 
It was almost certain that the collector's 
men, if they had not actually followed 
Caldecott, had taken the taxi’s number and 
would interview the driver. They would 
learn that he had spent nearly ten minutes 
in T. H. Merriwether’s home—too long not 
to have seen and spoken to somebody in 
the house, and possibly to have left a 
small package. If they asked Mr. Merri- 
wether about Caldecott they would learn 
that Merriwether was willing to swear that 
Caldecott had not called at his residence 
that morning. Why should T. H. Merri- 
wether, who was a buyer of expensive 
gems, shield Caldecott? Why, indeed, un- 
less he was guilty himself —the all-powerful 
Czar of the Southwest? 

Caldecott smiled at the thought of the 
conversation that the collector was sure to 
have with his men 

On the morning of the day after Calde- 
cott’s arrival in New York a well-built man 
of about five and thirty with an outdoor 
complexion and confident carriage and re- 
markably steady bluish-gray eyes called at 
the office of the Rollin Weeks Wrecking 
and Salvage Company and asked for Mr. 
Weeks, saying that he had important busi- 
ness and must see the head of the firm. 

“W hat name shall I say‘ 

‘Just say Spot Cash. 
mean nothing to him.” 

The clerk came out presently. ‘‘ Won't 
you walk in, sir?” he said. 

Spot Cash did. 

“Mr. Weeks?” 

“Yes, sir. What can we do for you?” 
said the man whose divers recovered more 
sunken treasure than all other wrecking 
companies put together. 

“I want to get a diver to recover a pack- 
age I dropped off the Battery yesterday. 
I want to know how much it is going to cost 
me per day.” 

“It depends.”’ 

“Listen, please,’’ Caldecott spoke impa- 
tiently. ‘I wish to go with the diver my- 
self, to the spot. I know just where I 
dropped it, because I estimated the dis- 
tance from the shore and I tried to fix the 
location by means of certain points. It was 
when the exact middle of a certain buil: ling 
was just in line with the tip of Trinity 
steeple.”’ 

‘Which building?” 

‘I'll tell the diver that on the tug when [ 
get him there. Coming over from Staten 
Is sland I dropped a package.” 

“WwW hat size?”’ 

‘The exact size of a two-pound box of 
candy. [tis atin box, though it had a paper 
covering. It was quite heavy and must 
have sunk within twenty-five feet of the 
spot, allowing for the rising tide. I am 
anxious to recover it and I am even more 
anxious not to have my wife know that 
I lost it. Are you a married man, Mr. 
Weeks?” 

“T am, I’m glad to say.” 

“Then your wife is not nervous?” 

“*No, she is not.” 

‘Well, mine is,” said Caldecott shortly. 

“Oh!” And Mr. Rollin Weeks shook his 
head sympathetically. 

“Can this thing be done without news- 
a +a notoriety 

“T think so. Of course it is rather unu- 
sual.” 

“Not a bit,’”’ contradicted Caldecott. 
‘It isn’t the only time in history that a man 
has dropped a package because he was 
watching silk hosiery in a breeze.” 

Rollin Weeks ventured on a smile, but 
Caldecott asked him impatiently: “‘How 
soon can I get a diver to go out with me?’ 

“Not before two days; or possibly three. 
My men are all engaged and — 

“Oh, the dickens! I should think you 
woulc i know your business better.” 

“T run it so I am always busy,”’ retorted 
Rollin Weeks shortly. “If it doesn’t suit 
you you might try some other concern 
where they have first-class divers standing 
round reading newspapers and drawing 
their wages for playing solitaire.” 

‘I beg your pardon, Mr. Weeks. Are you 
sure you couldn’t do it before? It isn’t a 
matter of expense. I am willing to pay 
extra - 


My name would 


(Continued on Page 38) 
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Getting the Big Job Done! 





Wherever there are big jobs to do—when men and nations set forth to meet the supreme 


tests —— where efhiciency counts most and the last ounce of stamina wins —the determining 


factor between victory and defeat is food. 


We, Americans, are facing our supreme test as a nation —as individuals — today. To win 


we must all work and fight and keep fit. We must send our soldiers and our allies foods. 


We must succor the starving women and children of devastated Belgium and France. Every 


one of us must make his sacrifice —every industry must do its part—every resource of 


the nation must be enlisted in the one big job of winning the war. 


As the largest canners of fruits and vegetables in the 
world we are glad that Dex Monte Products are the 
kind of foods that can render double service —at home 


and abroad in this great crisis. 


Because of their high quality and special fitness to 
war-time needs, De. Monte Canned Fruits and Vege 
tables were among the very first to be called to the 
Colors. Every day we are sending more and more of them 
to the front to do their bit in improving the fare of war 
and keeping men fit for fighting. In the trenches, on 
battleships, in Red Cross hospitals, in the Y. M. C. A. 
and K. of C. huts, in Belgium relief work —wherever 
hunger asserts itself—-.DeL MONTE Products are doing 
their duty —adding their grateful flavor and wholesome 


ness to ease the grim desolation of war. 


But Det Monte’s war service does not end there. 


Right here in the home where America’s millions of 
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San Francisco, 
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patriotic women are making their noble sacrifices to 
help win the war--Det Monte Canned Fruits and 
Vegetables are making it easier for them to save wheat 
meat, sugar, fat and fuel, adding more flavor and 


wholesomeness to the menu. 


If you sometimes have difficulty in getting the par 
ticular Det Mi INTE variety you want, remember that 
we are trying to meet the unusual demands of war 
Please bear in mind, too, that the Det Monte line 
includes a great variety of products-—all of the same 
high quality and that your dealer doubtless has other 
Det Monte Products which may serve your menu 
purposes equally we Il 

The new Det Monte book of conservation recipe 
contains a great many simple and economical suggestions 
for adding flavor and food value to your conservation 


menu. Send for a free copy today. Address Dept. E. 
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is your Biggest Asset 


Half-sick men at work use power, machinery, materials and get 
full wages—but their work is uncertain and their output low. 


Faulty physical surroundings are responsible for many of the ills your employees 
uffer. Defective and insufhcient toilet accommodations, uninviting washrooms, 
inaccessible drinking water—all tend to lower vitality and reduce the high-speed 
performance so ni iry to strike a telling blow in the world war. 


**Tepeco”’ All-Clay Plumbing 


has made many toilet rooms sanitary, “Tepeco” ware is china or porcelain, 
economical to maintain and permanent solid and substantial. Dirt does not 
Permanency is not denoted by a whit readily cling to its glistening white sur 
surface but by what material is beneath face nor will that surface wear away 
that surface and how conscientiously it with scouring. Where dirt is not, 
was made. With time, inferior materials neither is disease. Factories that have 
will lose their sanitary value, dirt will installed toilet rooms of “Tepeco™ 
adhere, the appearance become unin Plumbing acknowledge its value in 
viting the piece loses its usefulne bettering employee efficiency 
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(Continued from Page 36 

“It isn’t a matter of money, but of men.” 

“You don’t know my wife, man!” said 
Caldecott, so irritably that Rollin Weeks 
said with conviction: “I don’t know as I 
blame her.” 

Caldecott frowned, took out a card and 
wrote his telephone number on it, gave it 
to Mr. Weeks and said: ‘ Between nine- 
thirty and ten-thirty A. M. only. Won’t you 
please let me know the moment you can tell 
me exactly when I can have the men?” 

“Very well,” said Mr. Weeks. “Of 
course we must have a retainer.” 

“I'll pay my retainer when you can tell 
me exactly when you can undertake the 
work. Good morning!” 

Mr. Weeks nodded and returned to his 
mail. Caldecott left the wrecking com- 
pany’s office and went to his own. 


The collector's men had not located 
Caldecott’s sleeping quarters, but they 
called up all the divers in New York— Miss 


Valentine’s insistence having made itself 
felt on the less imaginative masculine mind. 

“There!"’ she said when she learned 
about Caldecott’s visit to the Weeks wreck- 
ing people. 

“Well, we'll have a man on the tug, 
said the collector. ‘‘ Personally I think it is 
a plant.” 

“He made it obvious so that you would 
think it was just that,’”’ said Miss Valentine 
with assurance. 
“Perhaps! Perhaps! 
him ” 

And Anson Wheeler's eyes grew bright. 
It was just like a man, thought Miss Valen- 
to say “I” when he should have 
really said ** You.” 


” 


But if I catch 


tine, 


xIV 


O* THURSDAY morning Mr. Calde- 
cott, from a public pay station, called 
up Jean, the friendly clerk at the steam- 
ship company, and asked him for his house 
address. 

‘I'll probably call on you Friday night. 
Have you any disengaged single state- 
rooms?” 

“Not one.” 

“Any chance of getting one by Saturday 
morning?” 

“There is not one chance in a thousand. 
We have a long waiting list. Of course, if 
one did happen to turn up and you wanted 
it, in addition to your own, I'd save it for 
you, though | am offered a big bonus 7s 

“I'll see you Friday night, Jean, in your 
home About nine o'clock.” 

“Very good, Mr. Caldecott.” 

That same day in the afternoon, after a 
stormy interview, during which a philan- 
thropist called an artiste mercenary and a 
pretty girl called a good-looking young 
man a plain simp, the press agent of the 
Tabasco Theater said to Bill of the Sun, 
Dick of the Times, Louis of the Globe and 
Jim of the World, that Miss Myrtle Mont- 
gomery was wavering, and after all might 
marry the man from Butte. 

“Ten thousand a day is sure some luck 
piece,” said Tabasco P. A. Bill with a sigh. 
“And I don’t know as I blame Myrtle, 
though she says he is a kind of a socialist.” 

“Gad! Then he is rich! We knew he had 
no brains,” said Bill of the Sun 

“You are some epigrammarian.” 

“‘Grammatist, William,” gently corrected 
the reporter. 

“So she told me she would finally make 
up what she is pleased to call her mind 
Friday.” 

“Do you continue in her employ after 
the ceremony, Willie?” 

“Oh, can that! She's too 

**] remember the time when she was per- 


“Purely 
ees 


professional! Purely profes- 
interrupted the press agent, whose 
endeared him to every 
bachelor think 


sional 
marital experiences 
bachelor by making said 
well of his own wisdom. 

“Exactly so!” said the irritating person 
from the World 

“Curse yuh!” swore Bill. ‘‘ Meet me to- 
morrow night, and if she has the sparklers 
to prove it, including the bill of sale which 
I have instructed her to demand—not even 
you fellows would question that, I take 
it!—why, then I expect you to do your 
duty. 

“If not, the drinks are on me, and, if 
not too ravenous, the viands. I shall have 
Monsieur Renault with me.” 

“No!” simultaneously burst from four 
unbelieving larynges M. Renault, the 
greatest of the younger French playwrights, 
being wealthy by inheritance and really 
talented, was eccentric enough morbidly to 
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dislike newspaper réclame, and invariably 
refused to talk for publication. 

“Yes,” said Bill, swelling up. “On my 
sacred word! But no shop. That goes. 
Purely social. Damn it, can’t you be gen- 
tlemen for once? When even a press 
agent ——”’ 

But they boohooed him out of the rest of 
the impassioned burst of autobiography. 


On Friday night after the third so-called 
act, as Miss Myrtle Montgomery had fin- 
ished her self-labeled “‘aria,”” the crimson- 
liveried page of Themistocles Papastipo- 
dopoulos, the popular florist—see theater 
program—carried to the star the nightly 
offering of flowers from the young million- 
aire from Butte, who throughout the inter 
missions had been the cynosure of all eyes. 

As soon as Miss Montgomery had clasped 
the floral offering to her bosom, Ten 
Thousand-a.Day Turner rose in his seat, 
his eyes glaring with determination, his 
face pale with apprehension and haggard 
with sorrow, and shouted: ‘‘ Myrtle, for the 
last time I ask you: Will you marry me?”’ 

Miss Montgomery, who had been won- 
dering for some days if her refusal of this 
man with the nearly sufficient income was, 
after all, wise, did not know what to say 
Her very indecision at this critical moment 
made her make an effort to decide, an effort 
which of course came to naught. She be 
came aware of the disturbance of normal 
conditions in the theater. Skeptical Man 
hattanese of both sexes began to laugh and 
jeer. 

Miss Montgomery looked at the sea of 
faces—so familiar and friendly to her and 
now so strange and hostile—and she gasped 
and gulped. Of a sudden there descended 
upon her an avalanche that buried her 
stage fright! She was now not a self 
possessed actress, but a harassed girl facing 
an unfriendly crowd. She began to shake 
She no longer thought of Turner or of 
marriage. All she felt was a great fear that 
oppressed her chest and kept her from 
breathing. 

She saw nothing but an infinity of swirl- 
ing points of light. 
“Answer me! 

imploringly. 

Ushers ran up to the young mining mil 
lionaire. 

“Will you ” began Turner in a voice 
heard above the tumult. 

“No!” she shrieked, so furiously and 
shaking her head so violently that even the 
mocking audience recognized her sincerity. 

It stilled the tumult and this enabled 
Robert Turner, owner of the wonderful 
mine, to say very slowly and distinctly: 
“Then it is good-by forever!” 

His face was so pale, his eyes so wild, his 
voice so determined that half a thousand 
feminine voices began to shriek in dismay 
“Stop him!” 

But Mr. Turner was too much of a gen- 
tleman—as Bill pointed out to the theat 
rical reporters—-to blow out his brains in 
the theater and spoil the priceless rug 
placed in each box. 

The Sun man said it for the crowd. 
asserted: 

“Bil, you know you'd give a hundred 
dollars out of your own pocket to have it 
happen here and now.” 

“T would not!” indignantly denied the 
press agent. 
‘Bill, look at me!” said the Sun man. 

Bill shook his head vehemently. ‘“‘ Nota 
hundred,” he said. ‘‘ Make it ten dollars 
and I'll admit it. Heck, I ain’t ashamed of 
being human!” 

And this admission so touched the hearts 
of the theatrical reporters that each and 
every one of them wrote a column story 
about Turner’s proposal. 

While Robert Turner was being refused 
in public by Miss Montgomery, Caldecott, 
trailed by one of the custom-house sleuths, 
had gone to Jean’s house. Jean was glad to 
see him. 

“Here it is!” And Caldecott gave the 
clerk a beautiful searfpin. 

** Merci, Monsieur Caldecott,” said Jean, 
who always did his thanking in French be- 
cause that way it sounded less like a quick 
quid pro quo. 

“By the way, if a man named Robert 
Turner, from Butte, Montana * 


Answer me!” he cried 


He 


“Ah, the new Monte Cristo?” inter- 
rupted Jean. Everybody is literary now- 
adays. 


“If he should show up at your office to- 
morrow and ask for a single stateroom give 
him mine. I shall not sail if he does. We 
have a wager—this is entre nous.” 

(Centinued on Page 41) 
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A service station 
at every cross-road 


The modern wood wheel used on our motor-cars 
and commercial trucks is essentially the same 
as the wheels which have come down to us through 
countless generations of wheelwrights. 


This simple construction is a tremendous advantag: 
to users of motor-cars, for in case a wood wheel is 
damaged through accident, any wheelwright can 
easily and quickly repair the break. 


Although breakage of any part of a wood wheel is 
an extremely rare occurrence, every user of a motor 
vehicle will instantly recognize the advantage of 
using wheels which can be so readily restored 
to service. 


AUTOMOTIVE WOOD WHEEL 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


105 NORTH 13th ST. PHILADELPHIA 
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Continued from Page 38 

“Of course!’’ You could see from Jean’s 
face that the grave had nothing on him 
when it came to habitual silence. 

“I shall speak to M. Letellier about 
something else to-morrow morning. My 
name does not appear on the passenger list 
sailing to-morrow, does it?” 

“You said not to,” said Jean quickly. 
Then he looked alarmed. Had he made a 
mistake? 

“Exactly. Well, good night, Jean.’ 

“Good night, sir. You are very kind and 
I don’t know how to express my gratitude.” 

Jean put his fingers to his mouth and 
bowed. Caldecott went out. 


La Meuse was sailing at noon. The pier 
was full of people. Fifteen minutes before 
the hour an exceedingly long touring car 
painted a bright crimson dashed up to the 
very gangway and discharged a tell young 
man dressed in fashionable New York 
clothes and a Western sombrero. 

A movie camera promptly got busy. 

“That’s Robert Turner, the Butte mil- 
lionaire!’’ almost shrieked a girl of sixteen, 
whose face, asleep, was like a Madonna’s, 
but, awake, was too bright as to eyes and 
too red as to lips. She promptly took a 
position where the camera man could not 
fail to take her. 

A hum rose in Turner’s wake, but he paid 
no attention to it. He walked aboard, fol- 
lowed by three or four stewards bearing 
valises, bundles of rugs, and so on, and by 
the clicking of the camera, J. Fanning com- 
manding. 

The gong for the nontravelers to go 
ashore rang, and at five minutes after mid- 
day the big boat pulled out. It had not 
gone fifty feet when a taxicab dashed madly 
upon the pier. 

The camera turned to meet the charge. 

The door flew open. A very handsome 
young woman, looking very much like a 
loak model in the Sunday supplement, 
flung herself from the auto and shrieked: 
*“Where is he? Where is he?” 

She put her hand on her heart and in 
other ways displayed poignant emotion 
with eyes, brows and lips and convulsive 
clenching and unclenching of fists. 

A young man who was in the cab with 
her now followed after the young woman 
and said very slowly and distinctly: ‘“‘Too 
late! Too late!’’ He then shook his head 
three times—complete—and let his hands 
fall to his sides—despair. 

John Fanning was cranking away for 
dear life. 

The young woman rushed to the end of 
the pier, followed by Bill and the camera 
man. When Fanning told Bill “Ready!” 
Bill called to Miss Montgomery “I see 
him!”’ and with a Kit Carson gesture 
pointed toward the funnel of the Meuse. 

Myrtle extended her arms gracefully and 
a trifle slowly, with a gesture full of longing 
and despair, and yelled ‘Bob! Bob!” She 
pronounced the final “‘b” very distinctly. 

Robert Turner heard her; he couldn't 
help it. 

‘*Myrtle!”’ 

By this time the people on the pier, who 
had read the morning papers, were watch- 
ing with the intense curiosity of keyhole 
observers of a neighbor's parlor during the 
poor husband's absence. 

“T’ll marry you, Bob! I'll marry you!” 

Bill under cover of a fat cop clapped his 
hands. The mob promptly did likewise. 
Myrtle almost turned to bow from force of 
habit, but caught herself in time and beck- 
oned to Bob to come on down quick. 

“T can’t swim! I can't swim!” he yelled. 

“Come anyhow!” shrieked Myrtle. 

“T’ll drown!” 

“Come, if you love me!”’ yelled Myrtle. 

The crowd became her friend and 
shrieked: “He'll drown!” 

“*No, he won't!” 

“Sure thing!” 

“ Ain’t it a shame!” 

“With the tide going out he wouldn't 
last a minute!” 

“Awful cold, that water. Awful cold!” 

“He can’t swim a stroke!" 

“And cramps too!” 

“Oh, Bob, come 
to me! Come to 
me!” said Myrtle, 
and began to sob, 
when she suddenly 
remembered that 
the camera was no 
recording phono- 
graph. She _ then 
began to wring her 
hands piteously 
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instead. Bob said something they could 
not catch by now. Then he disappeared 

She buried her face in her hands an 
sobbed with her shoulders, receiving some 
assistance from her elbows. 

J. Fanning shifted his mitrailleuse to the 
Meuse. Presently a figure was seen to leap 
upon the rail. 

“He's got a life preserver!” shrieked a 
sharp-eyed one of about forty. She was 
thin and her chin and nose also were sharp. 

Bob Turner, who could not swim on this 
day, though that was one of his qualifica- 
tions when he answered C. Square's adver- 
tisement, was seen by the veracious camera 
breasting the flood. 

J. Fanning permitted himself his first 
smile that week. It was a good picture. 
The light was right and everything worked 
G.-E, 

Bob made for the dock. A rope, thought- 
fully anticipated by Bill, P. A. of the 
Tabasco, was lowered, and Bob was hoisted 
to the dock. 

From a barge that lay alongside the next 
pier a second camera man pictured the 
hoisting. 

“Sweetheart!” 

“Bob!” 

She flung herself into his arms. He had 
difficulty in embracing her, by reason of the 
life preserver, but Bill said: ‘““Come on 
quick and change your clothes.” 

“To the Ritz!”’ said Myrtle, her hand 
in his. 


” 


ro the minister!” said Bob determin- 
edly—in plain hearing of at least three 
hundred and fifty. It was a chance he took 
blithely, knowing the histrionic tempera- 
ment 

“No! To your hotel first. Then—per- 
haps!” 

““H'm! Everybody knows she'll take 
him as soon as ever she can. He nearly got 
away to-day,” observed the sharp-eyed- 
nosed-chinned one to her friends, in no 
whisper 

jut Bill had hustled the young couple 
into the taxi, and then considerately told 
the five reporters that he had another taxi 
and would esteem it an honor to have them 
share it with him. 

“Shad roe!’’ muttered the Sun man, 
with an ostentatious sniff. 

“You mean cod-liver oil!’ observed the 
World, after a long inhalation. 

“You can say what you will, and smell 
all the fish you want, but I had nothing to 
do with it.” 

“Bill, you certainly are industrious,”’ re 
marked the Globe. “I cannot conscien 
tiously congratulate you on originality, 
subtlety or finesse. But you sure sweat, 
Bill; you sure do!” 

“‘T swear to you that I —— 

“Oh, we'll fall for it, old chap,” said the 
kindly Times; and they left in Bill’s taxi. 

Caldecott was waiting at the hotel. He 
had not left his own room, but at twelve 
twenty-five, upon receiving a telephone 
message from the French-Line pier, he had 
gone to Bob’s room, which was next to his 
now, and waited there, unsuspected by the 
operative who had been watching to see 
him descend in one of the south elevators 
as usual. Turner came in, life preserver, 
wet clothes and all. 

“How did it go?” asked Caldecott 

“Fine! It’s the happiest day of my life.” 

“T congratulate you! Is she downstairs 
waiting for you?” 

a 

“Well, change quickly. Then go to 
Theodore and tell him you’ll want a lunch- 
eon that will make a nervous woman happy 
that she is alive. Then after the meal tell 
Myrtle your story. Tell her you will be 
earning more thousands in a little while 
than she does hundreds. But above all tell 
her that you love her. And she must act for 
our picture of the true screen history of 
Ten-Thousand-a-Day Turner. You will 
have to do that proposal in the theater 
over and you can tell her that officially you 
will continue to be the eccentric million- 
aire before the public so that she can go the 
limit of arrogance and fuss. But remember, 
not a word until after the luncheon.” 
Robert Turner changed quickly and left 
Caldecott with a 
hasty but warm 
clasp of the hand 

“Some head, that 
man!’’ muttered 
Robert, and sought, 
first, Myrtle, then 
the artistic maitre 
@hétel. 
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NE article that is 100°,, useful and thrifty, combined 
with another that is 100°, patriotic and thrifty 
that is a true “thrift gift” of the type that most 
Americans will exchange on our second War Christmas. 
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Who would not be delighted with a gift box of dressy, 
durable EVERWEAR Hociery, enclosing a War Saving 
Stamp, or, better still, a Liberty Bond? 

EVERWEAR itself is an ever-welcome gift. It is known 
everywhere for its marked trimness at the ankle due to the 
Flexweev feature, and for its surprising wearing qualities 
cormbined with dressiness and beauty. 


DUN, 


Probably your dealer has EVERWEAR. It is made 
for men and women, in silk, lisle and cotton, at a 
wide range of prices 


NURI 


EVERWEAR HOSIERY CoO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


WAN 


See that the next hosiery you buy bears the thrift stamp— 
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A box that 
7. . 
brings delight 
‘Big Y"’ Apples are from the famous Yakima 
Valley, where climate, soil, and science pro- 
duce an apple of wonderful quality. ‘‘ Big Y”’ 
are not only scientifically raised, but are all 
hand-picked, packed and wrapped, to insure 
their quality and flavor reaching you. 
You can buy “Big Y" apples most economically by 
the box. Now is the time to put in several boxes of 
crisp, juicy ‘‘ Big Y"’ Winesaps. They keep perfectly 
in a cool place, maturing and ripening in their indi- 


vidual paper wraps. Transportation conditions may 
make it hard for you to get them later. 


Ask your dealer for “Big Y"'—they cost less when 


you buy ‘em by the box. 


Yakima Fruit Growers Ass’n 
Yakima, Washington 





Sales Repre- 
sentatives in 
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Markets. 
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Note How Rugs are Beaten, 
Swept and Suction Cleaned! 


HE HOOVER Beating-Sweeping Brush, 

above pictured, is patented. The motor (1) 
which whirls the suction fan (2) also turns the 
shaft (3) which runs the belt (4) and revolves the 
big. soft hair brush (5) over 1,000 times a minute. 
Suction raises the rug. The brush, as it speedily 
' passes, depresses the rug and sweeps it (6). 
Suction raises the rug again. Again the brush 
depresses and sweeps it and so on, over | 000 
times every minute, the rug is thus vibrated up 
and down upon an air cushion and swept by the 
soft hair brush. 
Imbedded grit is all dislodged. Stubbornest 
clinging threads, lint and dirt are all swept up 
No filth escapes. All is drawn off by suction (/) 
into the dust-tight Hoover bag. 

Write care of Box 211, for booklet 


and dealer's address—or phone 
uyers” Aid in cities over 70,000. 


_ The Hoover Suction Sweeper Co. 
North Canton, Ohio 
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S.O.S.—The Army Behind the Army 


(Continued from Page 4) 


many of them secretly thought he 
They changed their minds when 
the draft came along and the era of the 
training camp began. 

It was the fashion in many quarters to 
jeer at the Regular Army; to deride, for 
example, the quartermaster, who in the 
popular ignorance was looked upon as a 
sutler or a glorified clerk. Yet it was the 
band of devoted regular quartermasters, 
capitalizing their hard-won experience in 
Cuban jungle, Philippine wild or on the 
sunbaked Mexican border, who formed 
the nucleus of our enormous supply service 
that is the backbone of the system. Then, 
too, Americans did not readily grasp the 
idea that a great army must be equipped 
and, what is most important, properly or- 
ganized and officered. All this required 


sunset” 


| education at a time when intelligent and 


alert coéperation should have been the 
watchword. It only made our jobin Europe 
all the harder. 

But this moral handicap paled before the 
physical obstacles that grimly blocked the 
way. Heading the list was the superprob- 
lem of transporting men and supplies across 
three thousand miles of sea full of hidden 
terror and destruction. With a minimum 
average requirement of five tons of ship- 
ping for every man in France the magni- 
tude of the proposition is at once apparent. 
And we had no shipping. 

Right here came the cendesmntel differ- 
ence between the subsistence problems of 
the three leading Allies. The French had 
all their sources of supply at hand; Eng- 
land could rectify her water transporta- 
tion in twenty- four hours; with us it was 
a matter of three weeks’ time between de- 
parture and arrival. Empires have been 
won and lost in that time. 

Once we arrived in France we found 
that all utilities, such as docks, railways 
and telephone and telegraph lines, were 
being used by others, principally the 
French, but in many instances by both the 
French and the British. Instantly there 
came the inevitable and peaceful conflict 
with French laws. If you have ever tried 
to do anything official in France you can 


| at once appreciate the tangle of red tape 


and the maze of complications into which 
we were plunged. 

Then, too, there was the great difficulty 
of operating in a foreign country whose 
language and customs were unknown to 
the great majority of our men. Finally we 
had to expand our little peace organiza- 
tion into an immense and elastic overseas 
expedition that would take its full part in 
helping to defeat the mightiest of all mili- 
tary machines, that had been forty years 
in the making. 

Such was the seemingly impossible task 
that confronted us in April, 1917. To-day 
the impossible has been made possible. 
The American Army that holds its well- 
won place in the battle line of freedom, the 
unbroken chain of supply and transport 
behind, stretching from Alsace-Lorraine 
to San Francisco, is the answer that Yankee 
resource, energy and patriotism have made 
to the great call. How has it been done? 


Pershing’s Foresight 


Come with me to the little French town 
which houses the general headquarters of 
the A. E. F. and I will show you both the 
mainspring and the inspiration. In a 
simple office in a weather-beaten building 
that flies the American and the French flags 
at its gate and whose stone walls have 
echoed with the swords and spurs of many 
generations of French soldiers in the mak- 
ing, sits the erect, serious, keen-eyed man 
whose broad shoulders bear the chief bur- 
den of responsibility of our armies abroad. 
General Pershing foresaw what would and 
did happen. “To foresee,” said the French 
philosopher, “is to rule.” In this military 
statesmanship lie our safety and our suc- 
cess in France. It was his grave eyes that 
beheld the vision of American opportunity, 
and it has had a rich fulfillment. 

The simple reason why we have met 


| every extraordinary and unexpected de- 
| mand upon us this year is that our facilities 


are so elastic as to be capable of almost 
indefinite expansion. Had they been 
rigid—that is, limited to the estimate of 
our original overseas force—we and prob- 


| ably the whole Allied cause might have 


been lost. As it was they stood the well- 
nigh incredible strain in amazing fashion. 


Let us go back and see just what hap- 
pened. When the C. in C., as the head of 
the Army is called, arrived in France in 
June, 1917, the war situation was appar- 
ently satisfactory. The British were well 
established up the Somme; everywhere 
the French held their own; the Italians 
were pushing confidently on. An optimist 
would have said “All is well.”” The pro- 
gram of our expeditionary force, then set 
for five hundred thousand men, seemed to 
be ample for all needs. 

But General Pershing saw beyond the 
security of that hopeful hour. Russia had 
begun to crack, and in the Slav disintegra- 
tion that followed lay disaster for us all. 
France was drained; England was comb- 
ing out her man power; America was the 
last, the only reserve. The final brunt would 
be hers. 

So this far-seeing chieftain looked ahead 
to the contingency that might rise, not in a 
year but in two or three. How wise was 
his foresight was amply proved by subse- 
quent events. In less than twelve months 
from the time of his advent Italy’s reverse 
had been registered; Russia, prey to an- 
archy and misguided uplift, had made her 
obscene peace with the Kaiser; the Ger- 
man offensive had swept the British down 
the Somme; once more Paris was the tar- 
get of attack. 

Out of that encircling gloom flashed 
Lloyd George’s famous “Hurry, hurry” 
appeal to America; and it was not sent in 

vain. Like those hosts of the ’Sixties who 
marched to Father Abraham “five hundred 
thousand strong,” the Yankees came sail- 
ing over the sea. Every schedule was 
quadrupled; all original estimates and 
plans went by the board. A steady stream 
of khaki poured into France. What was 
more, it was debarked, supplied and 
rushed up the line; and all because the 
supply and transport machine, conceived 
in foresight and builded in wisdom, met 
the test. It made Chateau-Thierry, Saint 
Mihiel and all that has followed possible. 


The American Theory 


Those heroes of pick. and spade and 
derrick who had toiled in port and supply 
depot had their full hour of compensation. 
They saw the original Army of five hun- 
dred thousand swell into a million, and then 
become two millions; and no man went 
unfed. 

Just before I started on my investiga- 
tion of the American Army I spent the 
night with old friends at British General 
Headquarters in France. We discussed 
our immense supply preparations, which 
interested them immensely. Suddenly a 
a general with a foot of service rib- 
ons On the breast of his tunic said: “Your 
people are working on the theory that the 
war is going on indefinitely. It’s amazing!” 

He hit the American nail on the head, 
for this is precisely what we are doing in 
France. The domain of supply and trans- 
port which we are about to explore is a 
vast business institution which, though ded 
icated to war, is bound to have a tremen- 
dous significance with peace. 

In that precarious June of last year, when 
General Pershing and his handful of fellow 
officers faced the task of creating a system 
of combat and supply overseas, the offices 
of the expedition were in a modest building 
in the Rue de Constantine in Paris. Almost 
within the shadow of the stately and gilded 
dome of the Invalides, which shelters the 
dust of the great Napoleon, was born the 
whole organization which has become a 
prop of the war. Here first of all the gen- 
eral staff in France was created. Later, in 
a back room and at a conference presided 
over by the commander in chief in person, 
what is to-day the Services of Supply came 
into being. It was not originally known by 
its present comprehensive designation. It 
had various titles and functions. Indeed, 
its career up to the time I write is studded 
with picturesque happenings and striking 
personalities, and they are all part of our 
narrative. 

After four years of war the average 
reader need not be told that in any army 
in the field there are two separate and dis- 
tinct organizations—one, that section which 
fights and which is known as the combat 
army; the other, the equally necessary 
wing which mans the lines of communica- 
tions and in supply and transport has its 

(Continued on Page 45) 
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ERO HOUR in a great munition plant! Uncle 

Sam’s massive moguls are on track, the great 

ships of his Emergency Fleet are straining at 

their cables, ready’ to dash to the front with the 

stupendous machinery of war—on schedule time! 

f America’s genius for organization strikes twelve 

in those magic words, om schedule time. ‘The executive's 
desk is Industry’s ‘‘fire control.” 

Uncle Sam wants every Elgin military watch the factory 
can possibly turn out for the boys over there—wants more 
Elgins for his Navy, his Railways and his Emergency Fleet. 
All this automatically reduces the output of civilian watches, 
denying Elgin the pleasure of serving many thousands of 
waiting customers. 

Patriots agree that Uncle Sam’s wartime watch needs 
are absolutely priority orders. Every ounce of Elgin energy 
and skill is being poured into their execution—with full 
confidence that loyal citizens will cheerfully stand back of 
this policy of giving Uncle Sam priority first, last and all the 
time till this war is won. 











How the Motor Truck upset Wheel 


HE wheel that “rattled along the 

broad ways’ three thousand years 

ago differed little from the present 
dray wheel. From the early Egyptian 
times to the day of Queen Elizabeth, but 
few changes were made in wheel design 
andconstruction. Even to-day, excepting 
for more and lighter spokes, the commer 
cial vehicle wheel resembles closely the 
wheel of that period. 


But the advent of the motor truck brought 
with it the necessity for a wheel which 
would withstand the terrific road shocks 
of fast, heavy-load motor truck hauling 
Designing the correct wheel was now no 
longer the problem of the wheelwright, but 
that of the automotive engineer—and it 
was an engineer who finally solved it. 
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For some time engineers have endeav- 
ored to design a wheel not only of 
sufhicient strength, but one with ample 
resiliency to absorb or distribute road 
shocks— shocks that would otherwise 
reach the vital parts of the truck. Many 
types were evolved, but all were lacking 
in one or more of the essential qualities. 
Now, 
has been perfected which absolutely solves 
The Dayton Steel Wheel meets 
every requirement for grueling truck service 


after years of experimenting, a wheel 
this problem. 


with great resiliency, strength, lightness and 
durability. 


Tested at the Government Bureau of Stand 
ards, tried and proven in war and peace, it is 
the ultimate truck wheel. A wheel that will 
not only prolong the life of the truck but one 
that will outlast it. 


Terrific road impact causes 
wheel of five ton truck to 
leave ground when travel- 
ing twenty miles per hour. 
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Dayton Steel Wheeis increase tire mileage, 
10 to 25 


“out of 


often from per cent, because they 


The 


holds its original shape under all conditions 


never become round.” wheel 
of service. There are no built-up parts to work 
loose, no shrinkage, no worn bearings, no 
“flats” to pound the tires. All wheel troubles 


are eliminated. 

Day ton Steel Wheels correct the last weakness 
They add the 
final look of efficiency and live up to their 


of motor truck construction. 


looks by providing more economical truck 


service—lower tire, fuel and operating costs. 
At present our entire output is being devoted 
to the purpose of winning the war. For after- 
war delivery specify Dayton Steel Wheel 
equipment on the trucks you buy. 


Send for the interesting story of Dayton Steel 


Wheels. 


The Dayton Steel Foundry Company, Main Office and Works, Dayton, Ohio 
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HERE’Sasmart, well-set-up look about these 
Bates Shoes. Underneath this look is the qual- 
ity of good materials and fine workmanship. And 





yet, these shoes are sold at prices that help you 
meet the cost of living, They offer real economy 
at no sacrifice of appearance. 

You w7// dike them. The man who sells them 
likes them, See him today. He will tell you 
sell-on-sight Bates Shoes are filling the breach 
with volume sales and quick turnover, And you 
yourself will see the style and quality of them. 





A. J. BATES CO. 
WEBSTER 6 — ssuED 1885 
hand Chicage 
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Major General James G. 


Continued from Page 42) 
all-important part. Down these lines flow 
he life sustenance of the fighting man. 

At that first meeting in Paris, to which I 
have just referred, was born an institution, 
typically American in character, which is 
the very rock on which our whole activ- 
ity abroad is reared. It grew out of the 
peculiar handicaps under which our over- 
seas expedition labored from the start. Up 
to that time the most difficult supply and 

ransport problem of the war was Brit- 
She had to carry troops and sup- 
plies to Mesopotamia, Saloniki, Egypt and 
France, and maintain those forces. But 

ompared with our requirements and prob- 

ems abroad this was not so overwhelm- 
ingly difficult, the great mass of 
her overseas troops were in France and 
never fighting more than a hundred and 
fifty miles at the outside from their home 
ports. The Australians, to be sure, had to 
come five thousand miles from their native 


ain’s. 


because 


land, but they carry on ly their initial sup- 
plies; England furnishes the rest from her 
home and other depots. Though a con- 


iderable portion of the British Army sup- 
ply is gathered from different parts of the 
werld and is subject to the sea menace, she 
was not absolutely dependent upon these 
foreign sources. 

With America it was different. We were 
up against the proposition of not only con- 
V ‘ying all our troops over three thousand 
miles of danger-ridden sea but likewise 
carrying the great bulk of our food, equip- 
ment and munitions the same way. Our 
system of supply had to be breakdown 
proof. How to accomplish this was the 
proposition put up to that group of pio- 
neers of America abroad who sat round the 
table in that dingy back room of the Rue 
de Constantine, 

These men knew that long before they 
could even dream of joining the smoke- 
enveloped battle line of democracy they 
must settle the all-important question of 
a continuous subsistence supply. Emer- 
that unfailing speeder-up of idea 
and event, came to their rescue. At that 
round table was devised the remarkable 
plan known as automatic supply, which is 
the essence of our whole overseas system. 
To grasp it fully you must understand the 
very obvious fact that in war a reserve of 
food and supplies is all-essential. That 


gency, 
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ancient and familiar saying that armies 
fight on their stomachs is as true to-day in 
the era of machine gun, poison gas, wire- 
less, aéroplanes and tanks as it was when 
cave men fought with stone weapons. The 
strength of the army food reserve depends 
upon the distance of the fighting force 
from its base. With the British Expedi 
tionary Force the so-called fixed food re 

serve is thirty days. This means that in 
all the huge supply depots in France and 
England—I shall use the British Expedi- 
tionary Force in France for the contrast 

a quantity of food, fuel and forage equal 
to thirty days’ consumption by man and 
beast is maintained. No matter what 
happens this reserve must be kept up. It 
is the insurance against enemy action, 
breakdown or delay in transport—any. of 
the many emergencies that rise up in war 
and knock down the best-laid plans, and 
incidentally destroy precious supplies. 

But England in France, as | have al 
ready pointed out, is only a comparatively 
short distance from her home reserves. A 
short trip across the English Channel can 
rectify any dislocation in her food con 
munications. What were we to do three 
thousand miles from our home ports and 
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a box of Iron Clads \ 


A gift that promotes war- thrift 





factories = anes | 

No one could tell then, any more thar oo hI 
they can tell now, just what the submarine 5 , 
would do. Not being a heedless optimist, $1.50 two | ; Ene, Gon it 
General Pershing, together with his ad- Box ; 
visers, took no chances, They assumed $2.00 —-C ont two | 
the worst would happen, so they framed Box finest quality bla 





up the famous plan which I have re 
ferred to as the automatic supply. This 
provides the unfailing and yet flexible meal 
ticket of the A. E. F. 

By this procedure our whole food sup- 
ply —and for that matter all munitions and 
supplies, even a whole railway system from 
spike to station—renews itself automati 
cally, and therefore without the formality 
of special requisitions for stores. 

In the simplest way this is the way the 
system works: For every unit of twenty 
five thousand troops that goes to France 
whether they arrive in one convoy or in 
detached groups—a four months’ supply 
of food is also sent at the same time from 
the United States. What amounts to a 
thirty days’ supply goes with the men, 
while a ninety days’ reserve is shipped 

(Continued on Page 47) ! 
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(Continued from Page 45) 
coincidently. This ninety days’ reserve 
becomes the backbone of our effort. It 
may not land at the same port as the unit 
for which it is designated, but—submarines 
willing—it reaches France and becomes 
part of the general food reserve. No mat- 
ter how many units of twenty-five thou- 
sand men may leave the U nited States this 
ninety days’ reserve becomes their travel- 
ing companion, near or distant. It is on 
the ocean at the same time. 

By making this reserve cover ninety 
days we have trebled the British quantity 
and taken into consideration what those 
wise men who framed the system had in 
mind—namely, the very worst that the 
submarine could do. The destruction of a 
whole month's or even two months’ supply 
could not mean disaster for us. 

This process is technically known as the 
initial supply. It means that with the 
automatic supply, which I shall describe 
in a moment, sufficient food, with the ex- 


ception of fresh beef and a few minor ra-- 


tion components, is constantly kept in 
France to last our whole overseas force four 
months, 

But troops must eat and at the same 
time the integrity of this ninety days’ re- 
serve must be maintained. How is it done? 
Here is where the automatic supply comes 
in. Every month there is shipped from 
the United States sufficient food to feed 
our overseas force for thirty days. It is in 
units of the needs of twenty-five thousand 
men. This might be called the standing 
order of the army and is for current con- 
sumption. It moves like clockwork every 
thirty days. It is precisely as if a house- 
keeper had left a permanent order with 
her grocer to send her on the first day of 
every month enough flour, tinned goods, 
salt, pepper, vegetables—in fact, all her 
kitchen needs—for thirty days, and he 
scrupulously followed instructions. (If he 
is a good grocer she never has to re new the 
order save when her family increases. The 
acting ay rmaster general at Washing- 


ton, Brig. Gen. R. E. Wood, is the good 
grocer; he never misses a shipment to 
France. For eve ry unit of twenty-five 


thousand men that sets foot upon France 
he simply chalks up another increase to 
that immense standing order. Nothing 
can be simpler than this system. 

Not all supplies are or can be automatic. 
Every hour of the day and night in France 
some emergency le ads to unexpected de- 
mands. Take ordnance: a big push may 
use up an immense amount of ammunition 
and cut into the fixed reserve, which is 
based on the daily needs of all guns. Take 
construction: the unexpected advent of 
troops in certain regions and who need bar- 
racks, together with the demand made on 
the light and standard gauge railway for 
extensions, may consume material far be- 
yond the widest provision made in advance. 
All this must be renewed, and at once; and 
it is done through so-called exceptional 
requisitions, or demands as they are called 
by the British. The articles thus obtained 
are termed exceptional supplies, and are 
sent only in response to a special requisition 
made on the War Department by the 
supply services in the field. 


The Five Sections 


Here, in brief, is the crux of our supply 
system in France. An extraordinary and 
unprecedented remedy, which so far has 
proved to be not only submarine proof but 
has stood up against every tremendous 
demand made upon it. With a knowledge 
of this bulwark of the soldier’s steomach— 
the fundamental war precaution—we can 
now proceed to the story of the complete 
army organization in France, which is 
necessary before we can explain the con- 
crete workings of the Services of Supply. 

These meetings of General Pershing and 
his first colleagues in the Rue de Constan- 
tine in Paris not only hatched out the initial 
and automatic supply systems; but in the 
creation of the general staff of the A. E. F. 
they laid the foundation of the whole close- 
knit combat supply and transport scheme 
which has enabled the A. E. F. to assume 
its full share of the burden of war. 

If you know anything about war you 
also know that everything radiates from 
the staff. Individual initiative is only pos- 
sible or effective in the emergency of battle 
or with a sudden breakdown in transport. 
The successful conduct of modern war is 
the result of teamwork, codrdination, the 
fitting together of many units. It is the 
product of many closely attuned minds. 
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The real and unadvertised work of war, 
therefore, is done behind closed doors. Its 
secrecy and silence are in contrast with the 
crash and carnage of the tragic tumult it 
produces, 

Let us take the general staff at general 
headquarters first. Though we have noth- 
ing to do with fighting—the task of this 
series ends the moment the guns begin to 
pop—we must understand its functions, 
because they are duplicated to a large 
extent at the he ~adquarters of the Services 
of Supply. This is as good a place as any 
to emphasize the fact that in France we 
have two absolutely separate armies, with 
entirely separate and completely equipped 
headquarters, from a commanding general 
down. One is the general headquarters, 
presided over by General Pershing, who is 
the supreme chief in France and whose job 
is fighting; the other is the headquarters of 
the Services of Supply, whose task is to 


sustain and equip those fighters. Each of | 


these headquarters has a general staff, 
similar to each other in organization though 
the body at general headquarters is senior 
in authority and creates the larger policies, 
which the staff of the S. O. S. interprets. 
The staff at G. H. Q. has five sections 
devoted to Administration; Intelligence; 
Operations—which is fighting; Codérdina- 


tion; and Training. Originally these sec- 
tions were known by these respective 
activities. Subsequently the designations 
were changed. Administration became 


G1. This is the wholesaler which gets ton- 
nage and personnel to France, and 
purchases in France. Intelligence, now 
known as G2, deals with all information 
about the enemy. It has ramified functions 
that range from censorship to counter 
espionage. Operations, now G3, employs 
troops in the field. Coérdination, 
G4, handles and distributes what G1 pro- 


cures. But it does much more. It is the 
supreme siandardizer, one of the most 


remarkable agencies that we have devised 
in the war. You will hear a great deal about 
it as we proceed with this narrative. Train- 
ing, which has become G5, trains the per- 
sonnel which G1 gets to France. Here is a 
bird's-eye view of the general staff, which 
is the board of directors of the business of 
war. All these sections are tied up to chief 
of staff, who is the link between the work 
of the Army and the commander in chief. 


Daily Staff Meetings 


The staff meets every morning in the 
office of the chief of staff, who at G. H. Q. 
is Maj. Gen. James W. McAndrew, just 


as the directors of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany used to assemble daily at 26 Broad- 
way. It enables them to keep abreast of 
what is going on. What is equally impor- 
tant, every head of a department knows 
what the other heads are doing. In this 
knowledge lies power in war. This war, 
more than any other, has proved the value 
of coérdination. It was not until Marshal 
Foch became in fact the head of a united 
Allied command that we made definite 
progress. Up to that time every big Allied 
army went prac tically on its own; and the 
Germans wisely « capite alized this lack of 
perfect teamwork. The Germans have 
always excelled in staff work. We are get- 
ting ready—for we have a staff school—to 
assail them with their own medicine. 

With a small army this elaborate staff 
system is not necessary. The heads of 
the various sections—that is, Operations, 
Supply, Transport and Intelligence—can 
go direct to their commander in chief and 
talk affairs over. But when that comman- 
der is at the head of millions of men spread 
out over lines of communication six hun- 
dred miles long this is impossible. He must 
have understudies to digest and coérdinate 
the routine problems, dispose of the general 
business of war, and leave him free to 
create and deal with the larger measures. 
The various sections thus become minia- 
ture minds of the C. in C., which think and 
plan and sometimes execute for him. By 
an elaborate and comprehensive system of 
condensed diaries he knows just what they 
are doing each day. 

This staff system at G. H. Q. and its 
functions are duplicated at the head- 
quarters of the Services of Supply, except 
that only G1, G2 and G4 are represented. 
The S. O. S has nothing to do with fighting, 


also | 


which is | 











therefore it can dispense with G3 and G5. | 


Its main sections are Gl and G4, 

Such, in brief, is the directing force that 
set up the A. E. F. in France. Originally it 
was housed in Paris. As our troops began 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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-fuel saving gifts 


Here is the new definition for gifts this season 
winning the war.’ And this patriotic definition 
cause they are “tools” in the fullest sense, for- 
—they enable the recipie 
war work and perhaps dispense with a se 
pleasure and add to the joy of living. 


But before purchasing any electric appliances for yourself o 


FIRST 
SECOND 


Unless there is a fuel shortage in 
will last until after the war. 


If it w 


Before buying a new electric iron, 


and see if your old appliances can b 


Non-essential Appliances Eliminated 


If, however, your present appliances cannot be 
made to serve, then you should know that by 
installing an electric flatiron or other electric de- 
vice, you are helping to save the country's coal 
and to lessen the transportation burden. 


Hotpoint appliances use so little electric current that the 
cost of operation is nominal, for instance— 


to make toast for a family of four will cost about a cent 
it will cost about a cent to run the Comfo pad all night 
the Iron, with the plug in continuously, will cost about 6 cts. 
an hour; but since the plug is removed a good deal of the 
time the actual operating cost is considerably less 

—— a fraction of a cent makes a pot of coffee the Hotpoint way 


For our part, we recognize the imperative necessity of 
applying every available ounce of war materials, such as 
coal, iron, steel, aluminum and copper, exclusively to the 
winning of the war. 


During the period of the war the three factories of Edison 
Electric Appliance Co., Inc. (which is the largest manu- 
facturer of electric heating appliances in the world) will 
make only such appliances as serve a direct utilitarian 
purpose and effect war economies. 


You must realize that this war will be won on what the 
American people save of essential war materials. 


You can show your true loyalty to the Great Cause in no 
better way than by studying constantly to see that you 
do not divert to your own use a single ounce more of the 
vital war materials than is absolutely necessary. 


And you will be doing a patriotic service if you go over 
your house and collect all non-active metal—iron, steel, 
copper, brass, lead, tinfoil—and turn it back into the 
channels of commerce. 
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This beautiful 9 cup Pane 
during the war but we ar 
on hand. No valves, floats or # 
shown, $21.50. Same but with 


B Every ironing done electri 
50 Ibs. of coal. The Hotpoir 
rest, hot point, cool handle, 

many other advantages. 6lb. $ 


Manufacture of this 5 cup 
during the war, but it car 
hand. Same construction as “‘/ 


No fuss or bother to appl 
the body with Hotpoint C« 
and adjust for the desired heat. 
to most body curves. User co 
Aluminum, non-flexible, $6.50. 


E Any liquid into which Hotp 
begins to heat instantly 
drinks, etc. As shown, $5.50; la 


F You enjoy a home always f 
Vacuum Cleaner. Attache 
have a working radius of 25 ft 


$10.00 while stock lasts. Not 
G This 6 cup Nickel Percol: 


Equipped with the same 
percolating mechanism as all 
pictured, in nickel, $11.50. We 
during the war, but have some 


Make toast as fast as want 
at a time, and serve it cris 
current is trivial. $6.50, inclu 


With this 3 heat Radiant ¢ 
kitchen range, except for t 
sharp saving in coal for war p 
and broiling grid included, $10. 


Ovenette used over this Gr 
efficient small oven that will ba 
thing up to a five lb. roast or 
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~food saving gifts 


—“tools that will help save something toward 


is completely met by Electric Appliances be- 


‘nt to save fuel, to save food, to save time for 
‘ant. Also they make the household work a 


r others, apply these government tests — 


your community continue to use your wood-burning or coal-burning range if it 
ill not, then investigate the electric range, as it is a recognized fuel saver. 


vacuum cleaner, heater or other electric appliance, consult your local distributor 
ve made serviceable; their careful use means a distinct saving. 


od saving gifts 


‘led Coffee Urn is discontinued 
» still able to supply from stock 
raps; has automatic switch. As 
nut panelling, $18.50. 


cally saves something like 40 or 
it Iron has attached stand, thumb 


hinged-plug cord protector and 
7.00, 3lb. size $6.00. 


Percolator has been discontinued 
still be supplied from stock on 


\", $11.50. 


y any wanted degree of heat to 
mmfo. Attach to any lamp socket 
Semi-flexible so that it conforms 
ntrols heat. As pictured, $9.00. 


oint Immersion Heater is plunged 
baby’s milk, shaving water, hot 
rger size, $6.50; crookneck, $7.50. 


ree from dust if you use Hotpoint 
s to any lamp socket and you 

Cleaner, $37.50. Attachments, 
made during war. 


itor is our most popular design. 
automatic switch and valveless 
other Hotpoint Percolators. As 
» shall make no more Aluminum 
in stock at $10.00. 


ed, right on the table, two slices 
LY and hot, as wanted. Cost of 
ling the handy detachable rack. 


j rill it is unnecessary to light the 
1e heaviest meal, which makes a 
rposes. Two dishes, cake-griddle 
)0. 


ill gives you a practical and very 


<e a pie or pan of biscuit or any- 
hicken. Ovenette, only $5.00, 


Em 


How Electric Appliances Save 


You can save coal, you can save metals, you can 
save food values by using electrical appliances 
where conditions are favorable. When you do 
this you are carrying forward the war work. 


Here are some of the ways in which electrical 
appliances may be made to help win the war: 
Electric Irons 

One carload of raw iron and steel made into electrically 
heated fiatirons saves in one year 8,748 tons of coal and 
releases for war purposes more than 200 railway cars. 
Electric Irons save coal at the rate of about 583 tons annually for each 
1,000 irons used. 


We have distributed more than 5,000,000 electric irons 
—Hotpoint—General Electric Type and Hughes. 
Electric Ranges 

70% of all clectric ranges are used on circuits where the 
electricity is generated from water power; these ranges 
save 100% coal. The 30% used where electricity is gen- 
erated with steam power save approximately 65% of the 
coal. Averaged over 10,000 ranges the annual saving 
amounts to 35,175 tons of coal. 


Vacuum Cleaner 


The fact that it goes so far toward solving the servant 
problem and requires such a trivial amount of electric 
current classes the vacuum cleaner as one of the house- 
hold tools which will help to win the war. But the 
manufacture of attachments has been discontinued. 


YOUR DEALER: Somewhere right near you there is a Hotpoint dealer who 
will gladly demonstrate the articles here pictured and the numerous other 
Hotpoint appliances. All Edison appliances Guaranteed one year. 


HOTPOINT DIVISION 


Edison Electric Appliance Company, Inc. 
Ontario, Cal. Chicago New York 


Manufacturers of these three well-known lines of Appliances 


Hotpoink. = Geveitame = Huge 
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The Only Hair Brush That Can Be Washed, 
Boiled, o1 Sterilized Without the Slightest Injury 
C*refully selected, penetrative Russian Bristles, in the open metal back, 
make Sanitax Brushes different from any other brush. They are sweet and 
clean and will stand any amount of washing. The light open-work construc- 
tion admits sunlight and air—you can see right through them—no wood to 
warp, no place for dirt or dandruff germs, Built to stand cleaning. 













Your hair and scelp can- it clean, No use washing 
not be kept clean with a your hair occasionally 
dirty brush any more and then brushing it fre 
than you can clean your quently with a dirty 
face with a dirty towel. brush. You can't keep 
The super-clean Sanitax your brush clean unless 
sheen to the hair, stimulates the roots, pre- secret of your hair health The only 
vents dandruff, baldness and falling hair. actually cleanable brush is the Sanitax, 

At your dealer's or sent prepaid on receipt of price, $2.00. Different sizes and 

shapes to suit every need. An ideal holiday gift Guaranteed to please and 

last or money back. ‘‘Sanitax” is plainly stamped on every handle. Insist on 

the genuine. /f your dealer cannot supply you we will. 


Her never falls froma Yoru can't keep your 
Brush imparts a luxuri it is built to stand clean- 
SANITAX BRUSH CO, 2341 S.Wabash Ave: Chleage, U. S.A 


clean, healthy scalp. hair unless you keep 
ant softness and healthy ing. Cleanliness is the 
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(Continued from Page 47) 

| to arrive and our scope of supply widened, 
those buildings in the French capital proved 
insufficient. We needed more executive 
elbowroom. Besides, it was becoming more 
and more important that General Pershing 
should be up where his little army was 
beginning to assemble. Last autumn we 
established our general headquarters in a 
French town in the north. There—and for 
the first time in the war—the Stars and 
Stripes were unfurled almost within sound 
of the guns. 

I went to that headquarters not long 
after it had been opened. The drowsy little 
town still blinked at the unaccustomed 
sight of Americans in uniform; our troops 
were few; there was a sense of newness and 
crudeness. General Pershing and his col- 
leagues were feeling their way through the 
enormous responsibilities that hemmed 
them in. Not so many miles away those 
pioneer divisions who blazed our way to 
France were shivering in their first billets. 

1 went back last summer. The one-time 
sleepy town was a beehive; the roads every- 
where were alive with our transport; the 
general headquarters had a seasoned and 
businesslike look; we had spilled our blood 
on the soil of France; you got the thrill and 
the sense of actual war participation. 

When General Pershing moved to the 
north the chief of supply eventually fol- 
lowed. In that general headquarters, now 
the nerve center of our fighting, the Serv- 
ices of Supply as at present constituted 
were organized. They were marshaled 
under the head of Lines of Communication. 
As our armies grew and took their place in 
the line the need of a concentrated supply 
establishment became evident. It was 
felt—and wisely—that with our swift ex- 
pansion G. H. Q. should be free to devote 
itself to operations. 

General Pershing therefore appointed a 
board consisting of—I use their present 
ranks—Brig. Gen. Johnson Hagood, Colo- 
nel Avery Andrews, Brig. Gen. Frank Mc- 
Coy, Brig. Gen. Robert Davis and Major 
Pierce Wetherell, to devise a plan to this 
end. The net result was that the supply 
departments were divorced from G. H. Q. 
and moved to Tours. General headquar- 
ters was now free to concentrate on fight- 
ing, while that charming little city on the 
banks of the Loire, in the heart of the cha- 








| teau country where Balzac’ and Rabelais 


| flag w 


were born, where Joan of Are came in shin- 
ing armor in the crowded hour of her tri- 
umph, and where, oddly enough, the Hun 
of other days got his final reverse, became 
the capital of the domain of supply. 


The American Capital of France 


It was early this year when the American 
as officially broken out at Tours over 
a quadrangle of French barracks sentineled 


| by trees and with the usual large parade 


| ground in the center. 


But it was a much 
larger kingdom than supply and transport 
that took up its abode there. Under reor- 
ganization the Services of Supply annexed 
the services of quartermaster corps, ord- 
nance, gas, air, engineering, construction, 
forestry, railways and roads, medical, me- 
chanical transport, signals and communica- 
tions, postal and express, war-risk insur- 
ance; in fact, every detail that contributed 
to the upkeep, the safety, the combat and 
the renewal of the armies in the field. Even 
graves registration, the chronicle of that 
last sad chapter in the life of the soldier, 
found refuge under its broad and compre- 
hensive wings. 

The first commanding general was Maj. 
Gen. F. Kernan, who developed the 
whole scheme of what was for a brief time 

called the Services of the Rear, and which 

ie now the unshakable S. O. S.—one of the 
prides, even as it is also the backbone, of the 
whole American Expeditionary Force. To 
tell its story, therefore, is to describe the ac- 
tivities of everything American in France 
except that which happens in trench and 
field. 

The American Services of Supply is 
unique in the annals of military organiza- 
tion. With the French there is always 
Paris to suggest or to change; with the 
British the War Office in Whitehall lies 
only a few hours’ journey across the Chan- 
nel and many miles of red tape join it to 
general headquarters. But with the Amer- 
ican force Washington is thousands of miles 
away in fact and in domination. The dis- 
tance is too great and time in war too 
precious to refer everything to the home 
powers that be. They have wisely reposed 
a confidence in the leader of our armies 
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abread that has been amply justified by 
his achievements. Here you have the anti- 
dote against the costly disasters bred by 
the political interference that hampered 
great American generals from Washington 
down the line through Grant to Shafter. 

Geographically the Services of Supply 
includes all Continental France and Great 
Britain, for our supply tentacles have now 
spread out in many directions. The do- 
main is divided into nine sections and two 
independent districts, which are Tours and 
Paris. With one exception, England, all 
these sections are in France. 

Each of the French ports that we use is 
the nucleus or capital of a section, which 
also includes some of the adjacent terri- 
tory. Midway between the coast and the 
Front is the huge intermediate section 
while still nearer the fighting line is the 
advance section. They are all joined by 
American built and American operated 
communications. 

In examining the organization of these 
sections you get the first hint of that self 
containment which is such an outstanding 
feature of our army structure abroad 
Every section is in command of a general, 

who has the necessary administrative and 
technical staffs. He has absolute control of 
all matters of discipline, police and sanita- 
tion in his bailiwick and has general super- 
vision over all technical activities carried 
on there. 

It is a little sovereign state. If a ques- 
tion rises that touches or involves a neigh- 
boring section it becomes, like matters 
of interstate commerce in the United 
States, a question of Federal jurisdiction 
and goes up to the commanding general of 
the Services of Supply, who is the chief of 
all these subsidiary generals, 

It is just as if we had established a 
United States of Supply overseas with 
Tours as the Washington. As a matter of 
fact, Tours is the American capital of 
France. The commanding general of the 
S. 0. S. is a sort of transplanted President, 
whose only higher authority is the com- 
mander in chief of the American Expedi- 
tionary Forces and whose staff officer he is. 


The Anatomy of the §. O. S§. 


Looking at the organization from another 

angle—familiar to most Americans—you 
can see it in terms of the military arrange- 
ment of the United States in peacetimes. 
Following this analogy, the headquarters of 
the S. O. S. at Tours corresponds to the War 
Department at Washington. The different 
sections are like the various departments, 
such as the Department of the East, the 
Central Department, the Southern Depart- 
ment, the Department of the Southeast. 
Each of these departments in the United 
States has a commanding general, who cor- 
responds to the general in charge of one of 
our foreign sections. The two independent 
districts, Tours and Paris, bear the same 
relation to the whole overseas organization 
that the United States Military Academy 
at West Point bears to the home structure, 
which comes directly under the authority 
of the War Department. 

In addition to control over the generals 
of the various sections the commanding 
general of the Services of Supply exercises 

a stewardship over the chief of every serv- 
de that makes up his immense domain. 
The head and staff of all departments, save 
those which are a necessary adjunct of 
fighting, are quartered in and about that 
picturesque quadrangle in Tours, and are 
accessible at any hour of the day or night 
for reference or discussion. 

Such is the supply werld over which 
Maj. Gen. James G. Harbord, who suc- 
ceeded General Kernan as commanding 
general of the S. O. S., presides to-day. 
He is big of bone, smooth of face, alive 
with humor—a self-made soldier risen from 
the ranks and with a trail of active service 
that stretches from the Philippines to the 
bloody fields of France. There is no mis- 
taking his power and punch. It is written 
in a square and unyielding jaw, and in a 
determination that the Germans learned 
to their cost when his division helped to 
block their way to Paris last July. It was 
as chief of staff to General Pershing, in 
those heartbreaking days when first we 
set up military shop abroad, that Harbord 
wrote his wisdom and his foresight into 
our overseas preparation. He can lead 
and he can rule. He is the highest type of 
the soldier-administrator. Study his task 
and you find that, as the slogan of the 
S. O. S. well says, “Not all the fighting is 
done at the Front.’ 


He operates in precisely the same way 
that General Pershing holds forth at head- 
quarters, though his task is somewhat more 
varied and complex. The commander in 
chief is mainly concerned, so far as active 
duties are concerned, with fighting. The 
tools of this bloody trade—mainly men and 
munitions—are placed at his disposal. 
General Harbord, on tue other hand, has 
to deal with the intricate problems of 
the procurement, distribution and mainte- 
nance of these tools of war. Every ton of 
freight and every American soldier that 
enter France must come through one of the 
ports under his jurisdiction. They must 
be classified, stored or moved to their 
proper station. An endless chain of facili- 
ties and a complete and sleepless control 
and supervision are required. 

Yet every morning there is laid upon his 
desk a sheet of paper on which is typed the 
total number of American troops, civilian 
employees and prisoners of war in every 
section, together with all American troops 
with the British or French; the total num- 
ber of mouths fed by the A. E. F.; the pre- 
cise amount of food in days and rations 
on hand at every supply depot; the 
number of animals in France and the quan- 
tity of hay, oats and bran available for 
them; the exact quantity of ammunition 
in reserve in terms of specific calibers; the 
total ship tonnage unloaded the day be- 
fore; the number of cars loaded for ship- 
ment and the tonnage in them; the cargoes 
on every ship in every port we use in 
France or England; and the number of 
beds——empty or occupied —in our hospitals, 
together with their crisis capacity, which is 
the total hospitalization in case of emer- 
gency. In a word, this marvelous sheet, 
called the Daily State of Supply. is the 
up-to-the-hour epitome of the whole Amer- 
ican situation in France. 


Headquarters on Wheels 


More than this, General Harbord, who is 
not temperamentally inclined to be tied to 
a desk, spends three or four days every 
week—sometimes more—traveling up and 
down his supply world in his special train, 
which has sleeping, dining and office cars 
and is a headquarters on wheels. He pops 
in on section generals at their offices, makes 
sudden descents upon loading gangs at the 
docks or construction units in the field. 
He can stop his train anywhere in France, 
hitch up his telephone or telegraph instru- 
ments to American wires strung on Amer- 
ican poles and talk to General Pershing 
at general headquarters or anyone else in 
the country. How are all these miracles 
achieved? 

Like the rearing of our whole physical 
structure in France there is no magic or 
mystery about it. It all results from the 
fact that we have built up a compact and 
coérdinated system for the conduct of the 
Services of Supply that is distinctly Amer- 
ican in swiftness and in efficiency. It is 
simply part of the business of war, Amer- 
ican brand. To a war that was believed to 
express the last word in science and organi- 
zation we have brought some new wrinkles. 

General Harbord’s freedom of action and 
the remarkable grip on the American situa- 
tion in France as revealed on the Daily 
State of Supply are made possible first of 
all by staff work. The general staff of the 
commanding general of the Services of 
Supply, as you have already been told, in- 
cludes only three sections—G1, G2 and 
G4— because he has no problems of combat 
or training. Each of these sections has a 
head, designated as an assistant chief of 
staff. In charge of Gi is Col. J. B. Cav- 
anaugh; in command of G2 is Lieut. Col. 
Cabot Ward, who was once park com- 
missioner of Greater New York and a type 
of reserve or temporary officer who is ren- 
dering conspicuous service in the war; 
while Col. H. C. Smither is at the head 
of that all-useful and universal G4. 

These assistant chiefs in turn report to a 
chief of staff — Brig. Gen. Johnson Hagood. 
A seasoned veteran of field and staff service, 
despite his apparent youth, he is a master 
organizer and a live wire. Under his stimu- 
lation the general staff takes the burden 
of routine from the shoulders of General 
Harbord just as the staff at the G. H. Q. 
lightens the way of the commander in 
chief. 

The assistants are in constant touch with 
the chief of staff and the commanding 
general himself. It is their duty to act in 


his name on the bulk of the executive ques- 
tions that rise, and they are many and 
complex. 


Hence he is free to move about 
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his kingdom. As at G. H. Q., you have a 
small group of understudy minds, though 
at Tours they have to cope with an in- 
finite variety of subjects. These assistants 
are guided in making decisions by their 
knowledge of the expressed desires of the 
commanding — with regard to poli- 
cies. Hence they must be men of keen in- 
ag one and quick to grasp significances. 

The section of G2 is a minor one in the 
administration of the Services of Supply. 
Therefore the burden of the staff labors and 
responsibilities falls upon the chief of staff 
and the heads of Gl and G4. In general 
terms—-we will take up the specific work 
later —G1 has authority on all matters of 
administration, organization and procure- 
ment of personnel and material from the 
United States, which includes the vast 
tonnage question, while G4 deals with con- 
struction, transportation and supply, hav- 
ing particularly in mind the coérdination 
of all these activities. Both G1 and G4 
connect up with every unit in the Services 
of Supply. By telegraph and telephone and 
daily reports they keep in constant com- 
munication. 

Let us now sit in with the general staff 
at its daily morning meeting. You will get 
such a demonstration of teamwork as to 
make you sit up. The walls of the office of 
the chief of staff—like those of the com- 
manding general—reflect the spirit of our 
organization and the way it is swung. 
First of ali you will see the great supply 
map of France crisscrossed with our lines 
of communication. At first glance you may 
think that this is a picture puzzle, but 
on closer investigation you see that these 
winding and colored avenues are studded 
with symbols. You see stars in circles, 
ships, tents, crosses, coffeepots, buildings. 


You are not long in finding out what they | 


At the lower left-hand corner is a 
key to the puzzle. Each symbol has a 
meaning all its own. The star in a circle 
indicates the general headquarters; the 


mean. 


ship shows the location of a port that we | 


use; the tent is the site of an instruction 
camp; the black cross reveals a base hos- 
pital; the white cross, a rest station; the 
coffeepot, a coffee station for traveling 
troops; the engine, a locomotive repair 
shop; the freight car, a car-erection site; the 
bumper, a railway-regulation yard; an ax, 
a forestry camp; the propeller, an aviation 
camp; the bursting shell, an ammunition 
depot; a tiny house means a refrigerating 
plant; a black naval pennant, a section 
headquarters, and so on. In other words, 
you can look at this map and see at a 
glance the scope and extent of all our 
activities in France, and what and where 
they are. 


Do Not Anchor Here! 


On the wall are also square yards of 
charts and diagrams, for this is a war of 
organization all put down on specifications 
and blue prints long before a wheel is 
turned or a shot fired. It is one of the 
many sheets Mars has taken from the book 
of big business. I have seen square miles 
of army diagrams in this war, but I have 
never seen any that were more concrete or 
comprehensive than those used by the 
Services of Supply. Every service has its 
master chart; every subordinate section 
has its own little sheet. Put three men 
together in an army office in France and 
the first thing they do is to create a little 
chart of their organization. Nor is it a 
wasted effort. A great master of American 
industry once said “Teach with the eye,” 
so he put signs all over his factory. The 
man who knows just what he has to do and 
where he belongs seldom makes mistakes. 
Hence the value of the chart in the business 
of war. 

A single detail in General Hageod’s 
office reveals the spirit of the organization 
and why it does things. Over the large 
clock hangs a placard containing this in- 
scription: “Hurry Up—C’est La Guerre.” 
It reminded me of another sign hung up 
somewhere on our lines of communication 
by a bureau chief who had once been in the 
coast artillery. It proclaimed the warning 


familiar to all coast travelers: ‘‘Cable 
Crossing. Do Not Anchor Here.”” He was 


determined that his visitors should waste 
none of his time. 

General Hagood is at his desk every 
morning at eight o’clock. These arms 
heads are early to work and they stay late 
There are no office hours in the business of 
war. The chief of staff finds on his desk 
what is officially known as the diary. It is 

Continued on Page 54 
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fascinating, fun-filled 

games—countless 
“ : ; 

evenings of innocent 


amusement for your entire family 
are packed into each inexpensive 





deck of 
BICYCLE caros’ ' 


printed, with large, easily read indexes. ‘They have such a 
splendid, durable finish that the most awkward player 
can shuffle and deal without error. They are the best 
cards for home use 

The new edition of the “Official Rules of Card Games”’ tells 
you how to play these 300 games; gives the latest rules for every 
one of them. It describes easy games, difficult games, games 
for any number of players. It will increase your pleasure in 
your patriotic evenings at home. 250 pages Sent postpaid for 
stamps. Send for your copy today. Address 


THE U. S. PLAYING CARD COMPANY 
(Also makers of Congress Playing Cards. Art backs. Gold edges. For social play, gifts and prizes) 
Dept. F-3 Cincinnati, U. S. A., or Windsor, Canada 


20 cents in 
































They Have 
5000 


Reasons 


To Smile 


OURTRIGHT HAWLEY, 
Sr., earns the 5000 dollars 





And Each Reason 


is a Silver Dollar 


But, with most of our unmat 
ried “‘ Hawleys’’ now in France, | 
The | 


every year—spending and sav we still need more workers 
ing them especially for Court Christmas rush is upon us. Busi 
right, Jr., who naturally thinks ness was never so good. If Haw 


ley among strangers—can 
average 20 Curtis orders a day in 
eight hours, you can get 2 a day 
in your spare time—at home 
among friends. And for even 2 
a day your profits for a month 


he has the finest ‘‘Daddy”’ in 
the world. 


The Hawley smile is famous 
throughout the Dakotas, which 
Hawley covers for us. In small 
Dakota towns, he finds it easy 


; Jail : will approximate $30.00— $7.50 
to maintain a daily average oO -. Geek tor on theer 0 Om 
twenty yearly subscription o1 1 9c, , 
. x ‘ $1.25 an hour 
ders for The Saturday Evening y, 
Post, The Ladies’ Home Jour If you want more y 
nal and The Country Gentle- money, you will want = The | 
y ne 
man. Hissalary andcommiussion our offer NOW To Curtis | 
: Publish 
profits on this business exceed get it J Coan 
664 Independ 
M4 , *- ence Square, Phila 
$5000.00 a Year Mail This uae Mongols 
Coupon $ 


Hawley says he barely 
‘“‘scratches’’ his territory to get 
his yearly quota of orders, and 


Today 7, me you tion at | 


proves it by appointing many 7 3 
local representatives for us him ri 
self! y 
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VEN more telling than the record- 
breaking individual mileages made by 
Goodyear S-V Solid Tires are the very 


sizable general averages they maintain. 


Indeed, their most sensational scores are simply 
the peaks of a long list of other S-V marks 
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Uniformly High Mileage 


Goodyear S-V Solid Tires may be classed 
conservatively as hard service that tests to the 
utmost every bit of the stamina of a solid tire. 
In this duty, their average mileage of 26,100 
per tire stands out as a characteristic S-V 
score quite in keeping with S-V performances 
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set uniformly high. 


In the case of the Western 
pany of Chicago, twelve 


though = subjected 
punishment, have delivered 
a total of 313,200 miles of 


service. 


All of them have been used 
on a 6-ton truck which 
transfers freight over a 65- 
mile circuit daily. 


Under full cargoes of 
machinery and apparatus, 


Electric Com- 


frequently to gruelling 


under similarly trying conditions. 


these tires, 


‘*The very high average mile- 


ages given by our Goodyear 


S-V Solid Truck Tires is decid- 
edly gratifying to this com- 
pany. No other tires that we 
have used approach their en- 
durance in our freight trans- 
fer service.’’—J.W. Bancker, 
Asst. Gen. Superintendent, 
Western Electric Company, 


It is typical of the way in which S-V Tires prove 
to truck owners the remarkable toughness of 


their treads and the firm bonding of the rub- 


ber with the steel base. 


It should be added in im- 
portant record that the low- 
est mileage delivered by 
any of the twelve tires was 
in excess of 22,000 and that 
the particular tire giving 
this mileage was severely 


injured by being driven for 


they have been driven regu- Chicago. 
larly across bumpy rail cross- 

ings and along bad stretches 

of block pavement that administers rapid- 


fire beatings. 

And they have had to contend with the vari- 
ous sharp metallic objects that litter freight 
yards and work havoc with tire treads 


unless these are exceedingly tough. 


Consequently the work done by these twelve 


long distances in car tracks, 


The consistent economy of 
Goodyear S-V Solid Tires, 
as shown on the cost sheets of users, is the 
plain result of that vast amount of research, 
experiment and development which Good- 


year has conducted tn the solid tire field. 


Any one of more than 800 Goodyear Truck Tire 
Service Station Dealers can supply S-V Tires 


and advise correct size and proper care. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 
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Concrete 
Roads and 


Gunstocks 


«| When the call came for gunstocks, 
these black walnut logs— gunstocks in | 


the rough—quickly made the first lap of their 
journey to the firing line because the concrete 
roads of Vermilion County, IIl., were ready. 


qj What are the roads of your community 
doing to win the war? Are they hindering, 


or are they helping like the concrete roads of 
Vermilion County ? 


qj Everywhere concrete roads are speeding 


up war — supplying cantonments, supplementing 
railroads, keeping industry going, feeding the Nation. 
And concrete roads everywhere are none the worse 
tor this heavy, pounding, speeded up traffic. 

Whenever you drive over concrete pavement, tell the road or 


street authorities that you like it. ‘They will be glad to have you 
endorse their choice and give you added mileage if you ask it. 


Measured by their long life and 
trifling maintenance cost, concrete 
roads are the least expensive 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Offices at 


Atlanta Helena New York 
rv Indianapolis Parkersburg 
Kansas Ci Pittsburg! 
Denver Milwaukee Salt Lake ¢ 
it Minneapoli Seat ble 
Washington 


CONCRETE FOR PERMANENCE 
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(Continued from Page 51) 

a compact résumé, a complete catalogue of 
S. O. S. events, eaten | by G4, of every 
important proceeding of the day before. 
This diary, which is as representative a 
piece of scientific organization as the Daily 
State of Supply, is arranged under headings. 

Under Troop Movements you find: 
“The Nth Division has been moved to the 
X Training Camp"; under Hospitaliza- 
tion: ‘The construction of a ten-thousand- 
bed hospital has been ordered at Z’’; under 
Quartermaster Corps: ‘‘ The chief quarter- 
master has been ordered to turn over a 
hundred carloads of sugar to the French” 
| under Remounts: “Eight thousand horses 
| are now at the Remount Camp at W”; 
under Construction: “Five new ware- 
houses have been started at Blank Supply 
Depot’’; and so on until every item of large 
value has been epitomized and chronicled. 

At eight-thirty o'clock General Hagood 
has his daily conference with the heads of 
the sections. Once more you have the 
directors’ meeting of the business of war. 
With the diary before him, which he has 
already read, the chief of staff asks the why 
and the wherefore of the various steps and 
changes enumerated in it. In the case of 
the movement of the Nth Division he may 
ask: ‘‘Why did not these troops go into 
barracks?” or with the item re lating to the 
chief quartermaster he may inquire: ‘Is 
this in accordance with the terms of our 
new food agreement with the French?” 
In the matter of those eight thousand 
horses the query may be: “ Does this com- 
plete the project for this Remount Camp?” 
while referring to the construction of the 
new warehouses he may ask: “Is this 
depot proceeding toward construetion on 
schedule time?” 





Short Cuts to Action 


I cite these questions to show, first of all, 
how the chief puts an unerring probe into 
everything that is done; second, by know- 
ing just what is being done within twenty- 
four hours after it has been started he can 
rectify any mistake before it has gone too 
far. This is especially true of large con- 
struction, such as barracks and warehouses. 
It also applies with special importance to 
| the shifting of the labor battalions. 

One great value of this diary and the 
operations that contribute to it is that it 
disposes of matters at once. in the old 
army day and way every individual item 
that I have mentioned and, in fact, every- 
thing that referred to any phase of army 
work not only had to be mulled over and 
indorsed by a dozen people, but literally had 
to break its way through miles of red tape. 
Instead of swift action there was inter- 
minable delay, which clogged the wheels 
of progress. 

In the case of the S. O. the chief of 
staff, expressing the Web of the com- 
manding general, for whom he acts, dele- 
gates authority to his subordinates, the 
heads of the various sections. They act 
upon their own judgment and the informa- 
tion they possess, and the result is that 
there is no hampering in effort. Now you 
can see why the commanding general is 
free to move about his domain, and also 
why the chief of staff likewise has a clean 
desk and can turn at once to any large 
| emergency that rises. It all combines for a 
flexible system of supervision and supply. 
The men at the helm are not desk bound, 
and the myriad of ape and material 
they control are equally elastic. ¢ 

The diary is on one of a series of re- 
ports that deal with the progress of supply. 
As a sort of corollary to the Daily State 
of Supply is a document called the Daily 
Situation, which is a miniature typewritten 
newspaper, prepared by G4, which goes to 
the commanding general and the chief of 
staff with the Daily State. It is a general 
summary of vital problems that cannot be 
discussed in the diary, which deals only 
with actual events. It details, for example, 
such emergencies as temporary congestions 
in the railway regulating stations; with the 
tie-ups in troop traffic; with tonnage diffi- 
culties; with troop arrivals; with the am- 
munition situation; indeed, all the many 
unexpected emergencies that try the soul 
of the army administrator operating three 
thousand miles from his home base, and in a 
country where he must wrestle with strange 
laws and employ public carriers that have 
systems and regulations not altogether 
geared up to swift American ways. 

When any one of these contingencies de- 
| velops the chief of staff or the head of G4— 
| or both--at once calls a meeting of the chief 
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of the-service involved and his principal 
associates and threshes it out. Thus he gets 
at the specialists who know exactly what 
they can do and who have the wherewithal 
to do it. 

By now you will have gathered that both 
G1 and G4 are important links in the 
American Army machine. It is high time, 
therefore, that we look into their ramified 
functions. They unfold a system of scrutiny 
and coérdination that is little less than a 
triumph of organization. Nothing in the 
whole record of Army administration sur- 
passes them in the perfection and execu- 
tion of detail. Yet it was all conceived and 
is in the main dominated and operated by 
soldiers who have come from camp and 
field to sweat over charts, telegrams and 
statistics. Again you discover that all the 
fighting is not at the Front—that war is 
work and worry. 

We will begin with Gl. Though it deals 
with administration and organization its 
chief work is procurement of men and ma- 
terial from the United States. Here you 
touch the supreme problem of the A. E. F., 
which is tonnage. Every bit of cargo space 
is precious and must be utilized to the last 
cubic inch. Every service in France wants 
all the tonnage it can get. The movement 
of troops—and therefore their needs —ex- 
ceeds all original estimates. The furnace of 
war must be kept fueled. The lot of Gl, 
therefore, is not an easy one. 

Since there is only a certain amount of 
tonnage available it follows that it must be 
allotted, or “allocated” as the army phrase 
goes, to the best possible advantage. This 
allocation is the pivot round which Gl 
works. Now we get to the first actual link 
with Washington, which, through the Ship 
Control Committee of the Shipping Board, 
is the tonnage provider. On the tenth of 
every month G1 in France wires to Maj. 
Gen. George W. Goethals, assistant chief 
of staff, to find out how much tonnage is 
available for France the next month. He 
wires back the amount. For the sake of il- 
lustration, let us say that it is five hundred 
thousand tons. This figure then becomes a 
sort of target of attack, because all over- 
seas demands are focused on it. It is like a 
cake set out for consumption before a hun- 
gry crowd. Everybody wants to got as big a 
slice as possible. The troubles of G1 begin. 


Allocation of Tonnage 


This is what happens: If G1 finds that 
500,000 tons of shipping are available it 
will allot, let us say for the simplest ex- 
planation, 250,000 tons to the Quarter- 
master’s Corps, 100,000 tons to the Medical 
Corps, 100,000 tons to the Engineers, and 
50,000 tons to Mechanical Transport. 
There are, of course, many other services, 
but these four will serve our purpose. 

Every head of a service now makes up 
his priority schedule in the order of the 
urgency of his needs. In the general prior- 
ity program food, fuel, forage and clothing 
always come first. In our hypothetical case 
the quartermaster has 250,000 tons to his 
credit. He cannot touch that fixed reserve 
of ninety days. Likewise, the monthly au- 
tomatic supply must be kept moving. On 
the other hand, he has a host of other sup- 
plies to obtain. Therefore he must do some 
juggling. He must determine whether roll- 
ing kitchens should come ahead of army 
wagons; if jam should have precedence 
over overcoats; and if vinegar is more im- 
portant than olive oil. 

All these requisitions, made up in the 
order of their priorities, go to G1, which 
censors them and then transmits them to 


:the United States by cable, and they leave 


France not later than the middle of the 
month. This means that the requisitions 
for July shipment must go by June fifteenth. 
Requisitions for replacements of men are 
made in exactly the same way, and there is 
a priority for human beings just as there is 
for food and supplies. 

G1, however, does not use up all its 
tonnage for these regular requisitions. It 
must keep a surplus to meet the many ex- 
ceptional —that is, unexpected —demands 
Then, too, the heads of services frequently 
change their requisitions, which means a 
fresh cablegram to Washington from G1. 
On the back of this cable, for office refer- 
ence, you see this tonnage in cubic feet. G1 
must know to the pound just how much of 
its space is being used up. All this actual 
allocation of tonnage is done by the G1 of 
the Services of Supply. 

The walls of the tonnage room tell the 
story. They are hung with charts of ton- 
nage progress. You can stand in the center 
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of this room and see, in colored lines, figures 
and diagrams that a child can understand, 
just what is going on in every port. There 
is a chart for every port in France. Up and 
down one side of the chart is a list of in- 
dividual cargo items to be unloaded, such 
as lumber, coal, forage, railway supplies, 
foodstuffs, clothing, quartermaster’s sup- 
plies and construction material. A black 
line radiating from each item means its 
receipts; a red line indicates the progress 
of the evacuation of those receipts. If the 
black line is longer than the red it shows 
that cargo is piling up at the ports. If 
these lines are the same length all is well 
and the stuff is moving out, which means 
no congestion. 

These lines are marked off in days and 
weeks. This is what might be called the 
tonnage-movement chart. Then there is 
a chart that shows the work of all ports in 
items, days, weeks and months. From this 
you can see almost in a second whether 
labor is doing its full job or where it is 
falling down. 

The same system is used to show the 
work of the troop transports. On a huge 
chart you see the name of the ship, the 
length of time it stayed in a French port 
indicated in black; the time on the ocean 
in red, and its stay in the American port in 
green. From this chart you can tell that 
the average turn around of some troop 
transports has dropped from sixty-eight to 
thirty-five days. A similar system shows 
how the turn around of cargo ships has 
been reduced from ninety-one days to 
seventy-one days, while the round trip of 
animal transports has decreased from 
eighty-four to sixty days. 


The Long Arm of G4 


These charts—and the many more that 
I could describe—enable Gl to know at 
all times just how the whole unloading 
situation stands, and on this situation so 
intimately linked with the tonnage prob- 
lem depend the life, the security and the 
success of our cause abroad. Gl, I might 
add, has a representative in every division 
and corps in the field and at the head- 
quarters of each of the armies. Every- 
where its major task is to procure what 
those forces need. 

You have seen how G1 deals with the 
whole trying tonnage allocation. Its task 
in this matter, however, ends the moment 
men and material get to France. G4 then 
takes them up, establishes the priority by 
which they are distributed, and sees that 
they are delivered to their proper station. 
This means that if the engineers need con- 
struction material more than the signal 
corps requires wires or poles, this material 
gets the right of way over the transporta- 
tion facilities. 

Study the work of G4 and you find one 
of the most amazing details of our whole 
army situation. It is not only the stabi- 
lizer of the war machine, but it is likewise 
the door before which all the complications 
and anxieties of the A. E. F. are laid. Its 
long arm reaches everywhere; it dwells with 
both the working and the fighting armies; 
it is the regulating station for army poli- 
cies—the great shock absorber. 

Apply G4 to any great American corpo- 
ration and it could pick up the threads of 
its activities overnight and carry them on 
to success. 

Last July, when the swift German ad- 
vance menaced Paris, Brig. Gen. George 
Van Horn Moseley, head of G4 at G. H. Q., 
was on a tour of inspection in the field. 
General Pershing had to send an army. to 
a sector that was far outside the prescribed 
and equipped zone of. our operations. 
That heroic little army had to be fed and 
supplied, and without delay. On the spot 
General Moseley devised a whole system 
of emergency supply which kept pace with 
that army and met every need. Half a 
dozen telegrams did the job. In one he 
converted a certain intermediate storage 
depot into an advance depot charged with 
the task of feeding and supplying this 
fighting army. Another wire established 
a new regulating station; a third mar- 
shaled ammunition, transport of all kinds 
and reserves at certain designated points. 
In less than twenty-four hours this whole 
emergency scheme to provide every kind 
of war sustenance was in working order. 

The army wanted some ration carts. 
The advance depot wired back that it had 
none and did not know where they could be 
obtained, whereupon General Moseley sent 
back a telegram which said in substance: 
“It is not material where you get them 
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but you must provide them.”” They came 
up the next day. This is the way the G4 
works. 

Technically charged with construction, 
transportation and supply, its organization 
is so compact that not a single army serv- 
ice in France escapes its ministrations 
Division A deals with supply, equip- 
ment, mechanical transport, remounts, fire 
prevention, salvage service, graves registra- 
tion, supply statistics and office adminis- 
tration. Under it the diary of activities 
that is laid on General Hagood’s desk 
every morning, and which I have described, 
is prepared. Division B deals with troop 
movements, not strategically but as a 
transportation matter; billets and billet- 
ing, initial equipment, rents, requisitions, 
and claims. Division C has to do with 
construction, railway transportation, the 
army-transport service, labor, and priority 
of shipment in France. Typical of the fore- 
sight of G4 is Division D, which is ‘Plans 
for Future Expansion and Development.” 

G4 does not physically carry out any of 
these many activities, but its task is to 
codrdinate all of them; to see that they do 
not clash; to reconcile deficit with surplus; 
in short, to keep the wheels turning day and 
night. If construction is to be minimized 
it is G4 that finds storage areas; if freight 





cars are short it digs them up somewhere; | 


if evacuation of tonnage in ports is behind 
receipts it finds labor battalions to speed up 


the work. It is both provider and accelera- | 


tor—a sort of glorified and many-sided 
policeman to whom the American Army 
abroad tells its troubles. 

Following the ways of the American 
business corporation G4 has its suggestion 
box in the shape of a suggestion officer 
who is constantly in the field. He travels 


from section to section, investigating work | 
and recommending plans for betterments, | 


labor-saving or expansion. If he sees that 
switching facilities in a storage yard are 
handicapped he suggests additional en- 
gines; if he finds that working units can be 
consolidated he says so. All these sugges- 
tions are discussed in a meeting of G4 and 


if found feasible are at once put into effect. | 


The Washington End 


At the head of the pyramid of G4 organi- 
zation sits the dynamic Col. H. C. Smither, 


with a mind like a steel trap and an instinct | 


for order that is almost uncanny. At his 


right hand is his no less energetic and big- | 


visioned colleague, Lieut. Col. J. H. Poole, 
who went from the Regular Army into 
commerce, got all the benefit of big busi- 
ness and is back on the military job again. 
He is the deputy assistant chief of staff. 
Under their combined direction the remark- 
able Daily State of Supply and the Daily 
Summary are prepared. These men, like 
the late E. H. Harriman, live a life that is 
geared up to the telephone and telegraph. 
There is not an hour of the night that the 
lights are not burning in the offices of G4 of 
the Services of Supply. 

Problems of significant policy as affect- 


ing the whole Expeditionary Force are of | 


course referred by Tours to the G4 of G. 
H. Q., which wisely allows its opposite 


number in the S. O. S. every latitude. The | 
senior G4 at G. H. Q., however, is more | 
actively concerned wiih the codérdination | 


of the supplies and the activities of the 
armies in the field who are so near at hand. 

Where does Washington figure in this 
self-contained Services of Supply which 
links port with trench? It pays the bills 
and acts as purchasing and forwarding 
agent. The cables bring the A. E. F. needs 
to a desk in the State, War and Navy 
Building, where Maj. Gen. George W. 
Goethals sits as assistant chief of staff in 
charge of purchase, storage and traffic —a 
task infinitely bigger than what confronted 


him at Panama. From that desk in turn | 


radiates the process of production and 
transportation that fills the orders and sees 
that the goods go steaming to France. It 
involves the control of raw materials; the 
establishment of supply zones and ware- 
houses in the United States; the scouring 
of the whole world of output and ship- 


ping—all to the end that our fighting man | 
abroad is fed and equipped. And he gets | 


what he wants. 

We have followed supplies from contract 
to the borders of consumption; to that 
far-away domain where the genius of 
American organization, now to be revealed, 
is fit comrade to the valor it sustains. 

Editor’s Note—This is the first of a series of ar 
ticles by Mr. Marcosson dealing with the American 
supply organization in France 
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ee HE man you love is fighting for your security 
and happiness. He is helping to bring this war 
to an early end—and to make another war like 
this impossible. He is doing something that HAS to be 


done for your sake. The more hopefully you write, the 
easter for him —and the guicker he comes back. 


His life is no bed of roses. Yet his discomforts are 
the discomforts of red-blooded life in the open—the 
sort of life enjoyed by the cowboy of Arizona, by the 
mounted police of Canada, and by the adventurous 
spirits of all the world, and of all times. 

He has wholesome food, well cooked, in great abun- 
dance. He has comfortable clothing. He lives under 
conditions of healthfulness maintained by sanitary 
experts. 

His fighting equipment, his bayonet, gas-mask and 
ammunition embody every known advantage and im- 
provement. American ingenuity has profited by all 
the past experiences of our allies and the enemy as well. 
In all history no soldier has been so well equipped as 
the American soldier. 

Every conceivable condition contributes to his safety, 
comfort and happiness, EXCEPT ONE. The strong 
arm of Uncle Sam can do everything in the world for 
him — except control his thoughts of you. 

That one condition is entirely within your control. 

His fighting power, his health, his chance of w/nning 
and /ving, depend in the end upon WHAT YOU 
WRITE TO HIM. 

If you let him feel that you are happy, that you are 
getting along well, that you are full of hope and courage, 
then he will be happy and stout-hearted—a mighty 
fighter in attack or defense. 

Tell him the 
pleasant, treasured bits of gossip from home. 


So write him newsy, cheerful letters. 


That is one thing above all others that you can do to 
hasten the end of the war and victory for America and 
the right. 

For it is the high spirit, the dauntless courage, of the 
American soldier that is winning this war—for you. 

Do your part to maintain this spirit, this courage! 

And by your bravery, by your gameness, help to 


KEEP T HE KAISER ON THE RUN. 
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This Lincoln Motor has operated 
under water at exhibitions and con- 
ventions for many years—a practical 
demonstration of motor reliability. 


Kvery day in thousands of plants 
Lincoln Motors are driving machines 
under trying conditions. In acids 
and fumes of chemical works, in the 
slop and steam of the packing house, 
in the dust and dirt of the foundry, in 
every place where motors are severely 


tried, Lincoln Motors have made good. 


Many a skeptic has been converted 
to the use of electric motor drive in 
his factory by this simple, striking 
exhibition of what a really good 
motor will stand. 


It is true that tew plants require a 
motor to operate under such difhicul- 
ties. Any wise plant manager gives 
a motor the best care circum- 
stances will allow, but there is a feel- 
ing of added sec urity In a motor which 
such abuse cannot harm. 


The Lincoln Electric Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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* Lincoln Motors are used by many Manufacturers 
ellable Power of he Shlinnlag Machina 


Pumps and Compres | Bakers’ Ma cr 
Elevators and Hoist Cr Paper Machine 
2 Woodworking Machinery Fans and B Foundry Machine 
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‘Link Up With Lincoln’”’ 































The satisfactory performance of any 
machine depends on the electric 

motor just as much as on the con- 

struction of the machine itself. 


For many years large manufacturers 
of pumps, hoists, blowers, mixers, and 
similar machines have equipped them 
with Lincoln Motors—motors that 
will stand the handicap of the dust 
and moisture in which such equip- 
ment always operates. 


Today Lincoln Motors are anaccepted 
standard for this hard gruelling work 

as well as for the many easier tasks 
where motors receive the right kind 
of protection and care. 


A machine equipped with a Lincoln 
Motor is a guarantee of reliable and 
continuous production. It is a 
double assurance from both the ma- 
chinery maker and from Lincoln that 
you have enough power and the right 
kind of power to get the results. 






The Lincoln Electric Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 





Women 


Need Comfort and 
Safety Just As Men 


AMBROSIA CHOCOLATE COMPANY 





in British or French newspapers comment 
on the general reclamation scheme, though 
only a few months ago Secretary Lane ad- 
dressed to President Wilson his now famous 
letter offering the comprehensive plan, well 
worked out. 

Since then Congress has appropriated 


two hundred thousand dollars for pre- 
liminary surveys; and the Department has 
asked a million dollars more for the rapid 


and thorough completion of this prelimi- 
nary part of a very vast enterprise. The 
his presentation of the sub- 
‘This work 


secretary closes 
ject with a significant sentence: ‘ 
should not be postponed.” 

The appeal of land—more land, free 
land, cheap land, any sort of land—is one 
of the greatest and strongest factors in the 
world’s advance. It was this that found 
America and settled America, and every 
other continent of the earth’s surface. The 
history of American progress, so wonder- 
fully rapid, is the story of land hunting 
no more; and we are rich because we had 
land. Now when our soldiers yet under 
arms begin to write in and ask where this 
new land is going to be, each letter is a 
straw, showing the same old westward 
wind that has filled the sails of every quest- 
ing argosy of the world 

One soldier hears: ‘A large proportion 
of the Federal lands in Colorado is to be 
made available for returned soldiers.””’ And 
he wants a share. Another is a Dakotan, 
and he wants an allotment in the Montana 
lands that may open. Another asks infor- 
mation as to all the different states that 
will have new lands. Another wants 
printed matter about it, because he is 
wounded and a man with a family —though 
he says he is going back to the Front. Still 
another, a chemist in gas work, fears that 
all his fellow chemists who have worked 
with the chlorine gas may contract tubercu- 
losis. Hence he wants land and the open air 
after his country is done with him. Another 
writes: 

‘Tell mother I'll give her some help as 
soon as I can. By October she should have 
two hundred and fifty dollars. The 
main point I have in writing is to find 
where I can get the best government farm- 
ing land, as I wish to take up farming if 
details are satisfactory. The reason I am 
talking of this is that | am no longer a boy; 
because after a boy stays in the Marine 
Corps and goes to the Front he is a man 
But after the war he has to prove still 
further that he is a man.” 


Mr. Lane's Plan Outlined 


There are many of these letters—eager, 
manly letters like the last. The percentage 
of land inquiries among soldiers might 
loosely be guessed by a vote taken among 
one hundred convalescents at Walter Reid 
Hospital, in Washington. Forty-four said 
they wanted to go to farming. 

Few congressmen could read these let- 
ters and not feel like giving the one Amer- 
ican answer to them all. Perhaps such 
questions and others not yet asked,by 
soldiers may, in part, be answered herein 
after a review of the great American rec- 
lamation enterprise, which has been de- 
veloping very rapidly. Secretary Lane has 
lost no opportunity to put it forward in his 
many addresses to associations, clubs and 
public bodies, as well as in his communica- 
tions to the Executive and to Congress 

At this writing he is meeting in Philadel- 
phia a large body of governors and public 


men of many states, with the view of 
systematizing and extending the work 
through state aid. He considers it the 


largest of the undertakings of his Depart- 
ment; and, moreover, he is putting into it 
all the e nergy of'deep, personal interest and 
enthusiasm. The soldiers gurely have a 
strong friend working for them, and in a 
great and farseeing plan whose benefits will 
show more and more as the years pass. 

Outside of winning the war—and this is 
a corollary to that—the Lane. public-land 
reclamation and extension is the biggést 
thing in Washington. It is just’as: bigtas 
unused America is big—that is sure! 

The plan is well outlined in.an address 
given by the secretary in Baltimore not 
long ago: 

“You wanted something said’ on the 
question of Americanization. There is all 
the Americanization that we’ need—an 
opportunity to prove yourself; > an 
portunity to do something that will be 
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WHEN THE BOYS GET BACK FROM FRANCE 





(Continued from Page 13) 


of service to somebody besides yourself. 
These boys will come back. How are we to 
meet them? It is up to us. We do not 
want to:give them charity. We could not 
if we wanted to. They will be proud; they 
will have seen the world as we have never 
been able to see it; they will have a spirit 
that we will envy and a comradeship that 
we can never have. 

““We must meet those men when they 
come to this side, for selfish reasons and for 
unselfish reasons, with a definite oppor- 
tunity which they can accept. Now you in 
Maryland are at the apex of a point from 
here south. From this very city to New 
Orleans there are tens of millions of acres of 
land that have never been touched by the 
plow. The great nation is the nation that 
lives off of itself, or can do so. That forty 
million or fifty million acres to the south of 
you here is not really ours; some of it needs 
draining; most of it needs to be reclaimed 
from the sea or from the river or from the 
swamp. 

‘Then, out in my country in the Far 
West there are not less than fifteen million 
acres of land that has a soil one hundred 
and fifty, aye, in some places five hundred, 
feet deep, which serves not the world be- 
cause it does not have the water that gives 
life poured over it. Then up to the north, 
in Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Idaho, 
Washington and Oregon, there are millions 
and millions of acres of land. where. the 
lumberman has come across with his great 
seythe and cut off the growing trees and 
left the stumps; and that land lies unused.” 


Pay as You Earn 


‘Now I say that we can make a new 
America, if you think of America in terms 
of territory, by taking these two hundred 
million or two hundred and fifty million 
acres which lie here and saving them from 
the ocean, saving them from the desert, 
reclaiming them and giving them to the 
world, adding to our own map and our own 
wealth, and, at the same time, giving to the 
boys returning from France an opportunity 
to do that work themselves and make homes 
on the at land when they get back. 

“It is an easy thing to do. The land is 
there; and we should say to the boys when 
they reach New York, or Baltimore, or 
Newport News, or Charleston, or wherever 
they enter: ‘Here is a job at your hand; 
current wages, four dollars a day, if you 
please. Go; build dams on the Colorado 
River.. Go; redeem swamps in Southern 
Maryland. Go; clear the lands in Northern 
Michigan. We pay you wages; and out of 
your wages you can save enough in a year 
or two of labor to pay the ten or fifteen per 
cent that will be required as the first pay- 
ment on the farm which you will build for 
yourself and for us.’ 

“Simple, is it not? And we will ask him 
» pay that money back. Let him have it 
for forty years; but pay it back, so much 
per year, and then he will have his alfalfa, 
his corn, his wheat, his cotton, his grapes, 
his oranges, and he will add to the wealth 
of the nation; but he will add far more 
than the physical wealth—he will add a 
richness of life and independence of spirit, 
and have in his heart always gladness, 
because*he did make that fight across 
the water and found on his return that he 
had come back to a republic that was not 
ungrateful. 

“This democracy has a great future be- 
cause we have a people who are imagina- 
tive, who can construct, who can visualize, 
who can realize what a thing is to be;before 
it actually arrives. ‘ The new. day 
in America is coming. It will be a day of 
sacrifice and equalizing. It will be a day in 
which caste will be thrown down; in which 
classes will be more perfectly obliterated. 
It will be a day in which all mankind will 
have its challenge. Usefulness.will be the 
test. Noman will have his right to a place 
in the sun unless that man be-of service to 
the world.. And for that: day.we-want to 
prepare in the spirit of the draft, the draft 
that drew my boy and your boy, and all 
the boys alike, and placed them side’ by 
side, fighting as equals, each anxious to 
serve and to support the other —the spirit 
of fequality. And for that day we are pre- 
paring. 

Peace hath her problems no less than 
war;, and. Secretary Lane faces some of 
them in his first statement’ of his post- 
bellum plan. He believes that at least 
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half a million men will want to go on farms 
when they return; the number may run 
very much in excess of that. Here are some 
sketched portfolio notes that may show 
what that means in detail: 

“It will be necessary to find out what 
men in the Army and Navy establish- 
ments will want farms. States are asked to 
provide lands. Who will pass on questions 
of what particular lands are best to use, 
and furnish data as to rainfall, fertility, 
soils, transportation, industry connected 
with farming, and so on—be primarily a 
land selection or valuation board? The 
state agricultural people probably should 
be brought into this. 

“There must be a new law force to 
handle contracts, land titles, and so on. 
We must take up with state legislatures 
matters of enacting appropriate laws pro- 
viding for state and Federal coéperation. 
This is aside from Federal laws and appro- 
priations. 

“A Land Settlement Board could be an 
advisory board in the matter of getting the 
soldier on his land, constructing his house, 
employing him in connection with the 
work to be done, and so on. 

“Tf half a million men want farms of one 
hundred acres each, it will take fifty million 
acres of land.” 

Regarding the detailed form of this 
government work to-day, the Department 
advises that the. program has been given 
into the general charge of the Reclamation 
Service, under Director A. P. Davis. Asso- 
ciated with him are Elwood Mead, of wide 
experience in irrigation and reclamation 
work in many parts of the West; 
H. T. Cory, the engineer who dammed 
back the Salton Sea, and his associate, 
Frank W. Hanna. Mr. Cory is to look 
into the swamp cut-over lands of the South, 
Mr. Hanna into similar lands in the North; 
and Mr. Weymouth, chief of construction 
in the Reclamation Service, will be con- 
cerned with irrigation projects. 

It is entirely obvious that work of so 
vast a nature—the work of a nation en- 
gaged in its most serious task—can be 
done on no picayune piking basis. _In this 
billion-dollar day the preliminary fund of 
two hundred thousand dollars is not-a-drop 
in our most valuable bucket. Congress 
should give the Interior Department its 
million out of hand, without haggling: 


also, 


Help From the States 


We have no right to- give any but. the 
answer of success to so vast and altruistic a 
proposition as this. The horses aretot yet 
all stolen out of the stable. A tremendous 
amount of good is going to be done by the 
organization of those forces which: alone 
can pay our war bills. That money has 
got to come out of the land now in use or 
which we can add for use.- There is, of 
course, a long, long trail ahead. 

Of course, also, it requires no supernal 
gift of prophecy to foresee, as one possi- 
bility, aregular orgy of bureau activity. And 
neither do you need to have far-looking 
spectacles to see, looming even now, be- 
fore the looming is very good, a‘ parrot- 
and-monkey procession of ex-lumbermen, 
ex-cattlemen, ex-lawyers, ex-congressmen, 
ex-politicians, and others, each and évery 
one of whom has land to sell in competition 
with the Government;- or who-is interested 
in some section of the country which, for 
reasons that concern himself, he wants to 
see boomed by all the agencies possible 
easy government money always preferred 

It is doubtful whether the National 
Government could -handle-all the work 
alone—all the states must help in it. And 
the. one first undertaking of state’ and 
nation alike should be to keep the soldier 
away from the land shark, and te keep him 
in and under the care of the Government. 
If we are, thus young in our history, obliged 
to go into land paternalism, as Canada and 
Australia are doing, by all means let us do 
it thoroughly and honestly. How can that 
be done? 

Some states now have well-organized 
bureaus of immigration, and it is the obvi- 
ous intention to increase state coépcration 
in this work. Every state in the Union 
ought to have such a department to-day; 
indeed, must have if a matter of such 
enormous detail is to have any definite 
handling. Subject.always to the persona] 
equation of ‘any given land commissioner's 

(Continued on Page 61) 
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Delicious---Corrective 


ELICIOUS, golden brown bran muffins, bread. cookies, etc., made according 
to the special recipes on the Pillsbury's Health Bran package. instantly 
appeal to all appetites. Their rich, nutlike flavor and natural, laxative 
effect commend them to a place in the daily diet of every American home 

Pillsbury's Health Bran is milled especially for human consumption. Its extra large, 
clean, sterilized {lakes supply the roughage necessary to promote normal digestive 
action. Physicians recommend it. 

Insist upon Pillsbury’s—the Health Bran made by the millers of Pills- 

bury s Best Flour. Packed in sanitary, airtight cartons 

At Your Grocers 


PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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A roof that 
anyone can lay right 


w No skill and help except your own are need- 
ed to lay Certain-teed right—all materials 
required and full directions for laying are 
packed in center of the roll. 

Because Certain-teed is so easy to lay, so economical 
and so efficient and durable, it is preferred for practi- 
cally every kind of building, large or small. More 
than one-third of all the roll roofing used throughout 
the world comes from the Certain-teed factories. 


Certain-teed has become the dominant choice. It is 
used for buildings of every size and type 


for factories, warehouses, garages, 
stores, hotels, office buildings, 
farm buildings, round houses, etc. 


In shingle form, red or green, it is widely used for residences. 
Certain-teed gives years of efficient service with practically no cost 
for up-keep 

Cer fain-teed 1S tmmune to almost every torm of roohng attack 


It is rust proof, spark proof, weather proof, waterproof, and is 





not affected: by acids, fumes or gases The sun’s heat 


cannot make it melt or run 


Guaranteed 5, 10 or 15 years, 
according to thickness. 


Certain-teed Products Corporation 
Offices and Warehouses in Principal Cities of America 
Manufacturers of q 


Certain-teed Paints— Varnishes — Roofing 
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honesty and courage, these state bureaus 
do not always work hand in hand with 
conscienceless farm-land agents and the 
greedy and unscrupulous owners of slashed- 
off pine lands—quite often they antago- 
nize these gentry directly; and it is time 
that all our authorities, state and national, 
should do so. 

They know the one great truth, which is, 
that if a man is to pay out on a piece of 
raw land he has got to fit that climate, fit 
that section, fit that sort of farming like a 
round peg and not a square peg in a round 
hole. They know that the man’s wife, 
also, must fit into that game. They know 
that his capital must fit it, and his physique, 
and his preferences. We never used to figure 
on these things; but we do to-day. 

As I have long felt very strongly regard- 
ing the harm done to the older farming 
communities of our country by hysterical 
land booms inducing them to sell out and 
move to cheap lands, I was at pains lateiy 
to write the Director of Immigration of 
Wisconsin regarding work I understood was 
on foot in that state. I am sure Secretary 
Lane, as well as many others, will find the 
reply of interest and value: 

“The transfer of title to land, the mere 
change in ownership, though it carry a 
commission to the broker and profit to the 
seller, does not mean development in any 
sense of the word; and protecting incom- 
ing settlers from possible fraud at the 
hands of dishonest land dealers is a highiy 
important function of any state inviting 
settlement. Public policy has made it so. 
Home seekers are skeptical, and there is 
reason for their skepticism. 

“So far, so good; -but how is protection 
to be given? It is well to keép in mind 
that the shady land dealer dislikes pub- 
licity; also, that the classified advertising 
of the great dailies offers an excellent way 
for the state to reach those who desire to 
open up new farms within its borders. We 
use this method, going right into the same 
column with land dealers and presenting 
the service of the Agricultural Department 
to home seekers. That the offer will not 
come to the attention of every incoming 
settler is true; but it reaches, or can be 
made to reach, most of them. 

“Real colonizers, working in the interest 
of their clients, invite investigation. They 
don’t need an O. K. from any official body. 
On the other hand, suppose a dealer has a 
block of unproductive land wished off on 
him through a trade, and is trying to get 
out from under by selling it to would-be 
farmers. We have met with some of these 
chaps. He inserts advertisements in the 
classified columns of the daily newspapers. 
Brown sees it, and bites. Brown also sees 
the state’s ad in the same column, and 
writes, sending in the dealer’s prospectus 
and correspondence.’ 


A Real Service to Settlers 


‘‘Here’s an interesting situation for the 
fellow at the state’s end of the line. Spread 
out upon his desk is a glowing description 
on the one hand, and beside it the lead- 
penciled letter of inquiry. Sale or no sale 
probably hinges upon the reply. The pro- 
moter may tell you that the coarsest of 
sand, with sand subsoil, can be made to 
grow crops by right handling; and it is 
true. It is also a fact that one can produce 
crops in a gravel pit if enough water and 
fertilizer are supplied. But has the average 
home seeker—or anyone else, for that 
matter—the time or the means to fool 
round with unproductive land of low value 
sold at high prices? Life is too short! 

“Hence, if there has been misrepresen- 
tation in the dealer’s prospectus or in his 
correspondence with Brown—and there 
are several reliable ways to tell—Brown is 
put on guard by making him acquainted 
with the true state of affairs, and there is 
no sale. Interfering with business? Cer- 
tainly, and more. We have found adver- 
tising managers of city daily papers a white 
lot of men, 
dealers who seek to flim-flam their readers. 
What these managers want is complaint 
and evidence. We have helped purchasers 
get their rights when payments have not 
been turned in to the principal by an 
agent. We have helped purchasers to pro- 
ceed in criminal action under the confidence- 
game statute of Illinois. 

‘But—coming back to Brown—he is 
probably unacquainted with our state. We 
furnish him soil maps published by our 
geological and natural history survey, and 
printed in colors. The wayfaring man can 
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understand them. They explain the several 
types of land in plain language and show 
the location. We also place in his hands 
two publications—one giving the acreage 
and production of crops by counties; the 
other telling him what he should do after 
locating on new lands in order to make a 
living on the same as early as possible. 

“Last spring I visited thirty-three fam- 
ilies we had helped locate to learn where 
we might have fallen down in supplying 
needed information. Is it not more helpful 
that the intending settler should know how 
much hay is required to carry his cows 
through the winter, or how to store his 
roots so they won’t spoil, than to argue 
proximity to markets, which he concedes? 

“The successful business man follows 
up his prospects. So do we, writing ten 
times to every man who writes us, and 
giving him, so to speak, a correspondence- 
school course about what he should do to 
win out. Linked up in this work are the 
C ollege of Agriculture, the Livestock Breed- 
ers’ Association, the State Horticultural 
Society, the Board of Health, the traveling 
library commission, superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction, and every county agricul- 
tural representative in the state.” 


Systematic Assistance 


“We do not confine our work to the large 
cities, of course—far from it; but a great 
city is a fertile field, and I wish to say a 
word in behalf of the man in the city who 
wants to farm. There are thousands of 
them; but they don’t know where to go 
or whom to believe. Since August, 1914, I 
have spent much time interviewing people, 
largely of Norwegian, Danish, Swedish and 
German birth, practically all of them with 
some farm experience, and many with 
sufficient capital to make a good beginning. 
I have found them a mighty fine lot of 
folks. But their attitude reminds me of 
deer hunting during the last days of No- 
vember. They have been chased, shot at, 
and some of them badly wounded. 

“While in a city I average from ninety 
to one hundred and twenty interviews 
weekly. The Y. M. C. A. of one city has 
become interested in this work and gives 
the use of the smoking room in its hotel, 
where motion pictures are shown illustrat- 
ing methods of cutting and piling brush, 
stump removal with machines, the use of 
explosives, how to open up the land, what 
crops to grow and how to grow them. We 
are also selling land-clearing explosives to 
settlers at cost to us, plus half a cent a 
pound to take care of administration. 
Forty-three carloads were sold this spring. 

“Every inquirer is given a certificate 
stating that he is in communication with 
us and showing our intention of keeping in 
touch with him, should he locate, to note 
his progress in development and to learn 
whether he is satisfied with the business 
relations he may have with any person 
or firm selling him land. This has had 
a wholesome influence. No inquirers are 
placed in touch with land dealers; nor is it 
necessary. The weak point is that we are 
not reaching so large a number of people as 
we should; but such effort will bring set- 
tlers into any state, men and women, who 
will come in with a larger working knowl- 
edge of what to do to win. 

Now it would seem that all these per- 
sonal questions could best be decided by 
the settler himself; but the opposite is 
true. Thousands of deceived men have 
wasted a lifetime each in trying to find the 
right place to farm. And the life labor of a 
good, industrious man is the one thing no 
nation can afford to waste to-day. 

Very well. The National Government 
meets Johnny-come-home at the head of 
the American review, ard says: ‘‘Son, do 
you want a farm?” Son says he does; but 
he doesn’t know any more than a rabbit 
what or where the farm ought to be. He 
has been reading in an old magazine about 
getting rich in genteel fashion —just work- 
ing a little once in a while, raising oranges 
in California, or apples in Oregon, or celery 
in Florida, or pecans in Alabama. 

He has heard that stumps pull easy in 
Wisconsin and that there are no bowlde ors 
under the roots—oh, maybe one once in a 
while, but not enough to mention! He has 
heard that dry farming out in sunny Wyo- 
ming or Idaho is the life—no mud to track 
in on the floors. He has heard that all you 
have to do in Minnesota is to push over 
a stump or so, get on your tractor, say, 

Giddap!’’—and so ride on to fortune! 

But Uncle Sam knows more than Johnny- 
come-home. He finds what state he came 
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from, what is his isotherm; sizes son up as 
a possibility of bone and beef for a heavy 
stump country, or a lighter man for lighter 
teams on a lighter soil. He says: “Son, go 
out to Minnesota, since you used to live in 
Michigan.”” He knows that an immigrant 
rarely ever gets five degrees away from 
his original isotherm when he founds a new 
home. 

‘Take this letter,”’ says the adviser, “to 
the state land bureau there. Don’t locate 
anywhere—just go out there and get the 
state’s advice first, or that of any national 
adviser we may have located in that state. 
The crops are there. You'll have to have 
about this much capital. Tell me, are you 
married? If so, does your wife want to go 
on the land, or will she cry for the city and 
want to go back there in the hard sec- 
ond year? Can you handle stock? Do you 
know machinery? How much do you 
weigh? Where did your parents come from? 
Yes? Very well. Then we advise you to 
go to this country. We'll go along with 
you and see you located. Land there is 
worth about so much an acre—don’'t pay 
any more. And don’t pay down all you've 
got saved on your first payment for the 
land—remember that hard second year! 
Are you ready, son? All right. Come 
along!” 

Now, some such process as this in or- 
ganized business will, of course, have to 
supplement the general plan of govern 
mental handling of lands for our soldiers. 
Fifty years ago they couldn’t have gone 
wrong. To-day they will need careful and 
wise help to go right. It is a question of 
enormous detail. But there is no other 
work an official can do or dream more use- 
ful than this very thing. That's the biggest 
business we've got. 

In the past all this has been left to indi 
vidual enterprise, so called. We have had 
land booms about every so often since 
1492. In our last one, some eight or t« 
years ago, so many and fantastic were the 
schemes and devices for getting rich right 
away in farming, and so much money was 
spent in advertising them, that it was 
considered almost unpatriotic to say or see 
anything but good about them all. 

In that time it was held destructive of 
industry to knock any bonded district irri- 
gation project; or throw cold water on the 
somewhat parched countenance of a dry- 
farm scheme; or to doubt the permanence 
of pomological or citrus enterprises floated 
by fat men with large noses who lived back 
in Kansas City or Chicago or New York, 
and made their money any way on earth 
except by farming, and who knew and 
cared more about anything else on earth 
than they did about farming. 

At last we look the truth in the face, 
and by its aftermath know that in some 
part that land boom was one of the cruelest 
and most deplorable deceptions ever per 
petrated. It wasted time and money and 
life; and—worst of all—it wasted hope! 


The Captain on the Train 


As lands grow scarcer and poorer, each 
land boom becomes more deceptive and 
more dangerous. The Department of the 
Interior wil! allow no such methods in its 
plans to find farm homes for soldiers. We 
are a soberer nation now. We are omens 
our dimes and pennies now. The Golden 
Age of get-rich-quick has pretty well gone 
now. Perhaps, if we try, we can put a 
little sportsmanship—that is to say, a little 
plain Christianity —into our business meth- 
ods in dealing with this sad-eyed, old- 
faced boy, new back from saving the 
world for us leaky-valved explaine rs, who 
thought we’d be worth more where we 
were. Can't we be plain rateful for longer 
than just a little while? 

The other day I fell to talking over some 
of these things with a young captain who 
sat in the same berth with me in one of 
Mr. McAdoo’s palatial trains from Wash- 
ington to Chicago. He was a fine-looking 
young man, twenty-nine years of age, trim 
and neat; but I could not help noticing 
how sunken his eyes were—he looked very 
tired. He would curl up a while in the seat 
and go to sleep; but not for long. He had 
on his face that expression, indescribable in 
its gravity, of those who have “been over,” 
and who know! We sat at table together, 
talking, and I saw a decoration on his breast 

**[ can’t read your decoration, captain,” 


I said. 





He flushed suddenly under the sallow 
tan of his thin cheeks 
“That's just the Croix de Guerre,” he 


said shyly, as though he were ashamed. 
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I saluted, civilian as 1 am and unhappy 


because I am; and then I learned he had 
been over in direct frontals five times in 
fourdays; had been in all of it from Chateau- 
Thierry till just now. 

“They sent me home,” he said, coloring, 
“I’m on sick leave, you know.” 

I hated to ask “Shell shock?” 
nodded. 

“Give me twenty 
all right,”’ he said, 


But he 


and I'll be 
couldn't 


days’ rest 
“You see, I 


sleep. They'll let me back in again. I’ve 
got to lead my men into Berlin.” 
It may be he cannot go back. He was 


fifty years old, though twenty-nine in cal- 
endared years. What ought we to do for a 
man like that? This young officer was very 
bitter toward the Germans, saying that his 
men would never shake hands with a Ger- 
man again. He spoke of a French found- 
ling hospital that held five hundred chil- 
dren, each of whom had had a French 
mother who hated and disowned it. ‘ You 
know what I mean?” Old, old he was 
at twenty-nine. What has he seen and 
suffered? Much more than my axman in 
the old blue coat. What can we do for a 
man like that? 

We spoke of a great many things, be- 
cause I wanted to know how Johnny-come- 
home was going to feel when he got home. 
Then I told him of Secretary Lane's plan, 
and his sunken eyes kindled. 

‘That's fine!” he said 

I know he thought this country was 
going to be grateful. Is it? Isn't Congress 
going to back that sad-eyed young officer 
for a million in a billion-dollar day 
this? 

He is the advance guard of coming mil- 
lions of our returning soldier 


like 


Among the Jeppards 


I came to my home town, where I live in 
a building so tall that it has an elevator 
system regarded as essential. We have a 


new man running our elevator—-an old 
man, with very white hair; asick man with 
tired eyes; a dead-broke, down-and-done- 
for man, or he couldn't be there running 


our elevator in these days 
‘I’m feeling pretty good now, let me 
tell you,” he said in answer to my question, 


“I’m the proudest man in town! Look 
here at the paper—just a few days old. 
My son has been decorated in France! He 
carried in two wounded pals; and they 
gave him a decoration for it. Now all I'm 
living for 18s to see my boy back again and 
settled at something. I don’t care what 
they do with me after that. Decoration, 
eh? Pretty poor, I gue es!” 


I think it was the Croix de Guerre in all 


likelihood. And, fom our elevator man 
didn't see me do it, I saluted him also 
behind his back 

What can we do for a son like that when 


he comes home? 

Any place you go, 
there is the boy 
for us because he 
and carelessness. 

long 


any wa ou 10 

obliged to do our hgnting 
was born of the we ol 
He's cor 


What are we going 


ning home 
to do wit! 


hope 
before 
him? 

One thing is sure: We car 
The burden taken on by Secretary Lane i 
far harder and heavier than that of Galusha 
A. Grow, who framed the Homestead Act, 

One phase of the difficulty, as Secretary 
Lane knows, will arise in the individual 
competition with the Government; the 
offering of cheap fee lands as against the 
new-found Government lands. The Lane 
reclamation proposition is already nin 
every real-estate and colonization office it 
America and Canada; and Canada, long 
a beneficiary of emigration from the United 
States, sees in this plan the use of her own 
idea of the Government backing the farm- 
ing m4&n. 

The land sharks all over the earth are 
sitting on every hilltop, licking their chops 
and just waiting for « at a new land 
boom. It is sure will see its 
own advantages and no other. 

It is sure that many 
lands will see in the rush of 
the advent of a new run of sucke 

A negro private, asked by the officer 
who filled in his tionnaire whether he 
wanted to go into the cavalry, studied for a 
moment and then said 

‘“*Naw, suh. In case of a ree-t 
doan want to be bothehed by no hawse 

The officer grinned and said 

“Well, then, Sam, we'll put you in the in- 
fantry, front line; but, of course 
you may be in greater jeopardy 


t do enough! 


know 


chance 


each section 


owners 


of worthle 


sold 








ques 





(Concluded on Page 64) 
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WHITE TRUCKS fave the STAMINA 








THE SATURDAY 


first in 


W! {ITE TRUCKS have won distinguished recog- 
nition in all the main theatres of war. Prolonged 
military service is a drastic test. It searches the very 
marrow of truck capacity and endurance. In the great 
emergencies of modern battle, motortransport furnishes 
the life blood of the armies, renewing and maintaining 
their fighting strength at widely distant points. Motor 
transport was 


[issential in the Mexican I:xpedition 

Indispensable to the Defense of Verdun 

A Mainstay in the Battle of the Somme 

A boil to the Great German Offensive last March. 


These were but high points in a wide range of war 
service in which White Trucks, honored by a leading 
part, met every demand and measured up to the high- 
est ideals of motor transport service. 

In Mexico. On March 19th, 1916, 


five days after the order was 
received in Cleveland, a complete 
White Trucks 
New Meni 


and crossed the border with ra- 


motor train of 


reached Columbus, 


tions and supplies for Casas 
Grande, the first of a chain of 
field bases established by General 


Pershing’s army. The line of com- 








munication was rapidly extended 


miles into a hostile and almost impassable 


hundred 


tour 


country. 


Phe first train was quickly followed by nineteen others, which 
day after day during the entire campaign operated with the 
utmost regularity over sharp, rocky trails, up steep grades, 


through deep sand and boggy morasses. 


At the French and Russian Fronts. Over ten thousand 
White Trucks have been put into field service by the Allied 
mies abroad. During four years of warfare these trucks have 
stood up in a manner to merit the admiration and confidenc: 
of their military users. Order after order has been placed by 


the French and Russian Governments, based upon performance. 


So satisfactory has been this performance that thousands ot 
Whit 


in the war, 


Trucks were selected by the French General Staff, earl: 
to compose part of the Great Headquarters Reserve 
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a high tribute to pay any 


equipment in a modern army. 


Should all other truck organiza- 
facilities fail, 


tions or transport 


the Great Headquarters Reserve 





would stand in the breach. 


And these trucks DID stand in the breach on several critical 
occasions. They took a vital part in the prolonged defense of 


Verdun—three thousand strong. They assisted in rushing 
350,000 French troops to the front to stay the German onslaught 
last March, an achievement in speed and endurance which won 
for the truck personnel repeated citations for distinguished 


service in battle. 


In This Country. \n building and supplying the sixteen army 
White 


Camp Funston, for instance, three truck companies 


Trucks performed surprising feats. At 
hauled 


three thousand fre ight car loads of mat rial in ninety days and 


cantonmecnts, 


relieved a sf rious congesti m. The loads varied from tooth 


picks to five-foot water mains and included 35,000,000 feet of 
timber. White Trucks are now hauling immense quantities of 


food, clothing and other supplic s needed by the soldiers. 


\s a result of their military record, the demand for White 


Trucks in both the French and American armies has. reached 


such proportions that the factory production is now devoted 


entirely to war work—100°% production of the company's own 


truck product. 


This record of war service visualizes the important part 


motor trucks in fighting at the front and in sustain 


played by 


ing intense industrial effort at home. In = sparsely” settled 


vehick had difficulty on 


\lexico, alone trails which other 


traveling, motor trucks kept supplics following on the ver 


heels of the advancing cavalry. In densely populated France 


where railroads abound, motor trucks have been indispensabl 


s an additional means of transport 


broken down 


have 


In this 


hi: ra thre re not 


country war production might 


been motor tru k 


rvice to relic ve the railroad 


hie Wal 1s brin in home to the 


\merican peo nothing els 


, : . | 
Omori value Ol 


Ce ild the ct 
motor trucks and good roads, in 
peace and in war, a i vital link 


in oul transportation system. It 


thus evident that “ The Road to 





Berlin begins in America.” 
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Lift-the-Dot 
Fasteners open 
easily from the 
inside,asshown 
above. Simply 
lift the 
with the Dot. 


side 


OU must get acquainted with the Lift-the- 
Dot Fastener. 
riage is probably equipped with it now. 


Your automobile or car- 
You 


will very soon meet it in many other places 





because it is coming into increasingly general 
use on trunks, bags, sporting goods, awnings, 
tents, and other articles of canvas and leather. 

Wherever you find this fastener, you will 
ease of 
by the 
dot stamped on the face of tne socket—the 

Dot which tells you which side to lift. 


LIFT te DOT 


Fasteners 
CARR FASTENER COMPANY, 


of **Fasteners that Fasten’’ 


admire it for beauty, compactness and 


operation. You will know it always 
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| (Concluded from Page 61) 

| “Cap'n,” exclaimed the candidate, “fo’ 
| Gawd’s sake, doan put me in no infancy 
neitheh! Ah doan want to go up to no front 
line, whah all dem jeppards is!” 

Well, now, whichever way any man 
looks, if he is after a piece of land, he is 
going to run against a lot of those jep- 
pards. A simple and inexperienced re- 
turned soldier needs an officer to lead him 
then, if ever, for he won’t know what to 
believe. 

I know of two old men in Syracuse, New 
York, who, with no reason in the world— 
since both were nearly eighty years old and 
well-to-do—a few years ago bought an old, 
half-abandoned plantation in Upper Louisi- 
ana. They put on it a practical Southern 
manager, who understood negroes. Last 
year he handed his employers fifty-six thou- 
sand dollarsin cold cash. War cotton? Yes, 
largely. But the South has millions of 
acres of rich, unused soil, and millions more 
to be developed now by the Government. 

The South is too rich to remain unused. 
I don’t mean the paper-shelled pecan South, 
exploited by Northern land operators, but 
the honest-to-goodness hog and alfalfa, 
cotton and corn South, farmed on an honest- 
to-goodness square-deal basis by an indi- 
vidual not afraid of work. Change the race 
problem and change its climate, and the 
South would own this country. It would 
be our next Great West. 

Figures in rows and bunches do not nec- 
essarily offer much delight, unless it is when 
you are making out your deposit slip at the 
bank. But a fair estimate cannot be made 
of the Lane reclamation proposition enter- 
prise except by the use of at least a few 
summarized figures from the departmental 
tabulations. 

The thing to do is to consider these as 
items on our national deposit slip. That is 
precisely what they are. The condensed 
statements may be held as official, and it 
will be noted that they apply to the entire 
country impartially. 

Reclamation of our unused lands, if car- 
ried to its ultimate and logical conclusion, 
will mean the addition of some two hundred 
million to two hundred and fifty million 
acres to the real territory of the country, 
provide work for hundreds of thousands 0. 
American citizens, and afford an opportu- 
nity for additional hundreds of thousands 
to acquire homes. 


Infinite Possibilities 


Up to the present time there has been no 
general plan for the reclamation of this 
great area of unproductive land. Though 
no complete survey has ever been made of 
our land resources, it is estimated that there 
are from fifteen million to twenty million 
additional acres of arid lands in the West at 
present, for which water is available if prop- 
erly conserved. There are, for example, half 
a million acres in the Colorado River Basin 
that need only irrigation to make them as 
fertile as the far-famed Valley of the Nile. 

By far the greater portion of our unused 
and unproductive lands, however, is com- 
prised in the cut-over or logged-off timber- 
lands in sixteen states, lying largely within 
In 


| their present state these 228,509,000 acres 





of cut-over land form a picture of desolation 
calculated to discourage the hardiest pio- 
neer. Only a vast area of stumps remains to 
mark the former forest, matted with under- 
brush and interspersed here and there with 
saplings. 

Perhaps as good an idea as any of the 
appearance of this waste land may be ob- 
tained from photographs of former French 
forests that have been shattered by artil- 
lery fire. Yet, when this land is cleared, 
leveled and brought under the plow, its 
soil, rich with the accumuleted humus of 
hundreds of years, possesses extraordinary 
agricultural possibilities. 

Lying also largely in the eastern half of 
the United States, and overlapping the cut- 
over lands to some extent, are some eighty 
million acres of swamp land, which may be 
classified as permanent swamp, wet grazing 
land, periodically overflowed or periodically 
swamp. 

What states have the most swamp lands? 
Lumping off a few of the largest, we may 
say that Alabama a 1,500,000 acres; 
Arkansas, 6,000,000; California, 3,500,- 
000; Florida, 20,000,000; Louisiana, 10,- 
000,000; Michigan, 3,000,000; Minnesota, 
6,000,000; Mississippi, 6,000,000; Mis- 
souri, 2,500,000; North Carolina, 3,000,000; 
South Carolina, 3,000,000; Texas, 2,250,000; 
Wisconsin, 2,333,000. 
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No state is here mentioned that does not 
list over a million acres; but there are 
swamp lands in every state in the Union 
except Utah, Nevada, Wyoming, Montana, 
Idaho and New Mexico. 

“The problem of reclaiming these vast 
areas of irrigable cut-over and swamp lands 
could never be solved in its entirety by pri- 
vate enterprise,’ says Mr. Lane. “The 
great public works of the Reclamation Serv- 
ice and of the Panama Canal, for example, 
stimulating as they are to our national pride 
in achievement, fall short of the possibili- 
ties involved in the plan of reclaiming an 
area one-fifth again as large as the state of 
Texas. 

“But fortunately we are not limited to 
private enterprise in bringing about the 
greatest scheme of reclamation the world 
has ever seen. The Federal Government, or 
the Federal Government in coéperation 
with the states, can undertake the work in 
its entirety, unhampered by questions of 
financing or returns on investment within a 
limited time, but with a single view to the 
ultimate economic welfare of the country as 
a whole. 

“One great problem to be met in the con- 
struction of these works is that of labor. 
Millions of men will be needed. It is at 
this point that these unproductive lands 
and the returned soldiers are brought to- 
gether. When the war is over our ports will 
be thronged with millions of fighting men 
who will be clamoring for an opportunity to 
earn a living.” 


Our Answer to Germany 


“Undoubtedly many will return to the 
same positions they held before joining the 
colors. Others wiil find jobs in trades they 
have learned during their period of service. 
Others will take the first job offered, whether 
they are particularly fitted for it or not. 

“The remainder will fall into the class of 
the drifters, taking a job here and there, 
seeking work and frequently not finding it, 
and fast becoming an economic liability of 
the nation. With intelligent direction this 
situation can unquestionably be changed, 
not only to the advantage of the men them- 
selves but that of the country as a whole. 

“But the plan goes further. In addition 
to providing work, it affords an oppor- 
tunity for the returned soldier to acquire 
a home of his own on the reclaimed land. 
Besides building the dams, canals and irri- 
gation ditches, clearing and leveling the 
land, constructing drainage ditches, erect- 
ing houses, barns and fences, he will be 
given a preference right of entry on these 
same lands that he has made ready for the 
plow, with the privilege of paying for the 
home he has made in long-time payments 
of thirty or forty years, at a low rate of 
interest. 

““Necessary livestock and farm imple- 
ments will also be provided by the Govern- 
ment, to be paid for in small payments, 
extending over from five to ten years. The 
element of charity or bounty does not 
enter at all. Itisastraight business prop- 
osition. 

“In brief, we know, repeating in a gen- 
eral way, that we have approximately — 
two hundred million to two hundred and 
fifty million acres of land at present un- 
used which can be made as productive 
as any agricultural land in the world. The 
opportunity is ours, if we will grasp it, to 
bring the land and the soldier together, to 
provide work and homes for hundreds of 
thousands of American citizens, to furnish 
a supply of foodstuffs sufficient for our 
growing population and the needs of Europe, 
and to start a back-to-the-land movement 
that will rival any similar movement ever 
before thought of in the history of the 
United States. Can it be done? I believe 
it can.” 

This is a large and bold answer to the 
world, but it comes to a world now well 
used to enormous figures. Those figures 
have been totals of destruction. Now we 
must begin to build. 

This is our answer to Germany. Let 
that country ponder what chance she has 
in the bitter acid test, whether of arms or of 
peace, against a country that can propose 
such a plan as this in the middle of the 
world’s greatest war! 

In every great hour of need we have had 
a great man. What has been the secret of 
the success of the greatest American states- 
men? I think it rests on the fairness and 
sincerity and honesty of the representative 
American people. Our best men have re- 
flected our better selves. And now we shall 
be a soberer and better America. 
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““What’s the matter?” asked the judge. 

“T don’t know,” she said. “I think the 
soldier upset me. To go on riding to-day 
and looking round and enjoying myself— 
I don’t know—it seems like dancing at a 
funeral, somehow—the funeral of someone 
who died trying to help me.” 

By that time the car had stopped and, 
still blindly following her impulse, Gloria 
got out. If the judge had been less clever 
he might have tried to reason with her. He 
might even have jumped out, too, and have 
tried to accompany her. Instead, he kept 
his seat and lazily raised his hat. 

““Good-by, dear!”” He smiled, as though 
Gloria was doing the most natural thing in 
the world. “T’ll phone you again in the 
morning.’ 

A minute later his car swung up Seventh 
Avenue, and he was still smiling. 

“The charm of caprice,’’ he mused to 
himself. “I wonder whether I’m still young 
enough to enjoy it.” 

But before they left the Concourse an- 
other thought struck him and he suddenly 
leaned over to the front seat. 

“ Back to Central Park,” he said to the 
chauffeur; “and when you get to where 

you nearly ran the soldier down—remem- 
ber?—I want you to drive just as slowly as 
you can.” 
; vi 
EANTIME Gloria had taken a taxi 
and reéntered the park, that aforesaid 
nebulous notion still in her mind. At the 
crossing where the chair had bounded into 
the tree she dismissed the machine and 
tarted along the footpath. She hadn’t 
gone far when, as she had hoped, she saw 
the wheel chair, parked by the side of a 
bench. The soldier was lying back against 
the cushions and his attendant was reading 
a newspaper to him, his finger laboriously 
following the text. 

‘The pol-pol-pollies,”” he was reading, 
“advanced three—three—now, three kill- 
you-meters to—to Boss, this type is 
kind o’ blurred. Advanced three kill-you- 
meters beyond the—looks lak Ozzy River. 
Sleep, boss?”’ 

He hopefully interrupted himself in a 
lower tone, and hopefully glanced at the 
two dusky handmaids who were still de- 
ploying darkly in the distance. 

“No; goon,” said the figure in the chair, 
his eyes closed. 

Gloria seated herself at the other end of 
the bench. “Pardon me,” she said in a 
voice that shook a little from excitement; 
“but may I read to you a little while, and 
give you—your— this gentleman a rest?” 

Strong approv al immediately shone upon 
the face of “‘ this gentleman,” and he handed 
over the paper without a struggle. In the 
chair the soldier opened his eyes and 
brushed his hand across the lower part of 
his forehead—that sad, familiar gesture 
which had enlightened Gloria. 

“I’m sure I don’t want to bother you,” 
he said in a tone that matched his glance— 
a tone without sparkle or life. 

“No bother at all, I’m sure,”’ said Gloria, 

‘*What would you like me to read for you? 

“Well, I’ve had the war news pretty well 
dished up. Suppose you see if there’s any- 
thing interesting in the sporting news—or 
the theatrical news—or any divorce cases 
you know what I mean something 
Still there, Arthur?” he broke off. 

“*Yassir.”’ 

“All right. You can beat it for a while if 
you'd like to get away. Those friends you 
were telling me about—are they still 
there?” 

‘Tee-hee! Yassir!” 

“All right. Go arfd tell ’em how you 
saved my life a minute ago. Going?” 

“Yassir. On mah way right now.” 

The soldier listened to his vanishing foot- 
steps. 

“He’s a good one,” he said, turning his 
blank eyes toward Gloria; “‘best one I’ve 
had. But they soon get tired of pushing a 
grown man round in a baby wagon.” He 
drew an uncommonly deep sigh and re- 
lapsed into his previous state of lethargy. 
“ All right,’’ he said—“‘if you’re ready.” 

First she read him the news of the thea- 
ters, but hadn’t read far when he raised his 
hand. 

“Haven't I heard your voice before to- 
day?” he asked. 

“{—we nearly ran you down about a 
quarter of an hour ago,”’ she told him. 

“Ah, yes. Well, better luck next time,” 
was his strange reply. Gloria didn’t notice 


” 





how strange it was until she thought it over 
afterward. “All right,’’ he continued; “you 
were just going to start on the plot.” 

Whereupon she began to read again; and 
for the next half hour she continued to read, 
and watched him now and then as she 
read—that aforesaid nebulous notion grad- 

ually taking shape in her mind. 

Beyond the shrubbery that concealed 
them from the driveway the throbbing of 
passing cars played a deep accompaniment 
to her voice. She hadn’t been there long 
when one car throbbed past very slowly in- 
deed and nearly stopped. But Gloria didn’t 
notice it. 

“He hasn’t any mother or wife to take 
care of him,’’ she thought once, noticing 
the dust on his cap and the spots on the 
front of his coat. 
about twenty-six. 

“Do you know what time it is?” he 
asked when the reading came to an end 
at last. 

It was half past three. 

“Time iI started: back,” he went on. 
“The doctor comes at four. See Arthur 
anywhere?” 

Gloria didn’t look very hard. 

“Listen!”’ she said, rising and leaning 
over the handle. 
favor if you will 

“Sure thing! What is it?”’ 

“T want you to let me push you home.’ 
She gently moved the chair a yard or two 
as a sort of trial. “ See? ” she whispered, 
leaning over him again. “I can do it easily. 
You've no idea how strong I am.” 

‘Too much like work,” he told her. 
“Even Arthur has his hands full at the 
crossings.” 

“‘No; listen,” she coaxed: “I want to 
do it. Really, I do. I—lI feel as though 
you’ve done so much for us that I want to 
do something for you.” 

“Oh, that’s all right; but zi m sure you 
couldn't mi ake the crossings.’ 

““There’s always a man in sight some- 
where who’s willing to help,” she pleaded 
again. 

He tried to look up at her; and, though 
there was more than a trace of mournful- 
ness in it, there was no mistaking his smile. 

‘“*Something told me you were a queen,” 
was his second strange remark. “ Allright 
if you feel like trying.” 

He told her where he lived, and gently 
ever so gently—Gloria pushed him home. 
She didn’t talk much—she seldom did; but 
in her eyes was a calm and steadfast look. 


vil 


HAT was the first of many readings and 
many meetings; because, having pushed 
him home, you see, Gloria not only knew 


where he lived but it didn’t take her a | 


minute to find out his name. His name 
was Lawrence Fitzgerald, and, she learned 
from his landlady, he had been blinded by 
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His age, she guessed, was 


“T want you to do mea | 
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an attack of gas after giving his mask to a | 


wounded private whose own had been shot 
away. 

“‘Isn’t there some place for blind sol- 
diers?’’ Gloria had asked. 

“Bless you, he’s too proud!”’ the land- 
lady had whispered back. “Besides, | 
guess he’d have to go up to Canada to get 
in. Eh—I’ve known him for nearly ten 
years; one of the finest young fellows that 
ever stepped, and had the whole world be- 


fore him. But when the Lusitania was sunk | 
he waited a week and then he went up to | 


Canada and enlisted from there. Felt he 
had to do it, he said, because he knew one 
of the women who was drownded—her and 
her little boy.” 

It was just as well that the landlady men- 
tioned this, because it was one of the things 
Larry never spoke about—not even after 
he and Gloria began to call each other by 
their first names. 

Indeed, there were some days when he 
hardly spoke at all, suffering horribly from 
attacks of the blues and saying the strangest 
things when he did speak. 

Every Wednesday, she discovered, he 
went to the bank, where they made a note 
in his book and gave him twenty-five dol- 
lars. Half of this he handed to his landlady. 
The other half he spent for incidentals. 

“‘How much is the balance?” he asked 
Gloria one afternoon, handing her his bank 
book. 

The balance was three hundred and ten 
dollars. 

“Twelve weeks left!’’ he said to himself. 

(Continued on Page 68) 









Between You and 
Your Hauling Problem 


The essentials which must govern your decision in 
the selection of a motor truck are generously evidenced in 
the Traffic. 

You demand carrying capacity endur 
ance and adequate power— ease of handling — low operating 
cost and upkeep but above all, economy 1n first cost. or 
these reasons the Traffic stands between you and your 
hauling problem as the lowest priced 4,000 Ib. capacity 
truck in the world. 

In no industry have standards been measured with a more 
exacting care to insure performance than in the building of 
the Traffic. It expresses all that standardized units, human 
endeavor, skill and the very best of materials will permit. 
Quantity production of one model has made the low price 
for the Traffic possible. - is not be classed with the 
meaning of the word cheap—only in pric 

See the Trafhe 
no Traffic 
nearest dealer. 


speed — strength 


before ss invest in a truc!l If ther 
dealer in your town write us for address of 
Trathe Motor Truck Corporation 

Louis, U.S. A. 


is $1395 


St. Louis 
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Now Is No Time To 
Make Things To Order 





Of the four big words on the opposite page the 
one with the biggest meaning is done in the smallest 
letters. 

It is the word “standard.” 

“Standard” seems like a dull word, but that is 
because the full glory of its meaning dawns on us 
slowly. 

To us, it is an even bigger word than the name 
Warren’s, for much of the power that has made the 
name Warren the leader in printing papers has come 
from the fact that the quality of Warren’s Standard 
Printing Papers is standard. 

When a printer or a buyer of printing decides to 
use a Warren Standard Paper, he knows what he is 
going to use. When he buys, he knows what he is 
buying. 

From the number of minutes the pulp is beaten 
to the number of nails in the shipping case the 
Warren standard of quality for each grade of Warren 
Paper is the same. 

Standardization, which has been urged, and ordered 
in other industries, was a Warren practice before a 


single cloud of war had warned the country to speed 
up and save. 

“Speed up and save” is a meaning of standardiza- 
tion. Another meaning is “make things that will 
work, parts that will fit, nuts that will stay tight, 
paper that will print.” 

There are twelve grades of Warren Standard 
Printing Papers, made in approved sizes and ap- 
proved weights. These twelve standards cover 
every major book-paper printing need. 

Every large printing job is dominated by con- 
sideration of either cost, class, weight, bulk, surface, 
strength, or a combination of two or more of these. 

The twelve Warren Standard Printing Papers 
comprise a group, one of which fits almost any 
desired needs. 

The Warren Suggestion Book is a demonstration 
of these statements and is a helpful guide to the 
selection of the right paper. It was prepared at 
some expense, and no little trouble, and copies can 
be sent on request only to printers; to buyers of 
printing, engravers and their salesmen. 


S. D. WARREN COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
“Constant Excellence of Product” 
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Can You Use $600 
to $3,120 Extra Profits? 


Storekeepers and Exhibitors Please Answer 





It doesn’t cost you anything but a postage stamp to have us 


send our merchandising survey and estimate the money you can 
make in your location from the Butter-Kist Pop Corn Machine. 


Not in all mercantile history does inventive genius appear to 
have given storekeepers and exhibitors a mechanical aid that 
attracts such astonishing trade and earns such profits. Thousands 
of Butter-Kist Machines are paying their owners $600 to $3,120 
clear per year. Not only that, but are stimulating sales of all 
other merchandise around them. 


W. O. Hopkins of Indiana, for example, found that his magazine business 
leaped ahead 97 per cent the first year he installed the Butter-Kist Machine. 
And by actual count he made 49,015 sales of Butter-Kist Pop Corn besides. 


Mark well that this was extra trade this merchant would have missed 
(as many stores miss) without this power plant of new-found profits. 


BU TTER-IKIS 
Pop Corn Machine 


Read What Storekeepers and Exhibitors Say: 
“Have had our machine over 3 years and 
have taken in more than $10,000 on pop corn 
and peanuts.’ Bloomington, Ill., Pop. 25,768. 
“Profits derived from Butter- 
Kist machine first 12 months 
paid for machine and bought 
a $1,200 automobile be- 

* Electra, Tex., Pop. 3,500. 
* Paid for machine out of profits 
in less than year.” Mt. Pleasant, 
la., Pop. 4,092 

Used and praised by confec- 
tioners, druggists, theatres, 
variety stores, grocers, bakeries, 
restaurants, stationers, depart- 
ment stores, cigar stores, billiard 
parlors, florists, commissaries, 
ete., in cities and towns of all 
sizes from 400 population up to 
the largest 

See the actual signed sales 
records, proofs of profits, photo- 
graphs, easy touensend tit iaies 
mation in our new book “Amer- 
ica's New Industry." Write for 
free copy today without fail 














Makes a little waste space 26 x 32 
inches pay five times as much profit 
per sq ft asanything known to trade. 


And it meets thenation's 
economic need because it 
runs itself requires no 
extraman-power. More pa 
triots than ever are eating 
pop corn now because it 


me 
sides. 


contains no wheat or sugar. 


A government bulletin 
Says pop corn ts very close 
to wheat in food value. It 
contains a high percentage 
of calories that supply the 
body withenerg: and heat 

Everyone loves pop corn 

Butter-Kist most of all 
because of its toasty flavor 
that no other pop corn has. 


Holcomb & Hoke Mfg. Co., 763-776 Van Buren St., Indianapolis, Ind. 





Mail This Coupon for Proofs of Profits 


HOLCOMB & HOKE MFG. COMPANY, 763-776 Van Buren Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Without obligation to ok America’s New Industry,” 
terms, and location survey ake with Butter-Kist Machine 


merchandising b« 
w much I can + 


me, send your free 


price for estimating ho 


Name Business 


Address 
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the way he spoke at all. 





(Continued from Page 65) 
He was having a particularly bad attack 
| of the blues that day and Gloria didn’t like 
“What do you mean, Larry—twelve 
weeks left?” she asked. 
He wouldn’t tell her. 
Meantime you mustn’t think the judge 


| was doing nothing. Though Gloria didn’t 
| go out with him any more in the afternoons, 


his car was often waiting when Moonlight 
Moments was over. 

“How’s your blind soldier?”’ he said one 
night. 

“What do you know about my blind sol- 
dier?”’ she asked him suspiciously; and 
suspicion wasn’t natural to Gloria. 

““My dear child”’ this in a voice that 
was earnest, for him—‘I only know what 
everyone knows; and, of course, you know 
I love you all the more for it.” 

Gloria’s heart reproached her for her 
suspic ions. 

*T’ll tell you what we'll do, if you like,” 
he continued. “Let’s take him a good long 
ride to-morrow afternoon—in my car. 
We'll run up to the farm. The change will 


| do him good.’ 


“What farm?” 

“My farm.” And, 
those glances, he added: 
if you like.” 

But Gloria didn’t rise to that. 

** A ride would do him good,”’ she thought- 
fully remarked. 

And a ride, next day, he had. Gloria sat 
between him and the judge; and, though 
his back wasn’t quite strong enough yet to 
let him walk round a great deal when they 
reached their destination, it was easy to 
see how much he enjoyed the change. 

“Poor fellow!” said the judge to Gloria 
as they watched him. “ You see how much 
he likes it.”” And in a lower voice he added: 
“We could adopt him and let him live up 
here if you'd really like to have him.” 

Gloria didn’t rise"to that either. Still, 
she was only human, and she couldn’t help 
imagining herself as the mistress of all she 
surveyed—the stone house, with its red- 
tiled roof; the orchards; the gardens; and, 
best of all, the far-flung view. 

“Did you do all this yourself?” she 
asked, unconsciously admiring the mag- 
nificence of the picture. 

“My dear child’’—he gently laughed in 
his laziest tone—‘‘did you ever hear the 
story of the cricket and the ant? It wasa 
cricket who did all this—a cricket with 
taste and ability; but it cost him so much 
he couldn’t keep it. So a certain wise ant 
stepped in and got it for a song. Do you 
like it?” 

If Gloria had voiced her thought she 
would have answered: “I thought I did 
a minute ago—before I heard about the 
cricket.”” But, instead, she slowly replied: 

“T think it’s beautiful!” And on the 
way back to the city, sitting again between 
Larry and the judge, she had one of her 
quietest spells. 

‘Judge Malvin seems to be mighty fond 
of you,”’ said Larry the next time she called. 


es. 
By that time, of course, Larry knew 
Gloria’s business, and she often made him 
smile with her stories of the girls in Moon- 
light Moments. 
“Going to marry him?” 


giving her one of 
“Your farm, too, 


he asked. 


“Oh, I don’t know. Would you if you 
were me? ” 
“Like a.shot!” he said, almost too 


quickly. 
“Would you?” she doubtfully inquired. 
I don’t know— he’s terribly clever.” 
‘‘ Likes to go round with you, doesn’t he?” 
“Yes; he wanted me to go to dinner 
to-night.” 
ont : 

‘No; I'm going to stay and have dinner 
with ad, Then we're going out into the 
par k and listen to the band.” 

‘You and the judge?” 

“No,” she said. *“‘ You and me.” 
It wasn’t the first time Gloria had stayed 
for dinner with Larry. The landlady let 
them have a little table to themselves in 
the corner of the dining room, and the 
other boarders could hardly eat or talk for 
watching Gloria and the two wonderful 
gifts her fairy godmother had given her. 
She cut Larry’s meat into dice for him, 
guided his hand, listened to him, laughed 
with him—all the time with a throbbing 
tenderness at her heart that few women— 
I think—can ever quite feel to the full un- 
less they have mothered the afflicted. 
When dinner was over she took him to 
his room, which was on the ground floor 
| and had once been the back parlor. There, 


- 
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with the door open, she brushed his hair 
it didn’t really need it, so she must have 


liked to do it—helped him on with his coat 
and found his stick for him. His back felt 
strong that night; so they decided to leave 
the chair at home. 

And then, her hand upon his arm, they 
started out for the park, followed by the 
adoring glances of all the children who 
were playing on the block. 

“Do you like children?” she asked him. 

“T love ’em!”’ said he. 

Gloria was very quiet; but then, as you 
know, she often was. 

“Is there a moon to-night?’’ he 
once. 

“Yes; nearly full.” 

“T thought it was,”’ he said, almost under 
his breath; and then whispered: “God!” 
as though he was saying something that 
was being pulled out of him against his 
will, partly in protest and partly in prayer. 

“Never mind, Larry!” whispered Gloria, 
patting his arm. ‘“‘ You’ll be all right again 
some day.” 

“All right again?” he bitterly repeated. 
“How?” 

She wouldn’t tell him. 

“Let’s be happy to-night,” she said in- 
stead; and, still patting his arm, she 
hummed an air from Moonlight Moments. 

“T’m a sour old crab at times,”’ he sighed. 

“Indeed you’re not! I’ve a much better 
name for you than that.” 

“What is it?”’ 


asked 


“Salt of the Earth!’ she proudly told 
him. 

“Tf I was all right again—the w ay you 
said—do you know what I'd call you? 

“No; tell me.” 
He boggled over it, but it came out at 
ast. 

“Cream of the Peach,” he told her. 

They found a sheltered bench from 


which, at a distance, they could hear the 
band. 
“What are you laughing at?’ 
‘That’s the third couple which has 
a. d past now, holding hands,” < whis- 
pered in his ear. “I think they’re looking 
for this bench.” 

“Is it that sort of bench?” 

“Yes.”” She laughed again. 
think we’ve been quarreling.” 

“Why?” 

“Because we're sitting—you know 
prim and upright.” 

He didn’t say anything; but a moment 
later, when Gloria’s shoulder touched him, 
he didn’t move away. Her hair brushed his 
cheek and, as though of its own volition, 
his arm gently moved and found its place 
round her waist. 

“There!” she 
“That’s comfortable. 
for a while—shall we? 

And so there was silence, broken only by 
the music of the distant band and the stir- 
ring of the leaves overhead. And in that 
silence, with only the moon for light, took 
lace one of those strange, silent dramas of 
~ and fears such as man has staged in 
his heart since time immemorial. 

I cannot begin to describe it. Awakening 
Love; that could better be interpreted 
by music if the accompaniment were suffi- 
ciently dreamy and the air sufficiently 
sweet —a sweetness touched by sadness, like 
the treble notes in the first few bars of Nar- 
cissus, which keep recurring to haunt the 
memory with their beauty. The Premoni- 
tion; Power—which needs thunder and 
the roaring of lions; the Invisible Net; the 
Unwary Feet; the Struggle; the Capture. 
But in Larry’s case the drama went further 

ret 


* he pee 


‘They'll 


SO 


sighed contentedly. 
Now don't let’s talk 
” 


“Oh, well—just for to-night,” he thought. 
“It’s only because she pities me. It'll make 
it a bit harder to go—that’s all; but it’s 
worth it. How I could love her though! 
How I could love her if —— 

“Don’t ery, Larry,”’ she murmured, feel- 
ing the sob in his heart and coiling her arm 
round his shoulder. “You'll be all right 
again soon. 

But she wouldn’t tell him how. 

“T’ll have to forget her. I’ll have to cut 
this out!”’ he savagely told himself. “Or I 
won't be able to get away when I mean to.”’ 
And aloud he said: 

“T think we’d better be getting on. I 
think we'd better be starting now.”’ 

‘Just a little longer!’ she breathed. 

Through an opening in the trees she 
caught sight of the upper story of an apart- 
ment house—one of those majestic build- 
ings of which Judge Malvin had said to her: 
“How would you like to live somewhere 
over there?”” From the driveway came the 

(Concluded on Page 71) 
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LIPPER belt lacing has the confidence of American 
A complete list of Clipper users 
would include the leaders in every line of American 
industry. We are proud to be able to count among 


our customers the following nationally known manufacturers. 
It is needless to say that none of their plants lack anything 
that will make them efhcient to the last degree. 


Waste has been reduced to the minimum. The saving of time has been made the 
study of experts, with the result that they have adopted Clipper belt lacing. 


It is not an exaggeration to assert that Clipper belt lacing predominates in all the 


manufacturing centers of the world. 


American Agricultural Chemical Co 
American Radiator Co 

American Straw Board Co 
Baldwin Li xcomotive Works 
Belding Bros. & Co 

Berkey & Gay Furniture Co 
Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co 

Buck’s Stove & Range Co 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co 
Columbia Graphophone Company 
Continental Motors Corporation 
H. J. Heinz Co 

Hoover Steel Ball Co 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co 
International Harvester Co 
International Silver Ci 


These names 


Hundreds of others, equally representative, 


Clipper Belt Lacer 
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J. B. Williams Co 

Macbeth- Evans Glass Co 
Midvale Steel & Ordnance Ci 
National Lead Co 

Neptune Twine & Cord Mills 
Owens Bottle Machine Ci 
Packard Motor Car Co 

R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co 

The Ala {din Co. 

The American Wool 
Timken-Detroit Axle ( 

United Shoe Machin ry Cx ry 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. ( 
Willys-Overland Ci 
Winchester Repeating Arms C 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Ci 


m any industry ire used by perm 
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Laces a Bett in Three Minutes 


Any machine workman can lace a belt with the Clipper. 


The low cost of the Clipper makes it 


possible to maintain Clipper equipment at ccnvenient points around the plant 


The Clipper makes a durable joint— one that pulls better and is safer 


is flush with the belt on 


both sides and is more flexible than the belt itself 


The Clipper goes to you for free trial. 


It is perpetually guaranteed where Clipper hooks are 


used. The American Museum of Safety gave the Clipper the only gold medal ever awarded tor 


metal lacing. 


Some mill supply dealer in every city sells th 


Use of the Clipper in your plant will solve effectively your belt lacing problems. 


Clippe r 


Chipper Belt Lacer Company 


GRAND RAPIDS, 


MICHIGAN, U.S.A 
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How an Army of Men 
Became Palmolive Buyers 


They. are not new users, this army —their 
women-folk bought Palmolive for them before the 
war. So, accustomed to its comfort, they missed it 
sorely when they went into the service. 


The smooth, creamy Palmolive lather with its 
extraordinary cleansing, qualities mipht seem only a 
To men begrimed and 
weary from a soldier’s strenuous days it became a 


pleasant luxury at home. 


necessity to comfort. 


Thus our men soon demanded that Palmolive 
be sold at all Post Exchange Stores. It follows them 
to the fishting front in the canteens, recreation cen- 
ters and Y. M. C. A. huts. 

The same profuse lather responds instantly to 
the first rub whether the water is hard or soft, cold 
And it removes the $rime more quickly 


or hot. 


and thoroughly than harsher soaps, refreshin?, while 
it cleanses. 


All because Palmolive contains the famous palm 
and olive oils which Nature has endowed with ma- 
ical cleansing, qualities discovered 3,000 years ago 
by Ancient Egypt. 


Palmolive Shaving Cream is the latest Palm- 
olive achievement. It multiplies itself 250 times, 
so a single bit suffices for a shave. The creamy, 
tenacious lather lasts for fully ten minutes, so 
that it doesn’t need replacement. This lather 
is also a lotion, because it contains Palm and 
Olive Oils. 

Palmolive Soap is sold by leading, ‘dealers every- 
where, and provided by those leading, hotels which 
specialize in particular service. Made only by 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY, Milwaukee, U. 5S. A. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY OF CANADA, Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


“Work full time, stick to your job until your work is done’’—Secretary of Labor 
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(Concluded from Page 68) 
distant throbbing of motor cars—motor 
cars in which Gloria took deep delight. 

‘I'll have to forget her. I'll have to cut 
this out!”’ Larry was thinking by her side. 
And aloud he said: 

“Ready?” 

“T’ll show you how ready I am,” she 
warned him, her voice unsteady and low. 
The next moment she had put her lips up 
to his He feebly 
struggled at first 
a struggle which soon 


So then she told him. The 
manager of Moonlight Mo- 
ments— Mr. Max, she called 
him—was planning a new pro- 
gram. He had all the comedy 
he wanted—all the songs—all 
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ended in a close embrace; and after that 
they sat there for a long, long time. 

Gloria didn’t say much. Still, she seldom 
did. But after she had taken him home 
and he had kissed her ‘“‘Good-by, dear; 
and God bless you!’’—not all the king’s 
horses and all the king’s men could ever 
make Larry forget her again. 


vit 


HE next afternoon she was late. She 

had told Larry she would come at two; 
but it was nearer three when she finally 
appeared at his boarding house, so radiant 
and breathless that even he could tell there 
was something in the wind. 

“T’ve got such good news!”’ she whispered 
as soon as she had kissed him. 

Now Larry had meant there should be 
no more of that; but the wisdom of the 
ages seems to be unanimous that such a 
resolution only holds good until the first 
opportunity arrives at which it may be 
conveniently de fe rred until a later date. 

**Good news?” he asked. ‘‘ Tell me.” 

“T’ve got a position for you,” she told 
him; and there she stopped, because she, 
on her part, had made up her mind to say 
something to him that no woman can say 
to a man without the twistiest kind of 
wrench. 

“ae position 
th unde rstruck. 

es—a fine one; but” and this is 
where the wrench began—‘“ you ‘ll have to 
have some body to look after you. . 

She desperately tried to think of some 
tactful way of putting it—some softening 
metaphor—some clever play of words. But 
her head failing her, she did as the judge 
once did—she let her heart take charge. 

‘Do you love me, Larry?” she asked. 

He tried to tell her. 

“And if you were making a lot of 
money —and needed someone to take care 
of you—to be with you all the time—is 
there anybody you know you'd rather 
have than me?” 

His answer was another of those things 
that can best be expressed in music. In 
justice to Larry, however, it must be said 
that he was thinking only in abstract terms, 
which is the man of it, while Gloria was 
thinking in concrete terms, which is the 
woman of it. 

‘Then that’s settled!’’ She sighed with 
relief. ‘‘As soon as the contract’s signed 
we'll be married.” 

‘Married?” he demanded. “For heav- 
en’s sake, Gloria, you don’t think I'd let 
you throw yourself away on me!”’ 

They ne arly had a quarrel then; but 
Gloria. still letting her heart guide her, 
finally found that her best argument was a 
kiss, her best gesture a caress. It was quite 
another Saint Anthony affair, though with a 
distinctly different ending. 

“Well,” he said at last after she had 
brushed his hair— which needed doing very 
badly—‘‘you haven’t told me about this 
great position yet.” 


for me?”’ he asked, quite 


‘ 





“I'm Afraid I Don’t Like Him," She Found Hersetf Thinking. 





“He Doesn't 


Believe in Anything" 


the dances; but, in order to balance his 
numbers, he wanted something deep 
something with diapason in it—something 
to echo in the heart. 

For nearly a month he had been strug- 
gling with different acts; but some were 
too sticky and some were too mellow and 
some were simply bad. 

“For heaven's sake,”” he had cried that 
morning at rehearsal, ‘‘isn’t there a new 
act anywhere on earth that can reach over 
and get you?” 


This set Gloria thinking; and as soon as 


rehearsal was over she had told Mr. Max 
about the first time she had met Larry 
that time when he was having the paper 


read to him by Arthur of the rueful counte- 
nance. 

‘And, honestly, Larry,”’ she concluded, 
“he got all worked up about it and shook 
hands with me! I think he’s going to have 
some funny war stories written for you, and 
changed every week; and some that are 
sad; and one of the best darky comedians 
in the country to push your chair and read 
the paper and play a mouth organ; and a 
song for you to sing as you go out. He 
called Teddy in; and Teddy got busy right 
away. . You’re to be happy—that’s the 
whole thing. And I know I can’t remember 
the chorus, but it goes something like this: 


‘If lam happy 

Though I cannot see, 
How very, very happy 

Every one of you should be!’ 
There!”’ she cried in rare delight. “If I 
haven't remembered it, though I heard it 
only once!’’ Which might be taken as a 
good omen. 

Moreover, as Larry listened Gloria be- 
came conscious of a new expression on his 
face. It wasn’t exactly approval, any more 
than it was disapproval. It was something 
more fundamental than anything like that. 

It was an awakening expression of hope, 
of interest; the look of one who turns to the 
future instead of brooding over the past; 
the look, let us say, of a player in the great 
game of life who thought he was out of the 
game for good but who is suddenly pro- 
vided with a new stake to play with, a new 
prize to strive for. 





“O Lord,” he groaned, though he was 
really talking to Gloria, “if I had only met 
you three years ago, before — before sy 
Gloria’s eyes were deep with tenderness 
“Don’t worry!” she said. ‘‘ You'll be all 
right again soon.”’ But she wouldn’t tell 
him how. 
“Wouldn’t it be great if I 
good!’ he whispered at last. 
Gloria’ s eyes were deeper than wells. 
“Don’t worry!” she breathed again. 
“Something tells me you'll make good.”’ 


Be , what is more to the 
Is 
al 


so made good. About a year after 
that last conversation Larry was let into 
her room one morning, and there he was 
formally introduced to Larry Junior, aged 
one hour. 

“He’s just like you,”’ 
“dark and strong and 
hasn't cried once—not once! 
eyes! He’s you all over again, Larry 
a regular little Salt of the Earth. Remem- 
ber how I used to tell you that you'd be all 


make 


did 


1x 


point, Gloria 


murmured Gloria, 
brave W hy, he 
And such. big 


right againsomeday? Well, now you know? 

They had to send Larry Senior away | 
then, because Gloria was growing excited; 
but just before he went he bent over and 
humbly kissed her. Gloria lay for a long 
time, then, very quietly. Still, she was | 
often quiet. 

Over by the door the nurse and the doc- 
tor were speaking in low voices. And, 
though her lips didn’t move, Gloria also 
began speaking; speaking to One who is 
always among those present 

“Four thousand miles,” she said; “and 
I was the last mile! . . Well, I didn’t 
let the road end with me O Lord, 
I’ve tried to keep the lamp burning — mine 


and Larry’s. I’ve tried to keep your Salt of 
the Earth from being lost 

She turned to look at the atom by 
side; and as his tiny hand opened and 
closed she thought of Judge Malvin’s ges- 
ture—the gathering hand, the scattering, 
the empty palm. 

“O Lord,” she earnestly concluded, “if | 
you think I’ve earned it, please, please be 
good to this little handful here—and keep 
him from being scattered some day. Oh, 
please, Lord, do! 5 


her 


Amen! | 
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If the Hoosier 
Was for Men 


A Message to Husbands, Fathers, Brothers 











NVIERY modern business office, factory and store would have a Hoosier if its labor-saving made 
man’s work easier and added to the efficiency of his business or profession. No man would coun- 
tenance, in his affairs, methods that wasted time and energy. But in America’s kitchens — where 

the Nation’s biggest industry is conducted — millions of wives, mothers and sisters spend weary hours 
and walk needless miles because men carelessly leave thoughts of efficiency behind when _ business 





hours are over, 


Be a “Home Efficiency” The Hoosier in Highest The Wanted Thrift 
Engineer Favor Gift 


Uncle Sam has said, “A kitchen cabinet Chief among home requirements is_ the Go now and select one of the many Hoosier 
is just as important to the woman as the kitchen cabinet. And the Hoosier is uni models, all moderately priced, as your Christ- 
bench to the workman or the laboratory versally recognized as the leader. It has mas offering. Make one heart glad on Christ- 
desk to the chemist. With it the house released the bonds of drudgery in over a mas day—happy all year long. The popula: 
keeper can sit down comfortably with het million homes. It brings every scientific purchase plan, which the Hoosier merchant 
whole kitchen workshop within easy reach advancement— practical arrangement, extra will explain, makes this great convenience 
It saves walking te and fro to gather up this pace, the newest food saving ideas and within reach of all. 
thing or that to prepare the food.” places for 400 articles within arm’s reach. 7, —_— li ; 

ic oosier policy guarantees your money 


. . se 6 ° ‘ of 1 : . a a 
Would you heed this vital truth if it ap Phe Hoosier restores the charm to home all back if you are not delighted. It is your pa- 













i 

plied to your own comfort and convenience ? keeping, prevents waste and conserves triotic duty to buy useful gifts and to buy 
Then study the problems of your home. Bx rength early. So go to the authorized 
come a self-appointed efficiency engineer Kight of the world’s foremost Domestic Hoosier store in your town at 
Rul ivainst time and energy waster Pro Scrence expert h ive aided in making it once. If you don't know his 
vide the labor-saving equipment your “hom the most practical and serviceable kitchen name, write us direct for cat- 

iperintendent”’ should have--the conven helper. It has no peer in the realm of home alog, prices and terms. Make 
icnces she deserve need this a Hoosier Christmas. 





HOOSIER MFG. COMPANY, 458 Van Buren St., New Castle, Ind. 


Largest Makers of Kitchen Cabinets in the World 
— 





( The Hoosier Store, 1067 Market Street, San Francisco, California f 
BRANCHES. | The Adams Furniture Company, Limited, Toronto, Canada y 
' The Hoosier Store, 368 Portage Ave., Winnipeg, Canada i 
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THE CITY OF COMRADES 


(Continued from Page 16 


Curiosity prompted me to say: “ What 
made you think I had a motive for getting 
over it?”’ 

“Looks. You can always tell what a 
nan’s made for by the kind of looker he is. 
\ 


3 a looker you ‘re some swell. Lovikins 
here, now 

“If I can’t do as well as the likes o’ you, 
ye poor little snipe of a bartender for 
babies " 


“*What’ll you bet you can’t?” 
¥ od naturedly, 

“T ain’t a bettin’ man, but I can show! 

“Well, you show, and I'll lay fifty cents 
against you. You'll be umpire, Slim, and 


Pyn asked 


hold the stakes. Is that a go?” 

“T don’t ’ave no truck o’ that kind,” 
Lovey declared loftily. “I’m a doer, I 
am—when I get a-goin’. I don’t brag be- 


forehand —not like some.’ 
I was still curious, however, about myself. 
‘And what did you make out of my 
looks, Pyn?” 
He stopped, stood off and eyed me. 
‘Do you know what you're like now?” 
‘I know I'm not like anything human.” 
“You're like a twenty-dollar bill that's 
been in every pawnshop, and every bar, and 





every old woman’s stocking, and every old 
bum’s pocket, and is covered with dirt 
and grease and microbes till you wouldn’t 
hart dly hold it in your hand; but it’s still 
a twenty-dollar bill—that’ll buy twenty 
dollars’ worth every time—an¢ d whenever 


you like you can get gold for it.” 

‘Thank you, Pyn,” I returned hu mbly 
as we went on our way again. ‘“‘lhat’s 
the whitest thing that has ¢ ever been said 
to me.” 

Before we hed Vandiver Street Pyn 
had given us two bits of information, both 
of which I was glad to receive. 

One was entirely personal, being a brief 

irvey of his fall and rise. The son of a 
barber in one of the small towns near New 


reat 


rk, he had gone to work with a druggist 
on leaving the high school. His type, as 
he described it, had been from the begin- 
ning that of the cheap sport. Cheap sports 
had been his companions, and before he 


was twenty-one he had married a pretty 


manicure girl from his father’s establish- 
ment 

He had married her while on a spree, 
and after the spree had repented. Repent- 
ing chiefly because he wasn't earning enough 


wife, he threw the blame for his 
her. When a baby came he was 
when a second baby came he 
was desperate; when a third promised to 
appear he was overwhelmed. Since the ex- 
ing a cheap sport couldn't be 
reduced he saw no resource but flirht to 
New York, leaving his wife to fend for her- 
self and her children. 


to keep a 
mistake on 
annoyed; 


penses of bein 


re, 
hd 


I Come in ‘ere,’ I Says to ’im, 





Folly having made of him a hard drinker, 
remorse made of him a harder one. And 
since no young fellow of twenty-four is 
callous enough to take wife desertion with 
an easy conscience my own first talks with 
him had been filled with maudlin 
ences to a kind of guilt I hadn’t at the time 
understood. All I knew was that from bad 
he had gone to worse, and from worse he 
was on the way to the worst of all, when 
old Colonel Straight rescued him. 

The tale of that rescue unfolded some cf 
the history of the Down and Out. As to 
that Pyn laid the emphasis on the fact that 
the club was not a mission—that is, it was 
not the effort of the safe to he ‘Ip those who 
are in danger: it was the effort of those 
who are in danger to help themselves 
Built up on unassisted effort it was self- 
respecting. 

No bribes had ever been offered it, and 
no persuasions but such as a man who has 
got out of hell can bring to bear on another 
who is still frying in the fire. Its action 
being not from the top downward but from 
the bottom upward, it had a native impulse 
to expansion. 

Its inception had been an accident. Two 
men who had first met as Pyncheon and I 
had first met lost sight of each other for 
several years. At a time when each had 
worked his salvation out they had come 
together by accident on Broadway, and 
had by another accident become respon- 
for a third. Finding him one night 
lying on the pavement of a lonely street 
the y had sseliieete had no choice but to 
pick him up and carry him to a cheap but 
friendly hos telry which they knew would 
not refuse him. Here they had kept him 
till he had sobered up and taken the job 
they found for him. Watching over him 
for months they finally had the pleasure 
of restoring him to his wife and seeing a 
broken home put on its feet again. This 
third man, in gratitude for what had been 
done for him, went after a fourth, and the 
fourth after a fifth, and so the chain was 
flung out. 

By the time their number had increased 
to some twenty-five or thirty, Providence 
offered them a dwelling place. 

The dwelling place, with the 
ently worthless articles it contained, was all 
the club had ever accepted as a gift. Even 
that might have been declined had it not 
been for the fact that it was going begging. 
When old Miss Smedley died it 
that she had left her residence in Vandiver 
Place as a legacy to St. David’s Church 
across the way. She had left it, however, a 
an empty residence. As an empty residenee 
it was in a measure a white elephant on the 
hands of a legatee that had no immediate 
use for it. 
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‘Because My Buddy Come in ere; and Wherever 
*e Goes I'll Folier 'im’"’ 


refer- | 
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RAZOR - 
Khaki Service Outfit 


The GEM?’s right in the front ranks of popularity 
where it has been for over a quarter of a century, 
and millions of GEMS are in use today—the 
GEM Khaki Service Outfit, with the 
famous GEM blades, is a popular favorite —is 
giving comfort and satisfaction to thousands of our 
boys, at home, at the front and on the seas—durable, 
dependable, simple —easy to carry, easy to use. 
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Outfit with Trench Mirror $1.35 


Gem Cutlery Company, Inc., New York 
Canadian Branch, 591 St. Catherine St, W., Montreal 
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your nerves 


like this ? 


Are you easily irritate d? | asily annoye d? 
Do children get on your nerves? Do you 
Hy off the handle and then feel ashamed of 
yourself? 

When nerves are when health is 


this } 


right 


right—you shouldn’t be way. Ask 
any doctor. 

f , - . a? 

If you’re a smoker, try this: switch to 
Girards; give them a good fair trial—say 
weeks—and smoke nothing 
else The Girard is famous for the fact 


Duo tors 


a couple of 
that it never gets on your nerves 
Lhou- 
have 


recommend it, and smoke it, too. 


, 


sands of smokers from coast to coast 


put ( yirards to this t t and mighty glad they 
aré today that they did it 


| irst, because it never ycts on their nerves; 


and second, because, as a smoke, it’s a 


ripe, mellow, full-tlavored, Havana delight 
good right down to the last long puff. 


We heard that 


they 


have men say never 
knew what real smoke-joy was until they 
switched to Girards. Put it to the test 
yourself vet a box today. 


Any cigar man in America can sell you 
CGiirards. If he hasn’t them in stock he 
can get them from us. 


Antonio Roig & Langsdorf 
Established 1871 Philadelphia 


& The 
Cigar 
Never gets on your nerves 
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St. David’s Church, you will remember, 
was not now the fashionable house of prayer 
it had been in its early days. Time was 
when Vandiver Place was the heart of ex- 
clusive New York. In the forties and fifties 
no section of the city had been more select. 
In the sixties and seventies, when Doctor 
Grace was rector of St. David’s, it had 
become time-honored. In the eighties and 
nineties the old families began to move up- 
town and the boarding houses to creep in; 
and in the early years of the twentieth 
century the residents ceded the ground 
entirely to the manufacturer of artificial 
flowers and the tailor of the ready-to-wear. 
In 1911 the line of houses that made it a cul- 
de-sac was torn down and a broad thorough- 
fare cut through a congeries of slums, the 
whole being named Vandiver Street. Van- 
diver Place was gone; and with it went 
Miss Smedley. 

Rufus Legrand, who succeeded Doctor 
Grace as rector of St. David's, offered Miss 
Smedley’s house as a home for the Down 
and Out; but it was Beady Lamont, a 
husky furniture mover and ardent member 
of the club, who suggested this philan- 
thropic opportunity to Rufus Legrand. 

“Say, reverent, my buddy’s give in at 
last, on’y I haven't got no place to put 
him. But, say, reverent, there’s that old 
house i helped to move the sticks out of 
two or three months ago. There’s three 
beds left in it, and a couple of chairs. Me 
and him could bunk there for a few nights, 
while he got straightened out, and ——” 

“But you'd have no bedclothes.” 

“Say, reverent, we don’t want no bed- 
clothes. Sleepin’ in the park’ll learn you 
how to do without sheets,” 

“My daughter, Mrs. Ralph Coningsby, 
could undoubtedly supply you with some.’ 

“Say, reverent, that ain’t our way. We 
don’t pass the buck on no one. What we 
haven't got we do without till we can pay 
for it ourselves. But that old house ain’t 
doin’ nothing but sit on its haunches; and 
if I could just get Tiger into the next bed 
to mine at night—we don't want no bed- 
clothes nor nothing but what we lay down 
in—and take him along with me when I go 
to work by day, so as to keep my sear¢ h- 
lights on him, like #4 

Rufus Legrand had already sufficiently 
weighed the propos al. 

“I’m sure I don’t see why you shouldn't 
sleep in the old place as long as you like, 
Beady, if you can only make yourselves 
comfortable.” 

“Say, reverent, now you're shouting.” 

So another accident settled the fate of 
Miss Smedley’s lifelong home; and before 
many weeks the Down and Out was in full 
possession. 

It was in full possession of the house with 
the refuse the heirs had not considered good 
enough to take away— three iron bedsteads 
that the servants had used; an equal num- 
ber of humble worn-out mattresses; two 
tolerably solid wooden chairs, three that 
needed repairs, which were speedily given 
them; some crockery, more or less chipped 
and cracked; and astained steel engraving 
of Franklin in the salon of Marie Antoi- 
nette, 

True to its principles the club accepted 
neither gifts of money nor contributions in 
kind. Its members were all graduates of 
the school of doing without. To those who 
came there a roof over the head was a 
luxury, while to have a friend to stand by 
them and care whether they went to the 
devil or not was little short of a miracle. 

But by the time Billy Pyncheon had been 
brought in by old Colonel Straight grati- 
tude, sacrifice and enthusiasm on the part 
of one or another of the members had ade- 
quately fitted up this house to which Lovey 
and I were on the way. It had become, too, 
the one institution of which the saloon 
keepers of my acquaintance were afraid. 
We were all afraid of it. It had worked so 
many wonders among our pals that we had 
come to look on it as a home of the necro- 
mantic. Missions of any kind we knew how 
to cope with; but in the Down and Out 
there was a sort of wizardry that tamed the 
wildest hearts among us, cast out devils 
and raised the nearly dead. I myself for a 
year or more —ever since I had seen the 


| spell it had wrought on Pyn, for whom from 


| of a disappointment. 
| of a‘ flight of old-time brownstone steps, 


the first I had felt a sympathy—had been 
haunted by the dread of it; and here I was 
at the door. 

The door when we got to it was something 
It was at the head 


and was just like any other door. About it 
was nothing of the magical or cabalistic 
Lovey and I had been half expecting. 
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More impressive was the neat little man 
who opened to our ring. He was a wan, 
wistful, smiling little figure of sixty-odd, 
on whom all the ends of the world seemed 
to have come. He was like a man who has 
been dead and buried and has come to life 
again—but who shows he has been dead. 
If I had to look like that ... 

But I took comfort in the thought of 
Pyn. Pyn showed nothing. He was like 
one of the three holy men who went 
through Nebuchadnezzar’s furnace the 
smell of fire had not passed on him. A 
heartier, healthier, merrier fellow it would 
have been difficult to find. 

He entered now with the air of authority 
which belongs to the member of a club. 

‘Fellows had their breakfast, Spender? 

Spender was all welcome, of the wistful, 
yearning kind. 

“The men at work is gone; but the guys 
under restraint is still at table.” 

“Mr. Christian not here yet?” 

“Never gets here before nine; and it’s 
not half past seven yet.” 

Pyn turned to me. 

“Say, do you want to go in and feed, or 
will you wash up first, or go to bed, or 
what?” 

With this large liberty of choice I asked 
if we could do whatever we liked. It was 
Spender who explained. 

“That's the rule for new arrivals, unless 
they’ve got to be put under restraint at 
once.” 

“IT don’t want to be put under no re- 
straint,”” Lovey declared indignantly. 

“That'll be all right,’”” Spender replied 
kindly, “‘unless there’s vermin —-—” 

Lovey jumped, 

“See here, now! Don’t you begin no 
such immodest talk to me.” 

“There, there, Lovikins,’”” Pyn broke in. 
“Spender don’t mean no harm. All sorts 
have to come to a place like this. But 
when we see a gentleman we treat him like 
a gentleman. All Spender wants to know 
is this: Is it eats for you first or a bath?” 

“And I don’t want no bath,” Lovey 
declared proudly. 

“Then it'll be eats. Quick march! I’ve 
got to beat it back to my job.” 

Pyn’s introduction of us to those alread 
in the dining room was simple. 

“Thisis Lovey. ThisisSlim. You guys’ll 
make ’em feel at home.” 

Making us feel at home ed in 
moving along the table so as to give u 
room. In words there was no response to 
Pyn, who withdrew at once, nor was there 
more than a cursory inspection of us with 
the eyes. Whatever was kindly was in the 
atmosphere, and that was perceptible. 

As we sat before two empty places one 
of our new companions rose, went to the 
dresser behind us and brought us each a 
plate, aspoon, a knife and a cup and saucer 
A big man went to the kitchen door and in 
a voice like thunder called out ‘‘ Mouse!” 

By the time he had returned to his place 
a stumpy individual with a big red mu 
tache and a limp appeared on the threshold. 
An explanation of the summons was given 
him when a third of our friends pointed at 
us with a spoonful of oatmeal porridge 
before he put it in his mouth. 

Mouse withdrew into the kitchen, com- 
ing back with two basins of porridge, which 
he placed steaming hot before us. Pres- 
ently, too, he filled our cups with coffee 
Bread and butter, sugar and milk were all 
on the table. The meal went on in silence, 
except for the smacking of lips and the 
clinking of spoons on the crockeryware. 

Of our fellow guests I can only say that 
they presented different phases of the for- 
lorn. The man next to me was sallow, 
hatchet-faced, narrow-breasted, weak of 
physique, and looked as if he might have 
been a tailor. His hair was a shock of 
unkempt black curls, and his dark eyes th« 
largest and longest and most luminous | 
ever saw inaman. In their nervous glance 
they made me think of a horse’s eyes, es- 
pecially when he rolled them toward me 
timidly. 

Opposite was a sandy, freckled man, 
whom I easily diagnosed as a Scotchman. 
Light hair, light eyebrows and a heavy 
reddish mustache set off a face scored with 
a few deep wrinkles, and savage like that 
of a beast fretted with a sense of helpless- 
ness. The shaking hand that passed the 
bread to me was muscular, freckled and 
covered with coarse, reddish hairs. I put 
him down as a gardener. 

At the head of the table was a huge, un- 
wieldy fellow who looked as if he had all 
run to fat, but who, as I afterward learned, 
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consist 


(Continued on Page 77) 
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Send No Money for 
This Brush 


Decide right now to use the 
Warner Brush yourself. And also 
send one to a soldier or a sailor. 
For this brush serves ail men alike. 
And wherever it goes, back comes 
the call for more! 


Go see this brush today, at your 
dealer's. If his supply has not yet 
arrived mail us his name on the 
coupon printed here and we will 
send him a brush post-haste for 
your free inspection and approval. 


If entirely satisfied, pay the dealer 
$4 (the regular price) and the brush 
is yours. 

But if for any reason you don’t 
want it after examination, you are 
not obliged to pay any money 
whatever. Go try your dealer to- 
day. If you don’t find this brush 
then mail us the free approval 
coupon without fail. 








Solf-Soapi 
re) § te) OF: bo baked 
Brush _ 


ES, multitudes of men have responded 

to our first announcement of this won- 

derful shaving brush that supplies its 
own lather from a fountain of cream in the 
handle! Not only thousands of men who 
shave at home, but sailors, soldiers and 
travelers, too. 


Every day now a growing host are shaying 
the Warner way with only this Fountain 
Brush and a razor. 


Half the Time — Half the Work 
The Warner Brush takes the place of 


shaving sticks and soap and mugs and sep- 


arate tubes of shaving cream. It is the 


up-to-date method. It does the work better 
and in half the time! 


It is sponsored by Mr. A. P. Warner, whose 
products have always met high favor. The 
Warner Speedometer and Warner-Lenz are 
famous today throughout the world. Yet 
this new Fountain Brush serves even greate! 
numbers. /t serves every man who shaves! 


Saves Cream and Effort 


Simply turn the Warner control and the 
cream in the handle is released to the heart 
of the bristles. Each time comes precisely 





If your dealer can’t supply you send direct to us. 
Warner -Patterson Co., 918 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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AENER 
FOUNTAIN 


GHAVING BRUSH 


“everything but the razor” 


Takes the 


“. Place of All 


A Response Nation-Wide 
Greets This Fountain Shaving Brush 


Brush and Cream in One— 


The Essential Gift for Men 


the right amount for one shave. The lather 
generates instantly inside the brush. So it’s 
ready prepared when it reaches the beard. 

The Warner Brush is doubly prized as a 
gift because it is convenient and sanitary, 
and saves cream and effort. 


Mennen’s Cream—Rubberset Bristles 


The bristles are genuine Rubberset — soft and thick 
In the handle a cartridge of Mennen’s Shaving Cream 

plenty for 60 to 80 shaves. 

This prized combination in the Warner Brush gives 
men the best that’s known for shaving. And not only 
that, but convenience unheard of 


Brings Sanitary Shaving 


Dealers will supply new cartridges of Mennen’s 
Shaving Cream for 35 Fed as it is by the Warner 
control, the cream lasts longer because there is no 
waste. Moreover, the Warner feed seals itself, so the 
cream cannot dry out between shaves. 

The brush is cleansed merely by rinsing in the usual 
way. Oritcan besterilized by uns« rewing the brush end 
anddropping intoboiling water. Uptothistime,nobrush 
has been 80 Sanitary And none so handy, of course 


The brush dries quickly on the 


shelf, in the traveling bag or soldier's a4 

or sailor's kit. And it can't dampen B« 

other articles because of the teles« ope c~. 

guard that encloses the bristles D 
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this Fountain Brush. Read our free t 
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Two Mines 
with but a 
single thought 


The coal mine and the asbestos 
mine have a big job in common 
—maximum production of power. 











































With the burning of coal in these times 
goes the obligation to use its heat 
efficiently. So every ton of fuel mined 
summons more asbestos from another 
mine, automatically, to guard jealously 
the heat from that fuel. 


The two mines are racing together to- 
ward a common goal. 


As the largest factor in the mining and 
fabrication of asbestos, Johns-Manville . 
bears a burden of heavy responsibility. ‘s 
Asbestos is the fibrous mineral base of 
the most efficient heat insulations. It is 
the necessary other 15% in 85% Magnesia. 


It is, as well, the basic material for many 
economical packings which reduce fric- 
tion, prevent leakage, resist wear, and save 
power. In almost every plant improve- 
ment or extension, asbestos in one form 
or another is practically indispensable. 


This development of asbestos from the fy 

status of a little-known curiosity to its Var 
present rating as an industrial necessity, 
is due in no small part to Johns-Manville. 
So we can be doubly proud that when 
the nation needed Asbestos, our mines 
and factories, our laboratories and mills, 
our engineers and chemists, all were ready 
to play their part in the nation’s service. 
H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 


New York City 
10 Factories— Branches in 63 Large Cities 





To save steam and power, and hence to save 
coal, specify these Johns-Manville Materials: 

Asbesto-Sponge Felted Heat Insulation; 85% Magnesia Sectional 

Insulation; Asbestocel and Air-Cell Sectional Insulations. 

Sea Ring Rod and Shaft Packing; Universal Piston Packing; 

Mogul Stem Packing; Service Sheet Packing; Seigelite Sheet 
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(Continued from Page 74) 

was a mass of muscle and sinew, like a 
Japanese wrestler. He had bloated cheeks 
and bloated hands, and a voice so big and 
bass that when he spoke, as he did on going 
to the door to summon Mouse, he almost 
shook the dishes on the dresser. He proved 
to be, too, a pal of Beady Lamont’s, and as 
a piano mover by profession he frequented 
Beady’s spheres. 

At the big man’s right was a poor little 
whippersnapper, not more than five foot 
two, who looked as if a puff would blow him 
away; and opposite him a tall, spare, fine- 
looking Irishman, a hospital attendant, 
whose face would have been full of humor 
had it not been convulsed for the time being 
with a sense of mortal anguish. It was he 
who had brought us our dishes, and took 
pains to see that our needs were supplied. 

No more than any of the others were we 
eager for conversation. The fact that we 
were having good warm food served in a 
more or less regular way was enough to 
occupy all that was uppermost in our 
thoughts. Poor Lovey ate as he had drunk 
the chocolate half an hour before, with a 
greed that was almost terrible. Once more 
I might have done the same had I not 
taken his example as a warning. Not that 
anything I did would have attracted at- 
te ntion in that particular gathering. Each 
man’s gaze was turned inward. His soul's 
tragedy absorbed him to the exclusion of 
everything else. Reaction from the stupor 
of excess brought nothing but a sense of 
woe. There was woe on all faces. There 
would have been woe in all thoughts if 
conscious thought had not been outside 


the range of these drugged and stultified 
faculties. 
What was more active than anything 


else was a blind fellow feeling. They did 
little things for each other. They did little 
watchful things for Lovey and me. They 
even quarreled over their kindnesses like 
children eager to make themselves useful. 

“You'll want to know where the barth- 
room is,”’ the timid tailor said to me as we 
from table. “I'll show you.” 

There was a snarl from the whippersnap- 
per across the way 

**Aw, put your lid on, Headlights. How 
long have you been showin’ barthrooms in 


this here sheb:z ang?” He beckoned to me, 


rose 


“You come along o’ me, Slim ——” 

It was the Irishman who intervened to 
keep the peace. 

“Listen to Daisy now, will you? He’s 


like a fox terrier that owns the house and 
grounds, and barks at everywan who goes 
by. Look now, Daisy! You take this ould 
gent up to the bathroom on the top floor; 
and you, Headlights, show Slim to the one 
on the second floor, and eve ry wan 0’ you’ll 
have a bite at the cake.” 

With this pe acoable division ofthe honers 
ve started off. 

I must describe the club as very humble. 
The rooms themselves, as was natural with 
an old New York residence, did not lack 
dignity. Though narrow for their 
height they had admirable cornices, and 
some exquisite ceiling medallions. It is 
probable, too, that in days when there were 
no skyscra in the neighborhood the 
house was light enough, but now it wore a 
general air of dimness. The furnishings 
were just what you might have expected 
from the efforts of very poor men in giving 
of their small superfluity. There were 
plenty of plain wooden chairs and a suf- 
ficiency of tables to match them. In the 
two downstairs sitting rooms, which must 
once have been Miss Smedley’s front and 
back drawing-rooms, there were benches 
against the wall. A roll-top desk, which I 
learned was the official seat of Mr. Chris- 
tian, was so placed as to catch the light 
from Vandiver Street. A plain black wooden 
cross between the two front windows, and 
Franklin in the salon of Marie Antoinette 
in the place of honor over a fine old white 
marble mantelpiece, completed the two 
reception rooms. 

The floor above was given over to the 
dormitories for outsiders, and contained 
little more than beds. They were small iron 
beds, made up without counterpanes. As 
every man made his own the result would 
not have passed the inspection of a high- 
class chambermaid, but they satisfied those 
who lay down in them. Since outsiders 
came in, like Lovey and me, with little or 
nothing in the way of belongings, it was 
unnecessary to make further provision for 
their wardrobes than could be found in the 
existing closets and shelves. In the front 
bedroom, which I suppose must have been 
Miss Smedley’s, there were nine small beds; 


too 


pers 





in the room back of that there were seven; 
and in a small room over the kitchen, given 
up to the men positively under restraint, 
there were five. Twenty-one outsiders 
could thus be cared for at a time. 

On the third floor were the dormitories 
for club members— men who had kept sober 
for three months and more, and who wore 
a star of a color denoting the variety of 
their achievements. On this floor, too, was 
a billiard, card and smoking room, acces- 
sible to anyone, even to outsiders, who had 
kept sober for three weeks. On the top 
floor of all were a few bedrooms, formerly 
those of Miss Smedley’s servants, reserved 
for the occasional occupancy of such gran- 
dees as had preserved their integrity for 
three years and more; and here, too, was the 
sacred place known as “the lounge,” to 
which none was admitted who didn’t wear 
the gold or silver star representing sobriety 
for at least a year. 

The whole was, therefore, a carefully 
arranged hierarc hy in which one mounted 
according to one’s merit. Little Spende r 
wore the gold star, indicating a five years’ 
fight with the devil; and Mouse, the cook, 
a blue one, which meant that he had been 
victorious for three months. All others in 
the club when Lovey and I arrived were 
outsiders like ourselves. Outsiders gave 
their word to stay a week, generally for the 
purpose of sobering up, but beyond that 
nothing was asked of them. At the begin- 
ning of the second week they could either 
continue their novitiate or go. 

This information was given me by Head- 
lights as we stood on the threshold of the 
bathroom before I passed in. When the 
tale was ended, however, the Scotchman, 
who had taken little or no part in our 
reception, pushed by me and entered. 

**You’ll be wanting a shave,” he said in 
explanation of his rudeness. ‘‘There are 
my things’’—he got down on all fours to 
show me a safety razor and a broken cup 
containing a brush and shaving soap, hid- 
de *n behind one of the legs of the bathtub 

“and you'll oblige me by putting them 
back. Daisy, the wee bye you saw at the 
table, is doing the same by your chum. | 
make no doubt your own things have been 
held in your last rooming house.”’ 

When I had admitted that this was ex- 
actly the case and had thanked my friends 
for their courtesies they withdrew, leaving 
me to my toilet 

After the good meal the bath was a 
genuine luxury. It was a decent bathroom, 
kept by the men, as all the house was kept, 
in a kind of dingy cleanliness. Cleanline 
I found, was not only a principle of the 
club; it was one of the first indications that 
those who came in for shelter gave of a 
survival of self-respect. Some of their ef- 
forts in that way were amusing or pathetic, 
as the case might be, but they were always 
human and touching. 

While shaving I had an inspiration that 


THE SATURDAY 


was to have some effect on what happened | 


to me afterward. I decided to let my mus- 
tache grow. Asit grew strongly in any case 
a four days’ absence of the razor had given 
my upper lip a deep walnut tinge, and should 
I leave the club after the week to which | 
had tacitly pledged myself by coming there 
at all I should look different from when | 
entered. To look different was the first of 
the obscure and violent longings of which 
my heart was full. It would be the nearest 
possible thing to getting away from my old 
Not to be the s 
one who had exchanged those few strange 
sentences with Regina Barry seemed to be 
the goal toward which I was willing to 
struggle at any cost of sacrifice. 

Having bathed and shaved I was not an 
ill-looking fellow till it came to putting on 
my shirt again. Any man who has worn a 
shirt for forty-eight hours in a city or on a 
train knows what a horror it becomes in the 
exposed spots on the chest and about the 
wrists. 
and more—and but the one soft collar. 
You can see already, then, that in spite of 
some success in smartening up my damp 
and threadbare suit I left the bathroom 
looking abject. 

I was not, however, so abject as Lovey 
when I found him again in the front sitting 
room downstairs. 

In the back sitting room our table com- 
panions were all arranged in a row against 
the wall. In spite of the fact that there 
were plenty of chairs they sat huddled to- 
gether on one bench; and though there was 
tobacco, as there were books, papers and 
magazines, they sought no occupation. 
When I say that they could have smoked 
and didn’t, the wrench that had been given 


if 
seli. 


same man at all as the | 


I had had but one shirt for a week | 
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HE gallant Poilu of wonderful France 
knows the ‘Ever-Ready’. He knows 
the smiling trade-mark face that promises quick, 
clean, comforting shaves—and he knows it makes 
good. ‘The ‘Ever-Ready’ Safety Razor is giving 
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PAR PLATE 


100 per cent Value 


DINNER FORK 


Bridal Wreath 


1R PLATE is so scientifi- 

cally designed that it gives 

thegreatest possible service forthe 

money. Par PLATE patterns are 

originated by the same artists who 

created the exquisite COMMUNITY 
Pi ATI designs. 


Dealer 


DINNER KNIFE 


\ ernon 


anda sée what 


Go £0 dou? 
ad ‘Dollar i’ ill Buy 


Among Par Parte sets selling from 75 
are a butter and sugar set, 
a set of six teaspoons, a child's set, etc 


cents to $1.50 


GUARANTEED FOR 10 YEARS 


u the factories of the Ontipa COMMUNITY, Ltd. 
» makers of the famous COMMUNITY PLatt 





to their normal state of mind will be ap- 
parent. Close up to each other they pressed, 
the Scotchman against the piano mover, 
and the piano mover against the wee bye 
Daisy, like lovebirds on the perch of a cage 
or newly captured animals too terrified 
even to snap. 

Without comment on anyone’s part 
Lovey roamed the front sitting room alone. 

“I say, sonny,” he began fretfully as I en- 
tered, ‘this ain’t no place for you and me.” 

I tried to buck him up. 

“Oh, well, it’s only for a week. We can 
stand it for that long. They’re very civil 
to us.” 

“But they’re watchin’ of us already like 
so many cats.” 

“Oh, no, they’re not. 
kind.” 

“I don’t want none o’ that sort of kind- 

ness. What do ye think that two-foot-four 
of a Daisy says to me when ’e offered me 
the loan of ’is razor? ‘Lovey,’ says’e, ‘I’m 
goin’ to ’elp ye to knock off the booze. It'll 
be terr’ble hard work for an old man like 
you.’ ‘To’ell with you!’ saysI. ‘Ye ain’t 
goin’ to elp me to do no such thing because 
knock it off is somethink I don’t mean.’ 
‘Well, what did you come in ’ere for?’ says 
’e. ‘I come in ‘ere,’ I says to ’im, ‘ because 
my buddy come in ‘ere; and wherever ’e 
goes I'll foller ’im.’”’ 

“Then that’s understood, Lovey,” I said 
cheerfully. “If I go at the end of the week 
you go; and if I stay you stay. We'll be 
fellas together.” 

He shook his head mournfully. 

“Tf you go at the end of the week, sonny, 
I go too; but if you stay—well, I don’t 
know. I’ve been in jails, but I ain’t never 
been in no such place as this— nobody with 
no spunk. Look at ’em in there now 
nothink but a bunch of simps.”’ 

“You won't leave me, Lovey? 

The extinct blue eyes were raised to mine. 

“No, sonny; I won't leave ye—not for 
’ardly nothink. 


They’re only 


iv 


DON’T know how we got the idea that 

before we went any farther we should be 
interviewed by Andy Christian, but I sup- 
pose somebody must have told us. We had 
heard of him, of course. He was, in fact, 
the master wizard whose incantations were 
wrecking our institutions. It was a surprise 
to us, therefore, to see about nine o'clock a 
brisk little elde rly man blow in and blow 
past us—the metaphor is the most expres- 
sive I can use-—-with hardly more recogni- 
tion than a nod. 

“Hello, fellows!”” he called out as he 
passed through the hall and glanced in at 
Lovey and me in the sitting room. “ Hello, 
boys,” he said casually through the second 
door, to the other group, after which he 
went on his way to talk domestic matters 
with Mouse in the kitchen. 

Ile seemed a mild-mannered man to have 
done all the diabolical work we had laid at 
his door. Neatly dressed in a summery 
black-and-white check, with a panama hat, 
he was like any other of the million business 
men who were on their way to New York 
offices that morning. It was only when he 
came back from the kitchen and was in 
conference with some of the men in the 
back parlor that I caught in him that look 
of dead and buried tragedy with which 
was to grow so familiar in other members of 
the club. Superficially he was clean-shaven, 
round-featured, rubicund and kindly, with 
a quirk about the lips and a smile in his 
ae gray eyes that seemed always 
about to tell you the newest joke. His 
manner toward Lovey and me, when he 
came into the front sitting room, was that 
of having known us all our lives, and of 
resum:ng a conversation that only a few 
minutes before had been broken off. 

“Let me see! Your name is = 

He looked at Lovey as though he knew 
his name perfectly well, only that for the 
second it had slipped his memory. 

Lovey went forward to the roll-top desk 
at which Mr. Christian had seated himself, 
and whispered confide ntially: “My name 
is Lovey, Your Honor. 

The quirk about the lips seemed to exe- 
cute a little caper. 

“Is that your first name or your second?’ 

*Tt’s my only name. 

“You mean that you have another name 
but you don’t want to tell it?”’ 

“T mean that if I ’ave another name it 
ain’t nobody's business but mine. 

The head of the club was now writing in 
a ledger, his eye following the movement of 
his pen. 

“T see that you're a man of decided 
opinions.” 
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“IT am—begging Your Honor’s parding,’ 
Lovey declared with dignity. 

“That'll help you in the fight you’re 
going to put up.” Before Lovey could pro- 
test that he wasn’t going to put up no fight 
the genial voice went on: “And you seem 
like a respectable man too.” 

“‘I’m as respectable as anybody else—at 
’eart. I don’t use bad langwidge, nor keep 
bad company, nor chew, nor spit tobacco 
juice over nothink, and I keeps myself to 
myself.” 

“All that'll be a great help to you. 
What's been your occupation?” 

“* Atter.”’ 

As our host was less used to the silent 
“h” than I it became necessary for me to 
say: “ Hatter, sir.” 

I suppose it was my voice. Christian 
looked up quickly, studying me with a 
long, kind, deep regard. Had I been walk- 
ing two thousand years ago on the hills of 
Palestine and met Someone on the road he 
might have looked at me like that. 

The glance fell. Lovey’s interrogation 
continued. 

“And would you like that kind of job 
again—if we could get it for you—ulti- 
mate aly?” 

“TI don’t want no job, Your Honor. | 
can look after myself. I didn’t come in ‘ere 
of my own free will— nor to pass the buck 
nor nothink.” 

There was an inflection of surprise, per- 
haps of disapproval, in the tone. 

“You didn’t come in here of your own 
free will? I think it’s the first time that’s 
been said in the history of the club. May 
I ask how it happened?” 

I couldn’t help thinking that I ought to 
intervene. 

**He came in on my account, sir,”’ I said, 
getting up and going forward to the desk. 
“He’s trying to keep me straight.” 

“That is, he'll keep straight if you do? 

“That’s it, sir, exactly.’ 

He continued to w rite, speaking without 
looking up at us. 

“Then [ can’t think of anything more to 
your credit, Mr.— Mr. Lovey—is that it?”’ 
“I don’t want no mister, Your Honor 

not now I don’t.” 

“W hen a man takes so fine a stand as 
you’re taking toward this young fellow he’s 
a mister to me. I respect him, and treat 
him with respect. I see that we’re meant 
to understand each other and get on to- 
gether.” 

Poor Lovey hfid nothing to say. The 
prospect of temptation and fall being re- 
moved by his own heroism rendered him 
both proud and miserable at once. 

When the writing was finished the kind 
eyes were again lifted come — Though 
the inspection was so mild, pierced me 
through and through. It still seemed t 
cover me as he said: ‘‘ You meedn’t tell 
me your real name if you don’ t want to 
but in general we prefer it. 

“I'll tell anything you ask me, sir. My 
name is Frank Melbury.” In order to con- 
ceal nothing I added: ‘* As a matter of fact, 
it’s Francis Worsley Melbury Melbury; 
but I use it in the shortened form I’ve 
given you.” 

‘Thanks. You're English?” 

“I’m a Cariadian. My father is Sir 
Edward Melbury, of Montreal.” 

**Married?”’ 

“No, sir. Single.” 

‘And you have a profession? 

‘Are hitect.’ 

“Have yot worked at that profession 
here in New York?” 

I gave him the names of the offices in 
which I had found employment. 

“And would you like to work at it 
again? a" 

‘I should, sir.” 

“As a matter of fact we have a number 
of architects, not exactly in the club, but 
friendly toward it, and on intimate terms 
with us. I'll introduce you to some of 
them when—when you get on your feet. 
How old are you—thirty?” 

‘ Thirty-one.” 

For some two minutes he went on writ- 
ing. 

“*How long since you've been drinking?” 

“My last drink was three days ago.” 

‘And how long since you've been actually 
drunk?” 

“About a week.” 

“And before that?” 

“It was pretty nearly all the time.” 

“Tt’s a great advantage to you to come 
to us sober. It means that you know what 
you’re doing, and are to some extent count- 
ing the cost. Men will take any kind « 

(Continued on Page 81 
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Designed in the spirit of the Augustanera 

keen, practical like America of today 
12-size, Extra Thin, Open Face, 
Plain Polished — in 14k. solid- 
gold case — $125, $100, $75 


Judor 


Embodying that cosmopolitanism which 
was socharacteristic of the Tudor period, 


as itis of our own times 

12-size, Extra Thin, Open Face 
Plain Polished — in 14k. solid 
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construction— $125, $100, $75 
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Better Select His Christmas 
Howard Early! 


M | \HIS Holiday season may well be the time to realize his wish 


for a Howard Watch, and your own wish to give it to him. 


A Period Howard especially—one of these four beautiful models, 
each designed in the spirit of one of the four great periods of the 
world’s achievement. 

There is personality in these Howards—a distinction of appearance. 

It makes ownership of a Howard better worth while than ever, and 

doubles the pleasure of selecting a watch for the Howard type of man. 
? 

We suggest that you select his Christmas Howard early. We know 

the conditions. 

The gift season always bears hard on the jeweler’s supply of Howard 

watches—more so than ever this Christmas, decause of the high buy- 

ing power of the public. 

The sooner you see your jeweler, the more certain you are to find just 

the Period Howard you want for the man you have in mind. 


cA Howard Watch is always worth what you pay for it. 
Not every Jen eler can sell youa Howard Watch. More 


than ever, the jeweler who can is a good man to know. 
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inherent fineness of Americancivilization 
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Victorian 
A design of clear-thinking simplicity, the 
Victorian Howard would be hard to excel 
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Continued from Page 78) 
when they’re’’—his glance traveled 
involuntarily to the back room—‘ when 
they’re coming off a spree. The difficulty 
is to make them keep their promises when 


Vow 


they’ve got over the worst of it. In your 
case and 5 
‘I’ve got a motive, sir.” 
‘Then so much the better.” 


I turned to Lovey. 


“Lovey, would you mind stepping into 
the next room? There’s somethin g I want 
to speak about privately 

‘Tf it’s to let me in for worse, sonny a 

“No, it won’t let you in for anything. 
It’s only got to do with me. 

‘Then I don’t pry into no secrets,” he 
aid as he moved away reluctantly; ‘only 
vhen fellas i buddies together * 

*T’ve a confession to make ’ ee continued 
when Lovey was out of earshot. “Last 
night I 4 

Hold on! Is it necessary for you to tell 
me tl or not?” 


I had to reflect 


It’s only necessary in that I want you 


kn the vorst of me 

But I’m not sure that we need to know 
hat It often happens that a man does 
better in keeping his secrets in his own 
soul, and shouldering the full weight of 
their responsibility. Isn’t it enough for us 
to know ol yo vhat we see 


at I can judge of that. 
‘Then tell me thi What you were 


g to say t anything for which you 
ild be arrested?” 

It’s nothing for which I shall be ar- 

re ted 

But it’s an offense against the law?” 
I nodded 

*And what renders you immune?” 
‘The fact that--that the person most 


mncerned ha has forgiven it.” 
Man or woman?” 





*Woman.” 

Hi eye idered along the cornice as 
he t el t the somanhe rout. I saw then that 
they were wonderfully clear gray eyes, not 

1uch beautiful as perfect perfect in 

their nish as edge and eyelash, but 

perfect most of all because of their expres- 
mn of benignity 

‘I don’t believe I should give that away,” 

said at last; “‘not now, at any rate. If 

tu Want to tell me later ad He changed 
the subject abruptly by saying: ‘“‘Is that 

e only shirt you’ve got?” 

I told him i had two or three clean ones 

my trunk, but that that was held by my 

t landlord 

‘How much did you owe him?’ 

I produced a soiled and crumpled bill. 
He looked it over 

We'll send and pay the bill and get 

el | int 

lhe generosity almost took my breath 
awa 

Oh, } ; 

‘We should be only advancing the 
mone he explained; “and we should 
look to you to pay us back when you can. 
I quite a usual procedure with us, be- 
cause it happens in perhaps six of our cases 
out of ter I don’t have to point out to 

he continued with a smile, “what 
I") ays obliged to underscore with chaps 
e those in there, that if you don’t make 


good what we spend on your account the 
loss comes not on well-disposed charitable 
but on 


] 
opie 


pe who give of their abundance, 
poor men wl teal from their own penury. 
The very breakfa you ate this morning 
was paid for in the main by fe llows who are 
earning from twelve to twenty-five dollars a 
week, and have familie atosupport besides.”’ 
I hung my head, trying to stammer outa 
mise of making good 
‘You see those boys in there? There are 
of them, and t o will probably stick to 
That’s about the proportion we keep 
permanet! of all who come in. I don't 
know which two they will be you never 


can tell. Perhaps it will be the piano mover 

1 the Scotchman; perhaps the man 
they call Headlights and the Irishman; 
perhaps the little ct ap and some other one 





of them ut whichever they are they'll 
chip in for t * sake of the new ones we shall 
rec lai 1im, and take on themselves the burden 
of the work.”’ 

The thought that for the comforts I had 
enjoyed that morning I was de pe ndent on 
the sacrifice of men 
who had hardly 
enough for their 


own children made 
me redden with a 
shame I think he 
understood. 
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“Their generosity is wonderful,”’ he went 
on quietly; ‘and I tell it to a man like you 
only because you can appreciate how won- 
derful it It’s the fact. that so-much 
heart’s blood goes into this work that makes 
it so living. These fellows love to give. 
They love to have you take the little they 
can offer. You never had a meal at your 
own father’s table that was laid before you 
more ungrudgingly than the one you ate 
this morning. The men who provide it are 
doing humble work all over the city, all 
over the country— because we're scattered 
pretty far and wide. And every stroke of a 
hammer, and every stitch of a needle, and 
every tap on a typewriter, and every thrust 
of a shovel, and every dig of a pick, and 
every minute of the time by which they 
scrape together the pennies and the quar- 
ters and the dollars they send in to us is a 
prayer for you. I suppose you know what 
prayer really is?’ 

His glance was now that of inquiry. 

‘I’d like to have you tell me, sir,” 
answered humbly. 

He smiled again. 

“Well, it isn’t giving information to a 
wise and loving Father as to what He had 
better do for us. It’s in trying to carry out 
the law of His being in doing things for 
others. That isn’t all of it by any means 
but it’s a starting point. Spender tells me 
that that nice fellow Pyncheon brought you 
in. Well, then, every glass of soda water 
Pyncheon draws is in its way a prayer for 
you, because the boy’s heart is full of you. 
Prayer is action only it’s kind action.” 


is. 


“Thank you, sir,” I said, with an effort 
to control the tremor of my voice; “ 
think I understand you.” 


“You yourself will be praying all through 
this week, in your very effort to buck up. 
You'll be praying in helping that poor man 
Lovey to do the same. In his own purblind 


way--of course I understand his type and 
what you're trying to do for him—he’ll be 
praying too. Prayer is living—only living 


in the right way 


He said suddenly: ‘I suppose you rather 


dread the week.” 

‘**Well, I do—rather—sir.”’ 

“Then I'll tell you what will make it 
easier —what will make it pass quickly and 


memory.’ He 
“Chum 


turn it into a splendid 
nodded again toward the backroom 


up with these fellows. You wouldn’t of 
course be condescending to them 
‘It’s for them to be condescending to 


me 
He surprised me by saying: “‘ Perhaps it 
You know best. But here we try to get 
on a broad, simple, human footing in which 
we don’t make comparisons. But you get 
what I mean. The simplest, kindliest ap- 
proach is the best approach. Just make it 
4 point to be white with them, as I’m sure 
they’ve been white with you.”’ 

I said I had never been more touched in 
my life than by the small kindnesses of the 
past two. hours. 

‘That’s the 


idea. If you keep on the 


watch to show the same sort of thing it will 
not only make the time pass but it will 
brace you up mentally and _ spiritually. 
You see, they’re only children Funda- 


mentally you’re only a child yourself. We're 
all only children, Frank. Someone says 
that women grow up but that men never 


do. Well, I don't know about wome n, but 
I’ve had a good deal to do with men— and 
I’ve never found anything but boys. Now 


you can spoil boys by too much indulgence, 
but you can’t spoil them by too much love.” 

He stopped abruptly, saw 
what was happening to me 

The next thing I knew his arm was across 
my shoulders, which were shaking as if | 
was in convulsions. 

‘That’s all right, old boy,” I heard him 
whisper in my ear. “Just go up to the 
bathroom, and lock the door and have it 
out. It'll do you good. The fellows in there 
won't notice you, because lots of them go 
through the same thing themselves.”’ Still 
with his arm across my shoulders he steered 
me toward the hall. “There you are! 
You'll be better when you come 


because he 


down. 
We're just boys together, and there’s noth- 
ing to be ashamed of. Only, when you see 
other fellows come in—we have two or three 
new ones every day—you'll bear with 
them, won't you, and help them to take a 


brace?’’ He was still patting me tenderly on 
the back as with 
head bowed and 


shoulders heaving I 
began to stumble 
upstairs. 


TO BE CONTINUED) 
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PROOF! 


The Dictaphone Doubles 
Your Output of Letters 


This chart is convincing proof that it is possible 
to figure definitely the increased production and 
decreased cost made possible by The Dictaphone. 
It shows that The Dictaphone saves as much over 
the shorthand system as the typewriter saved over 
the longhand system. 

Thousands of users in every line of business, on 
every kind of correspondence, have proved to their en- 
tire satisfaction that The Dictaphone maintains their 
full volume of correspondence with half the help. 

An interview with users in your line of business 
We'll send you a list, and give 
Write for free, 
valuable book onThe Dictaphone, , 


“The Man at the Desk.” 


will set you thinking. 


you a convincing demonstration. 


To Secretaries and Stenographers: 
L-very move that The Dictaphone Op- 
erator makes at her work is actual pro 
duction that keeps the mail going out 


on time and saves money for her firm. 





She is the most modern of modern 
ofhice girls and finds that it pays well The Shortest Route to 
to be a Dictaphone Operator. the Mail-Chute 





Dept. 113-K B, Woolworth Building, New York City 
Write for booklet,‘‘ The Man at the Desk'’ 


c > , There is but one Dictaphone, trade- es “The Dictaphone,” 
j ‘ made and merchandised by the Col Pp Company 
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BREAD 


(Continued from Page 7) 


“Yes, by 
Not men. 
them.” 

“Well an 

She turned now and faced him with a 
suppressed bitter energy. ‘“‘Clothes,” she 
said. 

‘That’s nonsense!’’ he replied emphati- 
cally. “ Dress is only incidental.” 

“When did you first notice me?” she 
demanded. “In bathing. That bathing 
suit cost more than any two of my dresses. 
It is absolutely right.” August was con- 
fused by the keenness of her perception. 
It wasn’t proper for a woman to under- 
stand such facts. He was at a loss fora 
reply. ‘“‘Seven men spoke to me in it on 
one afternoon. It is no good for you to try 
to reassure me with platitudes; I know 
better. I ought to, at least.’ 

August Turnbull was startled by the fire 
of resentment smoldering under her still 
pale exterior. Why, she was like a charged 
battery. If he touched her, he thought, 
sparks would fly. She was utterly different 
from Emmy, as different as a live flame 
from ashes. 

It was evident that having at last spoken 
she intended to unburden herself of long- 
accumulated passionate words. 

‘All my life I’ve had to listen to and 
smile sweetly at ridiculous hypocrisies. I 
have had to teach the *m and live them too. 
But now I’m so sick of them I can’t keep 
it up a month longer. I could kill someone, 
easily. In a world where salvation for a 
woman is ina pair of slippers I have to be 
damned. If I could have kept my hair 
smartly done up and worn sheer batiste do 
you suppose for a minute I’d be a compan- 
ion to Mts. Turnbull? I could be going out 
to the cafés in a landaulet.”’ 

“And looking a lot better than most 


old ladies, male and female. 
There’s just one attraction for 


that do,” he said without premeditation. 
She glanced at him again, and he saw 
that her-eyes were gray, habitually half 


closed and inviting. 

“T’ve had frightfully bad luck,” she went 
on; or twice when it seemed that I 
was to have a chance, when it appeared 
brighter—everything went to pieces.” 

“Perhaps you want too much,”’ he 
gested, 

“Perhaps,” she agreed wearily; 
and pretty clothes and—a man 
added the latter with a more musical in- 
flection then he had yet heard. 

“Of. course,”’ he proceeded importantly, 
“there are not a great many men. At least 
I haven’t found them. As you say, most 
people are incapable of any power or deci- 
sion. I always maintain it’s something in 


“once 


sug- 


“ease 
She 


the country. Now in He stopped, 
ebegan: “In Europe they are different. 
There a man is better understood, and 
women as we hg 

“IT have never been out of America,” 
Miss Beggs admitted. 

“But you might well have been,”’ he 
ssured her; “‘you are more C ontinent il 


th an anyone else I can think of.’ 

He moved toward the middle of the bench 
and she said quickly: ‘You must not mis- 
understand. I am not cheap or silly. It 
might have been better for me.’’ She ad- 
dressed the fading light on the sea. “Silly 
women, too, do remarkably well. But I am 


not young er! ough to change now.” She 


rose, gracefully drawn against space; her 
firm chin was elevated and ‘her hands 
clenched. “I won’t grow old this way and 


shrivel like an apple,” she half cried. 
It would be a pity, he told him elf, 
watching her erect figure diminish over the 


boardwalk He had a feeling of having 
come in contact with an extraordinarily 
potent force. By heaven, she positively 

ickled! He smiled, thinking of the mis- 
guided people who had employed her, ig- 
norant of all that underlay that severe 


prudent manner. At the same time he was 
flattered that she had confided in him. It 
recognized that he, at least, 
was a man. He was really sorry for her 
what an invigorating influence she was! 


as clear she 


She had spoken of being no longer 
young—something over thirty-five he 
judged—and that brought the realization 
that he was getting on. A few years now, 


ten or twelve, and life would be behind him. 
it was a rare and uncomfortable thought 
Usually he saw himself as at the most de- 
sirable age-—a young spirit tempered by 
wisdom and experience. But in a flash he 
read that his prime must depart; 
hour left was pricele 3S. 


every 


The best part of this must be dedicated 
to a helpless invalid; a strong current of 
self-pity set through him. But it was 
speedily lost in a more customary arro- 
gance. August Turnbull repeated the fa- 
vorite aphorisms got from Frederick Rathe 
about the higher man. If he believed them 
at all, if they applied to life in gener ral they 
were equally true in connection with his 
home; in short—his wife. Emmy Turnbull 
couldn’t really be called a wife. There 
should be a provision to release men from 
such bonds. 

It might be that the will to power would 
release itself. Intheory that was wellenough, 
but practically there were countless small 
difficulties. The strands of life were so tied 
in, one with another. Opinion was made up 
of an infinite number of stupid prejudices. 
In short, no way presented itself of getting 
rid of Emmy. 

His mind returned to Meta Beggs. What 
a woman she was! What a triumph to mas- 
ter her contemptuous stubborn being! 


Iv 

T LEAST, 

gree of comfort at 
didn’t come down in the morning; 
hadn’t enough strength. He addressed him- 
self to the demolishment of a ripe Cassaba 
melon. It melted in his mouth to the con- 
sistency of sugary water. His coffee cup 
had a large flattened bowl, and pouring in 
the ropy cream with his free hand he lifted 
the silver cover of a dish set before him. 
It held spitted chicken livers and bacon 
and gave out an irresistible odor. There 
were, too, potatoes chopped fine with pep- 
pers and browned; and hot delicately 
sweetened buns. He emptied two full spits, 
renewed his coffee and finished the pota- 
toes. 

With a butter ball at the center of a bun 
casually glanced at the day’s paper 
submarines, he saw, were operating 
farther south. A small passenger steamer, 
the Veronica, had been torpedoed outside 
the Delaware Capes. 

A step sounded in the hall, and Louise 
entered the dining room, clad all in white 
with the exception of a closely fitting yellow 
hat. After a moment Victorine, a girl small 
for her age, with a petulant satiated expres- 
sion, followed. 

“It’s a shame,” Louise observed, “that 
with Morice and his wife in the cottage you 
have to breakfast alone. I suppose all those 
theatrical people get up at noon.” 

““Not quite,”’ Rosalie told her from the 
doorway. 


August reflected with a de- 
breakfast, Emmy 
she 


he 
The 


Louise made no reply other than ele- 
vating her brows. Victorine looked at the 
other with an exact mirroring of her 


mother’s disdain. 

“Good morning,” Morice said indis- 
tinctly, hooking the collar of his uniform. 
“It’s a bloody nuisance,” he asserted 
“Why can’t they copy the English jacket?” 

“It is much beiter looking,” Louise 
added. 

“Well,” Rosalie proclaimed, 
tosee Morice inany; even if it means 
ing more than a desk in the Quartermaster’ 
Department.” 


“I’m glad 


noth 


‘That is very necessary,’’ August Turn- 
bull said decidedly. 

“Perhaps,” she agreed. 

“I think it is bad taste to raise such in- 


” Louise said severely 
August put in, “* 


Sinuations, 


“An army,” travels on 


its stomach. As Louise suggests—we must 
ask you not to discuss the question in yt 
present tone.”’” Morice’s wife half-audibly 
spoke into her melon, and his face red 
dened. “‘What did I understand you to 
say?’’ he demanded. 

“Oh, ‘Swat the fly!’’’ Rosalie answered 


hardily. 

“Not at all!” 
you said was ‘Swat the Kaiser 
“Well, swat him!”’ 

“It was evident, also, 
refer to the Emperor of Germany 
to me.” 

“You said it,’”’ she admitted vulgarly 

“If any house ever had a Hohenzollern th 
has. 

“Shut up, Rosalie!” her husband com- 
manded, perturbed; ‘“‘you’ll spoil every- 
thing.” 

“It might be better if she continued,” 
Louise Foster corrected him. ‘ Perhap 
then we'd learn something of this—this 
beauty.” 


he almost shouted. ‘‘ What 


1% 


that you did not 
but 


(Centinued on Page 85) 
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OST everybody is wondering how much their next 
M shoes are going to cost, how serviceable they are 
4 ing to be—and where they are going to come from 
Now, if 
and good style are still to be had at a moderate price 
Here “Manager” — 


economy shoes. It is made of pliant, 


vo 


you know where to look for them, real value 


is the one of those excellent Regal 


of special selection—with leather sole in medium weight 
and very tough. 
good 


High cut or low cut Nothing fancy about it. A 


looking shoe for the typical normal foot. A shoe that lays 
special emphasis on sound value and real service. The 
price 1S $5.75. 

* * * 


The “Manager” 


Regal concentration policy. 


is a striking and timely example of the 
For a long time, the Regal Company has foreseen what 
was bound to happen. 

Leather scarcity has been growing for years. The world 
has been using up leather faster than it could be produced 


Sixty Regal Stores in the great 


REGAL SHOE 


COMPANY, 








Li ta 











rich-toned tan leather 


Careful Shoe Buying Will Certainly Pay 


Metropolitan Cities 
in other te 





— much of it wasted in excessive varieties and extreme 


styles Leather stocks are very low 
More than two years ago, the Regal Company established 
its concentration policy; concentrated on the wanted leathers, 


It did 


few—with every 


on the popular lasts away with needless varieties 
fads of the 


making and distributing shoes. 


with the unnecessary cost in 


And now, when war needs bring the situation to a head 


and the government lays down a concentration program 
for the shoe industry—the great Regal Factories and the 
Nation-wide Organization are in shape to go right along, 
practicall without a change. 
* * * 

The Regal Shoe Company was established 26 years 
ago on two forw ard-] ooking principles — T oO produce only 
shoes of sound, serviceable value; and, To pl roduce man} 


pairs of shoes, with only a conservative profit on each pair 
a, 2 ¥ 
Che Manager 


It would be worth your attention at any time 


shoe is a case in point 


It is doubly so today 


ind over a thousand Regal Agency Stores 
wns and citie 
268 Summer Street, Boston, U.S. A. 
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Safe as Daylight 


OWN into the caverns of the earth go the miners; 

into gas-charged air and darkness. Their light 
must be carried with them. And but one light will 
answer—the MAZDA Lamp. 





The United States Bureau of Mines has officially approved 
the Edison MAZDA Lamp for use with Portable Mine 
Lamps. 


Thousands— yes, millions—of users endorse Edison 
MAZDA Lamps because they are safe, reliable and 
efficient. In the little flashlight you carry about, on the 
front and rear of automobiles, in the factory, office, store 
and home, you find Edison MAZDA Lamps giving re- 
liable service night after night. 

Edison MAZDA Lamps give three to six times as much 
light for the same amount of current as old-fashioned 
carbon lamps. Order them from your electric light com- 
pany or nearest MAZDA Lamp Agent. 


Edison Lamp Works of General Electric Company 
Harrison, N. J. 


ISON 


MAZDA 








GENERA 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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Continued from Page 82 

“*I got good money for my face anyhow,” 
Rosalie asserted. “‘And no cash premium 
went with it either. As for going on, I'll go.” 
She turned to August Turnbull: “I’ve 
been stalling round here for nearly a year 
with Morice seared to death trying to get 
a piece of change out of you. Now I’m 
through; I’ve worked hard for a season’s 
pay, but this is slavery. What you want is 
anamalgamated lady bootblack and nautch 
dancer. You're a joke to a free white 
woman. I’m sorry for your wife. She ought 
to slip you a bichloride tablet. If it was 
worth while I’d turn you over tothe author- 
ities for breaking the food regulations.” 

She rose, unceremoniously shoving back 
her chair. ‘‘ For a fact, I’m tired of watch- 
ing you eat. You down as much as a com- 
pany of good boys on the march. Don’t get 
black in t I'd be afraid to if I were 
ou ‘ 

August Turnbull’s rage beat like a ham- 
mer at the base of his head. He, too, rose, 
leaning forward with his napkin crumpled 
in a pounding fist. 
out of my house!” he shouted. 
“That’s all right enough,” she replied; 


he face; 


“Cet 


“*the question is—is Morice coming with 
me? Is that khaki he has on or a Kate 
Greenaway suit?” 

Morice looked from one to the other in 


smay. He had a pleasant dull 
face and a minute spiked mustache on an 
olute mouth. 

“Tf you stay with me,”’ she warned him 
further, “I'll have you out of that grocery 

and into a trench.” 

‘Pleasant for you, Morice,’’ Louise ex- 

plained 


obvious dl 


irre 


store 


ig so comfortable, Rosalie,” 
he protested despairingly. ‘“‘What in the 
name of sense made you stir this all up? 
governor won't do a tap for us now.” 
His wife stood by herself, facing the in- 


izys were 


rhe 


mical Turnbull front, while Morice wavy- 
ered between 

‘If you'll get along,”’ the former told 
him, “I can make a living till you come 
bach We can do without any Triibner 
money. I’m not a lot at German, but | 
guess you can understand me,” she again 
addressed August. “‘ Not that 1 blame you 
for the change, such as it is.” 

“I'll have to go with her,” Morice un- 


happily declared. 

August Turnbull's face was stiff with con- 
gest The figures before him wavered in 
a sort of fog. He put out a hand, supporting 
himself or of his chair. 

**Get out of my house,”’ he repeated 
hoarse whisper. 

Fortunately Morice’s leave had come to 
and Rosalie and he withdrew in at 
emblance of a normal departure. 
changed to an indignant sur 
prise, and he established himself with a 
rigid dignity on the veranda. There, hap 


he 


or 


the back 


ha 


an end, 





pening on a cigar that burned badly, 

was further reduced to a state of self- 
commiseration. That is, he dwelt on the 
general deterioration of the world about 
him. There was no discipline; there was no 


was laughed at. All this 
was , of thesentimental- 
ity he condemned; a firmer hand was needed 


rywhere, 


respect; authority 


the result of laxness 





eye 

He turned with relief to the contempla- 
tion of Meta Beggs; she was enormously 
satisfactory to consider. August watched 
her now with the greatest interest; he even 
sat in his wife’s room while her companion 


moved silently and gracefully about. Miss 
Jeggs couldn’t have noticed this, for 
scarcely ever did her gaze meet his; she 
had a habit of standing lost in thought, her 
slimness a little drooping, as if she were 
weary or depressed. She was in his mind 
continually — Miss Beggs and Emmy, his 
wil 

The latter had a surprising power to dis- 
turb him; lately he had even dreamed of 
her starving to death in the presence of 
abundant food. He began to be supersti- 
tious about it, to think of her in a ridicu- 
lous, nervous manner, as an evil design on 
his peace and security. She seemed un- 
natural with her shrunken face bowed op- 
posite him at the table. His feeling for her 
shifted subconsciously to hatred. It broke 
out publicly in sardonic or angry periods 
under which she would shrink away, in- 
credibly timid, from his scorn. This qual- 
ity of utter helplessness gave the menace 
he divined in her its illusive air of unreality. 
She seemed—she was—entirely helpless; a 


prematurely aged woman, of the mildest 
instincts, dying of malnutrition. 

Miss Beggs now merged into all his daily 
life, his very fiber. 


Reyarding her in an 


attitude of admirable frankness he said: ! 


“Still it haven't 
married.” 

The tide was out, it was late afternoon, 
and they were walking over the hard ex- 
posed sand. Whenever she came on a shell 
she crushed it with a sharp heel. 

“There were some,” she replied indiffer- 
ently. 

He nodded gravely. “It would have to 
be a special kind of man,” he agreed. “An 
ordinary individual would be crushed by 
your personality. You'd need a firm hand.” 

Her face was inscrutable. “I have al- 
ways had the misfortune to be too late,” 
she told him. 

“IT wish I had known you sooner!’’ he 
exclaimed. 

Her arms, in transparent sleeves, were 
like marble. His words crystallized an 
overwhelming realization of how exactly 
she was suited to him. The desire to shut 
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barrage, Boche, camouflage, 


her will in his hand increased a thousand- 


old, 

es,”’ she said, ‘I would have married 
you. But there’s no good discussing it.” 
She breathed deeply with a sinking forward 
of her rounded shoulders. All her vigor 
seemed to have left her. ‘‘I have been wor- 
ried about Mrs. Turnbull lately,”’ she went 
on. ‘Perhaps it’s my imagination 
she look weaker to you?”’ 


does 


“T haven’t noticed,” he answered 
brusquely. 
Curiously he had never thought of 


Emmy as dying; she appeared eternal, 
without the possibility of offering him the 
relief of such freedom as yet remained. 
Freedom for—for Meta Beggs. 

“The doctor was at the cottage again 
Thursday,” she informed him, “I didn’t 
hear what he said.” 


“Humbugs,” August Turnbull _ pro- 
nounced. 
A sudden caution invaded him. It would 


be well not to implicate himself too far 
with his wife’s companion. She was a far 
shrewder woman than was common; there 
was such a thing as blackmail. He studied 
her privately. Damn it, what a pen he had 
been caught in! Her manner, too, changed 
immediately, as though she had read his 
feeling. 

“T shall have to go back.” 

She spoke coldly. A moment before she 
had been close beside him, but now 
might as well have beén miles away. 


she 


Vv 


(MHE fuse of the electric light in the dining 
room burned out, and dinner proceeded 
with only the illumination of the silk- 
hooded candles. In the subdued glow Meta 
Beggs was infinitely attractive. His wife's 
place was empty. Miss Beggs had brought 
apologetic word from Emmy that she felt 
too weak to leave her room. A greater de 
gree of comfort possessed August Turnbull 
than he had experienced for months. With 
no one at the table but the slim woman on 
the left and himself a positive geniality 
radiated from him. He pressed her to have 
more champagne—he had ordered that 
since she preferred it to Rhine wine—urged 
more duckling, and ordered the butler to 
leave the brandy decanter before them. 

She laughed—a rare occurrence—and 
imitated, for his intense amusement, Mr 
Frederick Rathe’s extreme cutting social 
manner. He drank more than he intended, 
and when he rose his legs were insecure 
He made his: way toward Meta Beggs. She 
stood motionless, her thin lips like a thread 
of blood on her tense face. 

“What a wife you'd make!” 
tered. 

There was a discreet cough at his back, 
and swinging about a maid in a 
white starched cap and high cuffs. 

“Excuse me, sir,”’ she said; ‘“‘ Mrs. Turn 
bull wants to know would you please come 
up to he r room.” 

He swayed slightly, glowering at her with 
a hot face in which a vein throbbed per 
sistently at his temple. Miss Beggs had 
disappeared. 

“Very well,” he agreed heavily. 

Mounting the stairs he fumbled for hi 
cigar case, and entered the chamber be 
yond his, clipping the end from a superla 
tive perfecto, 

Emmy was in bed, propped up on a bank 
of embroidered pillows. A light from one 
side threw the shadow of her head on a wal! 
in an animated caricature of life. 

“TI didn’t want to disturb you, August.”’ 

Her voice was weak and apologetic. He 
stood irritably beside her. 

hay hot in here.’’ His wife at once de 
tectac 


he 


mut 


he saw 


whatever assaulted his complete | 
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comfort. She fellintoa silence that strained 
his patience to the utmost. 

When at last she spoke it was in a tone of 
voice he had never heard from her—imper- 
sonal, with at the same time a note of fear 
bird’s wing. 

“The doctor has been here two or three 
times lately. I didn’t want to bother you, 
and he said = 

She broke off, and her hand raised from 
her side in a gesture of seeking. He held it 
uncomfortably, wishing that the occasion 
would speedily end. 

“ August, I’ve—I’ve got to leave you.” 

He did not comprehend her meaning, 
and stood stupidly looking down at her 
spent face. “I’m going to die, August, 
almost any time now. I wanted to tell you 
first when we were quietly together; and 
then Louise and Bernard must know.” 

His sensations were so confused, the 
mere shock of such an announcement had 
so confounded him that he was unable to 
penetrate the meaning of the sudden ex- 
pansion of his blood. His attention strayed 
from the actuality of his wife to the imma- 
terial shadow wavering on the wall. There 
Emmy’s profile, grotesquely enlarged and 
sharpened, grimaced at him. August Turn- 
bull’s feelings disentangled and grew clearer, 
there was a conventional memory of his 
wife as a young woman, the infinitely sharper 
realization that soon he must be free, a 
vision of Meta Beggs as she had been at 


| dinner that night, and intense relief from 


nameless strain. 

He moved through the atmosphere of 
suspense that followed the knowledge of 
Emmy’s condition with a feeling of being 
entirely apart from his family. Out of the 
chaos of his emotions the sense of release 
was most insistent. Naturally he couldn’t 
share it with anyone else, not at present. 
He avoided thinking directly of Meta 
Beggs, partly from the shreds of the super- 
stitious dread that had once colored his 
attitude toward his wife and partly from the 
necessity to control what otherwise would 
sweep him into a resistless torrent. How- 
ever, most of his impatience had vanished 
a little while now, and in a discreet manner 
he could grasp all that he had believed so 
hopelessly removed. 

Except for the occasions of Louise's in- 
formal presence he dined alone with Miss 
Beggs. They were largely silent, attacking 
their plates with complete satisfaction. On 
the day of her monthly payment he drew 
the check fora thousand dollars in place 
of the stipulated hundred, and gave it to her 
without comment. She nodded, managing 
to convey entire understanding and accept- 
ance of what it forecast. Once, at the table, 
he called her Meta. 

She deliberated a reply—he had asked 
her opinion about British bottled sauces 
but when she answered she called him Mr. 
Turnbull. This, too, pleased him. She had 
an unerring judgment in the small affairs of 
deference. Dinner had been better than 
usual, and he realized he had eaten too 
much. His throat felt constricted, he had 
difficulty in swallowing a final gulp of cof- 
fee; the heavy odors of the dining room 
almost sickened him. 

“We'll get out on the beach,” 
ruptly; ‘a little air.” 

They proceeded past the unremitting 
sprinklers on the strip of lawn to the wide 
gray sweep of sand. At that hour no one 
else was visible, and a new recklessness in- 
vade d his discomfort. ‘‘ You see,”’ he told 
her, “that bad luck of yours isn t going to 
hold.’ 

“It seems incredible,” she murmured. 
She added without an appearance of the 
least ulterior thought: ‘‘Mrs. August 
Turnbull.” 

**Exactly,”’ he asserted. 

A triumphant conviction of pleasure to 
come surged through him like a subtle ex- 
hilardting cordial. 

“ll take no nonsensical airs from Louise 
or the Rathes,” he proclaimed. 

“Don’t let that worry you,” 
swered serenely. 

He saw that it need not, and looked for- 
ward appreciatively to a scene in which 
Meta would not come off second. 

Above them the long curve of the board- 
walk was empty, with, behind it, the suave 
ornamental roofs of the cottages. A wind 
quartering from the shore had smoothed 


he said ab- 


she an- 
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the ocean into the semblance of a limitless 
and placid lake. Minute waves ruffled 
along the beach with a continuous whisper- 
ing, and the vault of the west, from which 
the sun had just withdrawn, was filled with 
light the color of sauterne wine. 

It was inconceivable to August Turnbull 
that soon Emmy would be gone out of his 
life. He shook his thick shoulders as if by 
a gesture to unburden himself of her un- 
pleasant responsibility. He smiled slightly 
at the memory of how he had come to fear 
her. It had been the result of the strain he 
was under; once more the vision of moun- 
tainous bread and Emmy returned. The 
de Vv il was in the woman! 

**What are you smiling at?”’ Meta asked. 

“Perhaps it was because my luck, as 
well, has changed,” he admitted. 

She came close up to him, quivering with 
emotion. 

“T want everything!” she cried in a vi- 
brant hunger; “‘everything! Do you under- 
stand? Are you willing? I’m starved 
much as that woman up in her bed. Can 
you give me all the gayety, all the silks and 
emeralds there are in the world?” 

He patted her shoulder. ‘* You'll look like 
a Christmas tree. When this damned war 
is over we will go to Europe, to Berlin and 
Munich. They have the finest streets and 
theaters and cafés in the world. There 
things are run by men for men. The food 
is the best of all—no French fripperies, but 
solid rare cuts. Drinking i is an art 

“What is that out in the water?” 
idly demanded. 

He gazed impatiently over the unscored 
tide and saw a dark infinitesimal blot. 

“T have been watching it for a long 
while,” she continued. ‘It’s coming closer, 
I think.” 

He took up again his planning. 

“We'll stay two or three years; till 
things get on their feet here. ‘Turn the 
bakery into a company. No work, nothing 
but parties.” 

‘Do look!” she re peate ad. “‘It’s « coming 
in—a little boat. I suppose it is empty.” 

The blot was now near enough for him to 
distinguish its outline. As Meta said, no 
one was visible. It was drifting. Against his 
wish his gaze fastened on the approaching 
boat. It hesitated, appeared to swing 
away, and then resumed the progress in 
shore. 

“T believe it will float into that cut in the 
beach below,” he told her. 

His attention was divided between the 
craft and the image of all the pleasures he 
would introduce to Meta—Turnbull. It 
was a lucky circumstance that he had 
plenty of money, for he realized that she 
would not marry a poor man. This was not 
only natural but commendable. Poor men 
were fools, too weak for success; only the 
strong ate white bread and had 
women, only the masterful conquered cir- 
cumstance. 

“Come,” she said, 
“it’s almost here. 

She half pulled him over the glistening 
wet sand to where the deeper water thrust 
into the beach. Her interest was now fully 
communicated to him. 

“‘We must drag it safely up,” he artic- 
lated, out of breath from her eagerness 
The bow swept into the onward current, it 
moved more swiftly, and then sluggishly 
settled against the bottom. Painted on its 
blistering white side was a name, ‘“‘ Veron- 
ica,” and ‘“‘Ten persons.’”’ ‘There was a 
slight movement at the rail, and a sharp 
unreasoning horror gripped August Turn- 
bull. 

“Something in he muttered. He 
wanted to turn away, to run from the 
beach; but a stronger curiosity dragged 
him forward. Unconscious of stepping 
through shallow water he advanced. 

A hunger-ravished dead face was turne | 
to him from the bottom, a huddle of bon) 
joints, dried hands. There were others —all 
dead, starved. In a red glimmer he sa\ 
the incredible travesty of a child, a lead 
colored woman, shriveled and ageless from 
agony. 

Hefell back withachoking cry, “Emmy! 

There was a dull uproar in his head, an 
then a violent shock at the back of + 
brain. August Turnbull’s body slid down 
into the tranquil ripples that ran along th 
boat's side. 


she 


fine 


catching his hand; 
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— such is the ideal Christmas gift. 
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Go to your dealer today and see a Royal demonstration 
about the new De Luxe seat ! 

The two SPECIALS shown opposite are beautiful examples 
of Royal quality, and next week, to further introduce Royals, they 
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everywhere. Offer is limited. See your dealer at once 
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For the men who work— 
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Ask your dealer for Grinnell Gloves Despite the world-wide leather short- 
when you purchase Christmas gifts. age, we maintain the famous Grinnell 
You are sure to find the exact glove quality. Insist upon the genuine 
for each individual you wish to re- Grinnell. Look for the name Grinnell 
member. — it’s there for your protection. 


Write for it today. If your dealer 
Glove Style Book Free does not carry Grinnell Gloves in 
stock, send us his name and size 
glove wanted —and we will send a pair for your inspection. 
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YOUNG MEN OR OLD 


(Continued from Page 8) 


forties, are always written up. They are the 
exceptions, the prodigies to which public 
attention must be drawn. Success at fifty or 
even sixty is taken as a matter of course. 

But there has been a roughly defined but 
very real feeling in the business world that 
a man who was not on the road to success 
by thirty-five or forty did not have the 
real stuff in him. If he applied for a job in 
the years from forty onward it was assumed 
that he was not on the right road or he 
would not be looking for work. Therefore 
he was probably no good and “not the man 
we are looking for.” 

“They are still climbing or starting to go 
back between thirty-five and forty,” is the 
way business put it; and hunting for a job 
has ge nerally been considered a sign of 
going back. 

Though this idea, this principle of selec- 
tion of employees has some rough truth in 
it, it is so crude as a working principle, so 
shockingly unscientific, that it has brought 
untold hardship, unfairness and injustice 
into the business world. 

For there is always a steady dropping 
out of place, out of line as it were, of both 
young and middle-aged through no fault of 
their own. Changes in management and 
business conditions, mergers, failures—all 
tend to turn men loose. Numbers of 
middle-aged business men who had actually 
been successful in Mexico in the years 
before the disturbance there found them- 
selves in this country with nothing to do. 
Men engaged in various branches of im- 
porting are said to have lost positions after 
the war started. A very common source of 
turning the older workers loose is the retire- 
ment from business of small firms and 
partnerships. Not only wage-earners but 
clerks, salesmen, accountants, office mana- 
gers and even professional men often find it 
difficult to make a new connection when 
they reach middle life. 

A few rebuffs here and there, a few fail- 
ures to make a new connection soon result 
in discouragement; and men once useful 
and fairly successful soon join the down- 
and-outs. No matter how fit and strong 
one may be and feel, he will soon become 
ill if enough people tell him he looks poorly. 
It is the same with the middle-aged man 
out of work who is repeatedly told that he is 
too old for the job. 


Employers’ Opinions 


But there are more exact, one might say 
more substantial reasons why the industrial 
development of this country has favored 
the younger man. What is perhaps the 
fundamental reason, one which in itself 
does no discredit to the country, has been 
the natural desire to create organizations 
where promotion is from the bottom up 
rather than from the outside in. If a 
middle-aged worker is taken in from the 
outside to fill any but the most humble 
position the regular movement or chain is 
broken. 

It has been thought that any extensive 
hiring of middle-aged emp loyees would 
disorganize the system of promotion and 
fail also to leave enough of the supposedly 
easier positions for those who grow old in 
the service. With a regular system of 
promotion from the bottom up the vacan- 
cies in business have been largely at the 
bottom. Why, then, could not the middle- 
aged be used in these humble positions? 
For the obvious reason that from the very 
nature of the case they never can provide 
the material for promotion to anything like 
the same extent as the boy. Of course there 
are exceptions, but the mere operation of 
the laws of mortality make a thousand men 
of fifty less valuable as material for promo- 
tion than a thousand boys of sixteen. 

Stripped of all pretense of scientific ex- 
pression or of sentiment the idea was stated 
recently by the president of one of the 
largest banks in New York, who said: “‘ Yes, 
of course we are hiring older men now, but 
we would much rather get boys and have 
them work up.” 

There is no flinching from the fact that 
to bring large numbers of the middle-aged 
into organizations stops the natural reser- 
voir, and in normal times, when the supply 
of young men is ample, tends to discourage 
these young men, from whom inevitably 
the bulk of most working forces must be 
secured. 

Another fact which must be faced, even 
under present abnormal conditions, is the 


difficulty of middle-aged or no-longer- 
youthful men and women adjusting them- 
selves to the continual society of youths. 
A woman of forty-five recently took a 
position in a great corporation which em- 
ploys many young girls of eighteen and 
twenty. A few days later she went to the 
employment manager and asked to be 
exchanged. “The girls are not nice to me,” 
she said. 

“Don’t you know,” replied the manager, 
“that girls of eighteen and twenty are 
never what you call nice to women of 
forty-five?” 

“Of course what she really meant to 
say,”’ remarked the manager in relating the 
incident later, ‘‘was that the girls did not 
show her enough deference.” 

A man of some standing and prominence, 
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forty-eight years of age, was recently con- | 


sidered for a responsible and well-paid 
position in one of the great banks. He had 
previously had his own business. Finally 
the officers of the bank decided against him 
on the ground that he was too old, and ex- 
plained their decision thus: 

“It would be too hard for him to come 
into this big organization. He has always 
been an important person in his own field, 


and though his work here also would be | 


important there would be dozens of officers 


higher in rank than he, and younger in | 


years. They would have no time to pay 
any especial attention to him, and his pride 
would be hurt. There would be no place in 
this big organization for the prestige that 
he has enjoyed.’ 


Boys’ Work at Men’s Pay 


Very little has been said about another 
reason why industry has discriminated 
against middle-aged men, for it is neither 
creditable to the sense of justice nor to the 
ingenuity and adaptability of our institu- 
tions. The various pe nsion, insurance and 
compensation schemes adopted by corpora- 
tions have tended to keep them from 
employing older men. At first sight it 
might seem senseless for a corporation to 
let such considerations affect its selection 
of employees, for obviously rules can be 
made to prevent employees who come in at 
an advanced age from taking advantage of 
the company itself or the employees who 
have been with it longer. Proper adjust- 
ment would seem to be solely automatic 
and arithmetical. If an old man is a poor 
risk under an insurance scheme it seems 
simple enough to pay him less than those 
who started with the company in youth. 
Or if a man who comes in at fifty remains 
useful only fifteen years whereas the man 
who began at twenty has served the com- 
pany much longer, where lies the difficulty 
in paying a smaller pension to those who 
have served fewer years? 

But apparently corporations do not like 
to discriminate among their old employees. 
They find it hard to turn one man of 
seventy off and give another a pension. 
Nearly ten years ago when corporations 
were first beginning generally to adopt 
pension schemes it was predicted that the 
pension system would tend to reorganize 
society round a fixed period of individual 
usefulness, and probably a shorter period at 
that. 

Of course there are other obvious reasons 
why corporations do not like to employ 
middle-aged men for relatively minor po- 
sitions. Such a man is likely to have a 
family to support and there fore often re- 


quires a larger salary than a boy. Em- | 


ployers usually get their help as cheaply as 
they can, and if a boy can be had to do the 





work at fifteen dollars a week why hire a | 


mature man at thirty-five dollars a week? 
Even where middle-aged men offer their 
services at salaries that are normally paid 
to boys the employers are fearful lest the 
older man cannot support his family on 
that amount and that trouble may follow 
the attempt. One of the New York banks, 
whose staff is among the largest in the 
world, is fairly besieged with applications 
from men in middle life, But the employ- 
ment manager always considers such appli- 
cations with extreme care for fear the 
applicants would not be able to support 
their families on the salaries offered. 

But by far the most common reason why 
business leans toward young blood, and the 


one which always has and always will | 


arouse the most discussion, is the supposed 
lack of adaptability and teachableness of 
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the older man, along with a lack of creative 
ability. Upon this whole subject there is 
an amazing absence of exact knowledge, 
but there seems little doubt that, as a 
general thing, in the average the minds of 
the very young are more teachable, trac- 
table, adaptable and creative, as well as 
less in a rut than the minds of those who 
are older. 

“You cannot teach an old dog new 
tricks,” said a steel manufacturer. “The 
habits of the middle-aged are set. The old 
steel workers say pooh-pooh when we talk 

‘safety first’ tothem. They say itis all non- 

sense; but not so with the young men. 
They do as they are told, as a matter of 
course. Indeed, they never knew anything 
else. Thus they fit into the new order of 
things, and that is very important in the 
steel industry because it has been com- 
pletely revolutionized in the last ten years.’ 

I asked a manufacturer, one of the most 
progressive and scie ntifie employers. and 

capitalists in the country, why it is he 
prefers a'young-man organization. He him- 
self is just forty. He replied that one rea- 
son he is always looking for young blood 
is because “ business is changing rapidly.” 

How common it is for the older applicant 
to be refused a position in words like these: 
“Yes, we need a man, but you have been in 
another line all your life, and you cannot 
learn our business now; you are too old.” 

Unfortunately in the heedless rush and 
waste of American life this defect of those 
past the first blush of youth has been 
grossly exaggerated and overestimated. 
In an indirect way Sir William Osler, the 
great physician, is perhaps responsible. 
At the Commemoration Day Exercises at 
Johns Hopkins University on February 22, 
1905, in a farewell address before le aving 
the university to go to Oxford, he spoke of 
the custom of retaining professors long past 
their period of usefulness, and jokingly 
referred to a novel in which the plot re- 
volved round the idea of sending all men to 
college when they reach the age of sixty for 
one year and then chloroforming them. 
Becoming serious Doctor Osler added that 
“the effective, moving, vitalizing work of 
the world is done between the ages of 
twenty-five and forty, those fifteen golden 
years of plenty, the . constructive 
period in which there is always a balance 
in the mental bank and the credit is still 
good.” 


Youth and Age 


These words shook the very stars in 
their orbits, and though Doctor Osler had 
also spoken of the usefulness of older men 
no one paid any attention to that part of 
his address. The papers even quoted him 
as seriously advocating the chloroforming 
of all men over forty. The corrections of a 
misquotation never travel so fast as the 
misquotation itself, and though Osler’s 
supposed remarks were much laughed over, 
the business world thought that he was not 
so far wrong after all, and became more 
addicted than ever to its policy of youthful 
speed and flashy spectacular success. It 
found in its own policy the supposed sanc- 
tion not only of the medical profession but 
of learning, science and research, 

The country was then just in the midst 
of that flush of prosperity and overconfi- 
dence which marked the era of trust forma- 
tion in the early nineteen hundreds. A few 
men, especially Charles M. Schwab, had 
come to the front suddenly at an early age, 
and a whole school of business thought and 
practice, not to mention an entire literature 
of “success” and “inspiration,” was just 
in the beginning. The day after Doctor 
Osler’s address a great clergyman in New 
York said that his remarks would do ineal- 
culable harm to the middle-aged man in 
industry; and that is exactly what they 
did, with the immediate entry of the word 

“Oslerize” into the business vocabulary of 
the nation. 

Though Doctor Osler did not publish his 
own books until after he was forty and 
despite the fact that his own mother lived 
in full possession of her faculties to the age 
of one hundred and one, he never took back 
what he had said. Indeed, he rubbed it in 
later by adding that “the work that counts 
is the essential, fermentative, vitalizing 
creations of the mind”; most of which 
“telling work of the world” he declared 
had been done before forty. 

But where Doctor Osler struck his reei- 
ing blow, not only at the limited few in 
the world of science and research but at the 
untold millions of humble workers in the 
realms of industry, was in his overemphasis 
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upon “creative” work. It may well be 
that the vitalizing conception, the initial 
thought or impulse, the preparatory work, 
the bent, may be determined before forty. 
But to have the grasp, mastery, judgment 
and experience to collect, analyze and 
actually use and apply these conceptions 
and impulses is Just as important as to 
create them. It is idle to say which is the 
more important. Is hydrogen or oxygen 
more essential to water? 

Surely then there is a place for the 
middle-aged, even for the older worker. If 
most of the eminent men in the world had 
actually died at forty, leaving out only a 
few soldiers and a few lyric poets like 
Keats and Shelley, or even if they had died 
at fifty or sixty, the world would be asorry, 
barbaric place indeed. For it is hardly 
necessary to say that no end of actual 
compilations have been made of the age 
of achievement, and they always hit an 
average of fifty. This is true in both peace 
and war. Dr. W. A. N. Dorland some 
years ago studied the careers of four hun- 
dred of the world’s most eminent men in 
every line and found that the average at 
which mental activity began was twenty- 
four and that the masterpieces of work, 
whether books, battles, poems, inventions, 
discoveries or business ventures, came at 
the average of fifty, ranging for various 
groups from forty-one to fifty-eight. 

But what has all this to do with the hum- 
drum multitudes of industry, the armies 
of factory workers and clerks? Only this, 
that if in the fields of learning and leader- 
ship there are a special class of work for 
young and another class for old to do, it is 
probable enough that similar principles of 
selection apply elsewhere. 


Two Men Who Made Good 


Of course at the present time employers 
are turning to middle-aged men as never 
before, and everywhere one goes evidence 
is found of the satisfaction they are giving. 
A man of forty-five who had been in the 
exporting business was thrown out of work 
by the war. He had some slight knowledge 
of foreign exchange but was not an expert. 
He had a large family and finally came so 
near to the end of his resources that the 
charity society was almost ready to step in. 
A friend begged one of the banks to take 
him. The bank was skeptical, but gave 
him a try. He is now doing work that no 
two men were ever before able to do. Offi- 
cers of the bank can hardly credit this 
accomplishment. 

The employment manager of the same 
bank told of a man of forty-four, with a 
wife and two children, who applied for 
a position. He had lived in a small town 
where costs were lower than in New York 
and had long had a salary of twenty-four 
hundred dollars a year. The most that the 
city bank cared to pay was fifteen hundred 
dollars. A further objection to the man 
was the fact that he had never saved any- 
thing. 

“But we took him,” said the employ- 
ment manager. “He begged us so hard to 
give him a try that I finally stretched the 
figure to eighteen hundred dollars and told 
him that he wouldn’t be worth that much 
to us for six or nine months, and that he 
need not expect a raise for at least six 
months. I told him that at his age it was a 
gamble on his part and very much of a 
gamble on our part. “But,” the manager 
concluded, “he will come through all right.” 

At one of the largest branches of the 
United States Employment Service the 
clerks in charge of registering applicants 
told me in October that it was rare for as 
many as twenty-five middle-aged men out 
of two hundred to apply, so rapidly was 
this class becoming settled. The great ma- 
jority of applicants censisted of younger 
men who were shifting from one thing to 
another. On that particular day only three 
men above forty-five had applied. I asked 
a clerk if he would have any particular diffi- 
culty in finding jobs for those three. 

“T should say not!” he replied. “Em- 
ployers telephone us and when we say we 
have only middle-aged men in good physi- 

cal condition the employers snap them up 
quick, even for manual work. When we 
have to report that the men are in poor 
physical condition the employers say: 
‘Send them along anyway; we can use 
them for porter work.’ 

“‘Employers are very anxious to get men 
above draft age, especially above thirty- 
one and thirty-six. But I don’t think it is 
so much because they are afraid the younger 
(Continued on Page 93) 
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Do Your Part 


The American Army and Navy need bat- 
teries—batteries for big trucks, batteries for 
motor cars, batteries for firing great guns, 
batteries for air-craft, batteries for the work of 
the Signal Corps. | 

Our first duty as battery builders, your first 
duty as car owners is to see that the Army and 
Navy get everything they need. 

If you have to wait for delivery of your bat- 
tery, remember that the boys across the sea 
must come first. 

Meantime we’ll help you every way we can to 
keep the old battery going as long as possible. 


Be sure we both do all we can to keep it on 
the job. Willard Service. ] 
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(Continued from Page 90) 
men will necessarily be drafted as because 
they find the younger men are getting more 
restless. I never knew young men to be so 
restless, unsettled and careless about their 
work as they are now. 

“They are getting out of clerical work 
everywhere and into shipyards and other 
government employ. In some cases the 
clerical work may be just as important, but 
the young men are getting out of it all the 
same. Perhaps you can say it is because 
the ’y are patriotic or perhaps they are try- 
ing to avoid the draft or perhaps they are 
just restless. Maybe there is anot her rea- 
son too. Clerical work is one branch that is 
still paying low wages. Men are getting 
twenty-five dollars a week now who got the 
same pay years ago. Even young clerks 
who are getting forty dollars a week are 
leaving and starting at the bottom in some 
mechanical line for the Government, be- 
cause it seems more important to them.” 

In no place would the physical strain 
seem to put so extreme a premium on youth 
as in the shipyards. There is no harder 
work than riveting, and employment in the 
shipyards often means separation from 
one’s home and family ties, removal from 
familiar surroundings, poor housing condi- 
tions and the possibility of temporary em- 
ployment, all of which have no appeal to 
the older man. Except in a few clerical 
positions men above forty-five are rare in 
the shipyards. But two-thirds of all the 
employees are between thirty-one and 
forty-five. Even in this industry where the 
strength of youth would seem to be most 
necessary a great proportion of the work is 
actually being done by thoroughly mature 
if not by actually middle-aged men. 

But it must be admitted that until the 
shortage of young men became extremely 
acute it required much education, personal 
effort and solicitation to induce many em- 
ployers to recognize the advantages of the 
middle-aged. Much has been accomplished 
here and there by employers’ associations, 
newspapers and the like in the way of an 
actual drive or propaganda among the em 
ployers. It is all very weil to get up anti- 
forty-five leagues, half-century associa- 
tions and to say that preference for young 
men is only a state of mind after all, that 
age deadlines are nothing but habit and 
custom which the war is blowing into king- 
dom come. 

The vital question has to do with what 
will happen after the war, when millions 
of youths come back. It may then take 
more than arguments and propaganda to 
find places enough for the older workers. 

“We don’t believe in doing too much for 
the middle-aged,” said one employer, “ be- 
cause the young men who come back from 
France will have to be reckoned with.” 


After the War 


It is impossible to say whether humane 
considerations or fierce competition will 
prevail the more strongly after the war. 
Business conditions may be such that in the 
eyes of employers physical vigor and adapt- 
ability will loom up above all other qualities. 
If the fight were to be only between compe- 
tition and humane considerations the out- 
look would be dubious indeed for the older 
generation. But fortunately the science of 
selecting employees for the particular jobs 
for which they are best fitted is developing 
with amazing rapidity. 

Until recently the prevailing attitude of 
a large part of industry was to regard the 
employee as “‘a kind of self-installing ma- 
chine which required no oiling or cleaning, 
no expense for upkeep or repairs, and was 
seldom worth conserving or safeguarding, 
because so easily replaceable from the 
great number of similar human machines 
waiting at the factory gates.”” It has been 
said, with perhaps only a little exaggera- 
tion, that of any ten jobs only one was 
filled by the man who ought to be in it, and 
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of any ten men only one was doing the’| 
work for which he was fitted. 

Formerly if an employee gave dissatis- 
faction in one department he was fired, 
though another department might be look- 
ing for just that kind of man. For the ma- 
chinery, for the raw and finished material 
there were blue prints, specifications, re- 
quirements, analyses—but none for the 
workers themselves, none for the lifeblood 
that made the machines go. But all that is 
changing. The applicants for positions are 
now being studied as carefully as the ma- 
chines or the raw and finished product 
Men are no longer fired because they fail 
to satisfy a single foreman exactly. Not all 
personalities get on together. Employees 
may do excellent work for one foreman and 
poor work for another, It is a matter of 
adjustment. 

No longer does industry put the man 
with flat feet on a standing job, he who is 
color-blind on work that re quires a sense of 
color, those with weak lungs in a dusty 
room or those with ruptures on particularly 
heavy work. Formerly if there was an easy 
berth open and half a dozen men applied for 
it, including several who were obviously 
too young and strong to waste their strength 
on that sort of occupation, the foreman 
either took the first chap that came along 
or perhaps picked out one of his own poli- 
tics or religion. Now the central employ- 
ment manager studies them all carefully 
and tries to select in scientific manner the 
one best fitted for the particular niche. It 
is not only war that shows the absurdity of 
having strapping young fellows as door 
tenders and ushers. W. H. Beveridge, 
the English authority on unemployment, 
pointed out the incongruity of such mal- 
adjustment nearly ten years ago. 


Pep vs. Patience 


This new attitude means of course that 
regardless of war and peace or of labor con- 
ditions in general, industry will automati- 
cally find more places for those who are 
handicapped, whether by years or other in- 
firmities. For it may be that in a particular 
room in a factory the steadiness, responsi- 
bility and judgment of the older workers 
are sorely needed to offset the skylarking, 
roughhousing, flirting and untamed irre 
sponsibility of the younger men. In some 
places the balance wheel, the leaven of the 
older employees is more needed than in 
others. Then of course it is well known that 
the middle-aged man often takes the em- 
ployers’ point of view more than the youth. 
He is less of a clock watcher. He sticks to 
his job better, shows more interest in and 
application to his work. Now if the labor 
turnover in a particular department has 
been notably high and costly it may pay 
even to reduce the total output of that de- 
partment by employing older men. Smaller 
output is sometimes less costly than the 
constant changing of help. On the other 
hand, if there has been practically no turn- 
over, then perhaps the middle-aged man is 
not needed at all 

Then too there are classes of work where 
promotion is practically impossible. Though 
the middle-aged employee may need a 
larger wage to begin with than the youth 
he often proves ¢ heaper in the « nd, for he 
will probably be contented longer. In time 
the young man is likely to insist upon a 
raise even though the employer cannot 
afford to pay it. 

In the case of salesmen much depend 
upon how anxious the concern is to keep a 
particular territory. The young man may 
be better to break into a new territory, but 
he is less likely to stay with it. If it is espe 
cially desirable to keep the trade after it 
has been won, the older salesman is often 
the more dependable 

Even in the case of higher positions, ex 
ecutive and semiexecutive, there has come 
dangerous 
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absolute assurance of complete satisfac 
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} been the Mecea for seekers of gifts 
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your door and enables you to do your 
var-tme Christmas shopping by mail 
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all old. Such an organization is almost al- 
ways astigmatic. If all young it tends to 
run amuck; if all old it. becomes crabbed 
and atrophied. There are positions that 
middle-aged men are so much more obvi- 
ously fitted to fill that one stands amazed at 
the foolishness of some employers in using 
young blood 

An executive of thirty-four, the moving 
spirit in a large enterprise, recently told of 
a new position he was about to fill, in which 
the sole but extensive and important work 
was toread over and handle the innumerable 
complaints and suggestions that were com- 
ing in. 

‘I want no skittish young ome like my- 
self for that position,”’ he said ‘I don’t 
want a man with too much initiative. The 
job does not need pep; but it requires an 
endless amount of human sympathy, expe- 
rience, judgment and patience. No young 
man would have the patience. He would 
become irritated and annoyed and fear that 
the work would lead him nowhere.” 

The custom is growing of having one or 
more human dynamos in the thirties to gen- 


erate ideas and more experienced men in 
the forties, fifties and even sixties to put a 
check upon too free a flow of these often 
half-baked suggestions. Wise management 


to get 
neve! 


is 4 peo more and more that 
“ hest results the older men must 
be allowed to feel that they are has-beens 
They must be made real factors, and that 
they are capable of such a part seems to be 
shown by the fact that young executives 
always value the praise of older men rather 
than that of their contemporaries 

But an even more fundamental change 
than increased care in selection will make 
in time for the fuller utilization of the 
older men. I refer to the gradual reorgani- 
zation of industry on so-called functional 
rather than military lines. Formerly nearly 
every concern was organized from the man 
ager down to the foremen and from them 


down to the workers 

This rigid form of management put a 
terrible premium upon the mere driving 
power and physical endurance of the man- 


They always had more 
They were not able, 
select and train their 


agers and foremen. 
than they could do 
for one thing, to 
workers properly. 
But now we are passing into a period of 
functional management—that is, between 
the manager and the foremen or between 
foremen and workers are being placed 
all manner of experts, such as chemists, 
engineers, employment managers, statisti- 


cians, planners, routers, schedulers, re 
earch men, instruction foremen and the 
like. With so much emphasis placed upon 


planning and instruction it would seem a 
if the young men who are now being trained 
in this type of management will have more 
of a place in the future than is usually the 
case with the older generation. For when 
they can no longer stand the physical pace 
of the produc tion end, either in executive or 
actual wage-earning work, they can still be 
the instructors, planners, routers and 
search men. 

There are many who utterly fail to realize 
what a change is coming over industry. 
The function of the executive is coming to 
be regarded as not one of command, of one 
who says “ Do this,”’ but of personal assist- 
ance and advice. Such an attitude naturally 
makes for a more complete use of all the 
talents the 


re- 


workers possess 


To utilize the older workers fully means 
a program that a man must be a part of 
when he is twenty or thirty. It is like the 


problem of crime—it is admitted that the 
hardened criminal is difficult to reach, but 
there is hope in the education of the children. 
There is far less likelihood of a middle-aged 
problem twenty years from now, because 
the boys and girls of to-day are being 
trained along special lines. The woman of 
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forty-five who is a skilled stenographer or 
telegraph operator is not the one who has 
difficulty in getting a new position. It is 
the woman who has had no training or who 
has done only the most general kind of cler- 
ical work. 

The rapid growth of industrial and vo- 
cational! training will go far toward keeping 
men and women placed long after they have 
ceased to be young. 

Of course there are always those who rise 
above all rules and limitations, who keep 
young and learn in spite of their years. We 
speak of age being relative, of how some 
men are young when others of the same 
years are old. Two thousand years ago 
Cicero wrote of the occasional old man 

‘whose mind stands out of the reach of the 
body's decay,”’ and only a few months ago 
a farmer of seventy-five, whose body as 
well as his mind was still young, went into 
an employment office in Philadelphia to 
a position in a munitions factory. 
There are men who come back from retire- 
ment at an advanced age and make great 
successes in this or that industry. 

Doctor Osler spoke of the old Roman 
who cut loose from his own companions and 
by living with young men extended his 
years to one hundred and fifty. A success- 
ful newspaper editor at oe age of sixty- 
three was asked to head an important 
department in a great university. At first 
he thought he was too old, but then he had 
this idea: 

“It is 


secure 


true 


one 


that I am sixty-three, but 
there are million men in this country 
to-day who are only twenty-three. I will 
join that group and look at everything from 
their viewpoint. 

‘That will be the motto of my life from 
this moment. Victor Hugo said that forty 
was the old age of youth and fifty the youth 
of old age. I will make the sixties the age 
of adventure.” 

These you may say are exceptional cases. 
But there is nothing exceptional about the 
fact that in many of the great commercial 
universities to-day fairly large numbers of 
men from forty to forty-five are taking 
courses. In one of the correspondence 
schools the average age is nearly thirty-five, 
which, allowing for the many. very young 
clerks and the like who are enrolled, shows 
how the older fellows are still learning. It is 
literally true that age is to a considerable 
extent a habit of mind, largely within con- 
trol of the individual. 

A big corporation opened a school for its 
workers and compelled them to attend, as 
the lectures were held on the company’s 
own time. The director, however, told six 
employees that they need not attend be- 
cause they were too old. Of the six all were 
glad to be excused except two. These were 
both solicitors who were e arning less than 
twenty dollars a week. They insisted that 
they could learn as well as the younger men 
aad so they were reluctantly admitted. 
That was seven years ago. One of these 
men was then forty-three. To-day at fifty 
he is a general manager, and the other man 





of about the same age is now an assistant 
manager. 
The director of the educational courses 


in this concern after relating the incident 
remarked: ‘The truth about this whole 
matter of middle age is that the man who 
goes on the scrap heap at that time of life 
does so because he has stopped thinking. 
He closes his mind at about the time his 
physical strength begins to deteriorate, 
and the result is fatal. He stops reasoning 
It isn’t that he lacks possibilities but that 
He joins this and that 
party and church and believes he has a 
solution for life. That is deadly. Ve cannot 
stop. We must progress. 


he stops thinking. 


‘The middle-aged man will find a place 
if only he keeps youthful in qualities of the 
open mind.” 
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hoe”, and persevered in it to the last 
stitch 

“Nature Tread” has the straight inner 
line of the natural foot. The sole and 
shank are flexible, affording free exercise to 
the arch muscles. You will gain correct 
balance ; t n “* Nature 
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“Get a Star Standardized Blade, John, and 
Speed Up This Work” — 


Keep one hack saw blade in your power saw for cutting as many kinds of work as 
possible. It saves time and lowers your cutting cost. But be sure you use a Star 
Standardized Blade which is built for the widest range of work and not some make that 
has a “special blade for every purpose.” The very fact that such a blade is made in so 
many gauges and pitches is its own confession that one of that kind of blade can’t do a 
wide ner of work. 


9 STAR HACK SAW BLADES « 


- ——[3 made of Tungsten Steel | 
Machine and Hand Flexible and All Hard 


When you use the Star you can put a 10 tooth, 18 gauge blade into your power saw and be sure it 
will “‘eat up’’ anything you want to cut except the very lightest or the very heaviest work. This is 
because the Star is made to cut the widest range of material. It isn’t the size of the tooth that makes 
the Star Blade a faster cutter without clogging or stripping. It is the acute cutting angle of the tooth, 
its three-way clearance and the way it is designed for strength. This with the high Tungsten percentag 
and the heat-treated toughness puts the Star Blade in a class by itself for fast cutting, 
universal cutting and low cost per cut. 

























No wonder the most efficient plants of the country—such as Bethlehem Steel, 
Fore River Shipbuilding, Thomas A. Edison, Inc., Standard Oil, Pennsylvania 
Railroad and many other leaders are Star Blade users. You too will be a Star user 
when you find out all the facts. 









Our Engineering Service on metal cutting is at your service to help 
you solve any metal cutting problems you may encounter. A highly 
trained staff with thirty years’ experience behind it. 

Write for our new book “Hack Saw Efficiency.” Free on request. 
It is a valuable handbook for everyone who cuts metal. 
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CLEMSON BROS. Inc. MILLERS FALLS co. 


MIDDLETOWN, NEW YORK MILLERS FALLS, MASS 
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Do You Think There is No Competition? 


If anyone thinks there is no com- 
petition amongst the big packers he 
ought to go through a day’s work 
with Swift & Company. 

Let him begin at the pens when 
the live stock comes in; let him try 
to buy a nice bunch of fat steers 
quietly and at his own price, without 
somebody’s bidding against him. 

Let him realize the scrupulous care 
taken at the plant that not one thing 
is lost or wasted, in order that costs 
may be held to a minimum. 

Let him go up into the office where 
market reports are coming in,—and 
reports of what other concerns are 
doing. 

Let him watch the director of the 
Swift Refrigerator fleet, maneuver- 
ing it over the face of the country 











like a fleet of battleships at sea. 

Let him take a trip with a Swift & 
Company salesman and try to sella 
few orders of meat. 


Let him stay at a branch house for 
an hour or two and see the retail 
meat dealers drive their bargains to 
the last penny as they shop around 
among the packers’ branch houses, 
the wholesale dealers, and the local 
packing plants. 

And then, when the day is over, let 
him have half an hour in the account- 
ing department, where he can see for 
himself on what small profits the 
business is done. (Less than 4 cents 
on each dollar of sales.) 


If he still thinks there is no com- 
petition in the meat business it will 
be because he wants to think so. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 23,000 stockholders 
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OUR boy's interest in firearms is a sign of his reach- 

ing out toward manhood. He has the vision of making 

his rifle shooting mean something—one of the foun- 

dation stones in his development into an all-round man. 

Give him the right start in his shooting—the proper 
encouragement! 


Let him get in touch with the National Rifle Association. 


Any boy under 18 years of age can have official instruc- 
tion—shoot his .22 indoors o: outdoors, under official 
conditions — win and wear the official decoration for 





Looking Forward To Right Shooting 


to civilian 
the 


awarded 


It takes rank 


ke coratiots 
the 


with the 


and to the soldier, sailor, marine, 


* * * 
Our Service Department is prepared to help your boy 
vet started right, and wants to hear from him. 
We 


erows more exacting about his rifle and ammunition, he 


believe that as his shooting progresses, and he 


willinevitably pin his faith for all time to Remington l MC— 
as so many thousands of others have done. 


But whether he does or 





Junior Marksman. ‘ 
rm. : > ; ‘ nal Remington UMC BOs —Write at once for the four 
I his N. R.A, lapel button is the Remington Right Booklets for boys 
only official decoration for Junior will be glad to make n lear “< - oe : id ; : 
¢ : Remingto milli ° 
j Marksmen in America. It is au- his acquaintance for roughout the this country aver 
Ws S thorized by the U.S. Government. shooting right. Ui seill weyouisfermetionchoutanyhindafchenting 
e e e r h D . wrganine plone ~ » g 
WAR SAVINGS STAMPS a 5 en —_ . i ie ' Club all the paper t ' 
ISSUED BY THE THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE Co... ING. | pay - 
UNITED STATES Largest Makers of Firearms and Ammunition in the World h 
GOVERNMENT 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK 
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